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France hit by 90mph winds and power cuts 






fight to head 
off threat of 
Coalition split 










Anglais becoming 
top EU language 
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Bf Judy Dempsey -• 

- in Jerusalem 

Benjamin Netanyahu; the Israeli 
prime minister. Is .this weekend 
fighting tor the survival of his 
coalition .after David' Levy, for- 
eigai minister, .said he would vote 
gainst the -budget on Monday 
and resign from -the government 
Mr Levy's threat a repeat of 
those he has made in the past but 
never carried out reflects the 
vulnerability of a coalition 
divided along religious, national- 
ist, ideological and pragmatic 
lines. 

. If Mr Levy's demand for more 
funding for the disadvantaged is 
not met, his resignation could 
leave the government weak and 
unable to -survive, no-confidence 
votes. . ./ 

Mr Netanyahu has already’ 
promised eahh of; .his coalition 
partners more spending to secure 
(heir support for a budget origi- 
nally aimed at reducing this 
year’s budget deficit to. 2.4 per 
emit of gross cdqme^ ~ product 
Yaakov Neemazt, finance minis-! 

. ter, has demanded spending puts 
of Shk2.3bn ($651.5m), along with 
reform qfthe health and pension • 
systems. ■ . • ■ 

Extra funding pledges will 
amount to at least ShkObn, . 
finance ministry officials said, 
adding that Mr Neeman’s task of 
curbing spending will be; harder 
If Mr Netanyahu had to concede 
more money! .under. JMr Levy's 
demands. ' ■' X 

Mr Levy's- support far. the 
tmemployed is part of ids strafr 
egy to counter the growing influ- 
ence of Sbas, the ultra-orthodox 
party. Shas has made big InWyids 


into the Sephardim (Oriental 
Jews), who originally supported 
Mr Netanyahu’s Likud party and 
more recently Mr Levy’s Gesher 
party. Shas las 10 seats in the 
Knesset . (parliament), against 
Gesher’s five. 

Mr Levy’s attempts to project 
Gesher as the party with a 
“human face” are also seen as his 
way of preparing for the next 
election, .apparently at the 
expense of formulating strategy 
in the foreign ministry. "He gives 
no sense of direction. Every 
[ambassadorial] appointment and 
every statement Levy makes is 
about scoring points against 
Netanyahu,” one official claimed. 
. Relations between the two men 
have been strained for years. Mr 
. Levy has never become recon- 
ciled -to. Mr. Netanyahu winning 
the Likud leadership in 1933, one 
of the reasons Mr Levy broke 
with the party: and founded 
: Gesher In February 1996. 

- - Mr Netanyahu might be able 
buy off Mr Levy's threat- If Mr 
Neeman agrees, the prime minis- 

■ ter will -find extra funding far the 
unemployed, though Mr Levy is 
seen as capable of causing 
another gnv ewmnnt crisis. 

*IT» price far buying Mr Levy’s 

- loyalty -may. however, be a pyr- 
rfaic victory. Investment bankers 
believe Israel • finally has a 
finance minister committed to 
moving the country away from a 
socialist, centralised economy to 
one anchored on competition, 
deregulation and transparency. 

If Mr Neeman believes he can- 
not get sufficient support from 
his prime minister, it may be he, 
and hot Mr Levy, who will call it 
a day. 



Afamily shelters from winds of more than 90 mph lashing France's Brittany coastline. Electricity to the 
Breton cities of Brest and Quimper was briefly cut off and rescue services were called out about 200 
times. One fatality was reported: a lorry driver was killed when a tree fell on his vehicle hcums 


By Michael Smith in Brussels 

French speakers may be 
downcast and tbe Germans con- 
cerned, but the British can per- 
mit themselves a quiet moment 
of linguistic pride. 

As tbe UK’s six-month presi- 
dency of the European Union 
gets under way this week, an 
analysis of EU documents 
appears to confirm what the 
French have long feared - 
English is taking over as the 
dominant El) language. 

An unpublished survey of 
more than lbn document pages 
translated at the European Com- 
mission shows that 42 per cent 
were translated from English 
compared with 40 per cent from 
French. 

Just a few years ago an 
English lead, however slender, 
would have been unthinkable to 
French speakers who jealously 
guard their language. 

After the European Union was 
Founded as a community 40 
years ago, French was the 
unchallenged main language for 
at least 15 years. 

English began to appear as a 
threat after the UK joined the 
union in 1972. English became a 
serious cbal I enger with the 
accession in 1995 of Finland and 


Sweden - countries where 
English is widely spoken. 

Like French speakers, the Ger- 
mans are worried that tbe grow- 
ing use of English will be at the 
expense of their own language. 
The Commission survey, con- 
ducted over tbe past two years, 
shows just 6 per cent of docu- 
ments were created in German, 
with Spanish and Italian next at 
about 3 per cent each. 

Until recently, German speak- 
ers were expecting a boost for 
their language from the enlarge- 
ment of tbe European Union to 
tbe east in the next few years. 

However, many people in 
Poland, the Czech Republic, Hun- 
gary. Estonia and Slovenia 
appear keener to learn English 
than German, according to 
interpreters. 

The Commission said yester- 
day that the survey confirmed 
that many EU citizens had a 
natural tendency to create 
documents in English for their 
EU work. 

However, it said French was 
still widely used. The survey 
showed that 143m of the pages 
were translated into French com- 
pared with 140m into English. 

The UK has traditionally taken 
a low profile on the growing use 
of English. 


Hong Kong property sector crisis worsens 

By Louse Lucas in Hong Kong Government's urban renewal scheme hits prices Hong Kong is bearing its ov 


By Louse Lucas in Hong Kong 

Hong Kong home buyers are 
walking away from their deposits 
as the territory's property slump 
deepens. 

Home prices in Hong Kong 
have fallen about 20 per cent 
from their summer peak as a 
result of tbe Asian financial cri- 
sis and the new government’s 
policy of increasing supply. The 
announcement yesterday of a 
massive urban renewal pro- 
gramme to build almost 10,000 
flats brought new gloom to 
retrenching estate agents. 

“This accords with the chief 


executive Tung Chee-hwa's pol- 
icy address that the pace of 
urban renewal has to be acceler- 
ated." the Land Development 
Corporation said. 

Mr Tung plans to have 85.000 
dwellings a year built from next 
year as part of his aim to make 
housing mare affordable. 

Home owners and the property 
industry have been hit bard. 
Centaline Properties, Hong 
Kong’s biggest domestic agency, 
said it incurred a HK$l5m 
($L93m) loss last month, when 


commissions fell to HK$68m. or 
one fifth of May levels. 

As a result the agency has 
closed around 20 of its 300 
branches. It has also lost 10 per 
cent of its salesforce, which was 
unable to continue as commis- 
sions evaporated. 

Pearl Oriental, an ambitious 
property developer, has already 
been badly hit. Last week it 
suffered the territory's biggest 
collapsed property deal since the 
downturn began when a com- 
pany understood to be backed by 


Xinhua, Beijing’s traditional 
political base in the territory, 
said it was unable to raise tbe 
HK$l.l2bn required to complete 
its purchase of office floors. 

Pearl Oriental received a sec- 
ond blow days later when buyers 
pulled out of deals for three of its 
exclusive Skyhigb homes. The 
houses, among the most expen- 
sive in the territory, were to have 
brought in HK$558m for Pearl 
Oriental The prospective buyers 
are to forfeit their aggregate 
HK$30m deposits. Such defaults 


are the latest indicators that 
Hong Kong is bearing its own 
pain from the regional economic 
crisis. 

Economists argue that the 
Hong Kong government’s adher- 
ence to its currency link to the 
US dollar rather than following 
its Asean neighbours down the 
devaluation road precipitated a 
fall in asset prices. 

Sbih Wing-ching, Centaline 
managing director, said banks 
would have to rein in credit. 
“Loans to other industries will 
drop also, so the whole economy 
will slow down. We are going to 
have a difficult year in 1998." 
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leader Billy Wright. Page 4S Man m the News, Page 7 


Business 


S Korea to sell banks 

South Korea plans to auction Korea First Bank and SeoulBanX to 
foreign and domestic investors next month. The announcement came 
as international banks continued their attempt to organise a roll-over 
of Korea’s short-term debt and agree a longer-term package. Page 24 

Europe's bourses bid a stylish farewell to the old year 

Bln ill nip-g TO 7 ’V Several European bourses saw 1997 out In 
■ style and welcomed in the new year by 

•**1 “ " r extending record-setting runs. Milan, Mad- 
>» ■;.%-.£>* - / rid and Lisbon closed at new highs yester- 

V^oo day. albeit in quiet trading. Frankfurt 

reached its highest since mid-August yes- 
I — » — » terday, while Zurich set all-time highs 
jV : - g^JSSSr ' early in the week, though it eased on 

Wednesday and was closed yesterday. 

Page 21; Editorial comment. Page 6; Bonds, Page 8; Currencies, Page 
9; London stocks. Page 17; Markets, Weekend FT Page 22 

Sybase f orecast s a fourth-quarter downturn 

US software developer Sybase yesterday blamed Asia’s economic tur- 
moil for disappointing results, predicting a fourth-quarter loss after 
taking a more conservative approach to revenues from Asia. A dis- 
tant third to Oracle, Sybase expects revenues of between 5245m and 
925dm compared with $2442m in the third quarter. Page 23 
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As the internet has grown in size, 
speed and sophistication, it has become 
r an integral part of industries such as 
financial services, media and retailing, 
trilhe US, a least, it is nothing tess than 
a part of everyday life. 

Page 6 


FT-com: the FT web site provides updated news and 
an online archive of bade articles at http:jZwwwiT.com 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


Turks and Germans protest over Rome’s ‘open arms’ asylum policy for refugee ships 

Italy faces diplomatic rows over Kurds 


By Paul Betts in MBan 


The Turkish foreign 
ministry yesterday criticised 
Italy's decision to grant 
political asylum to Kurds as 
the stream of refugees to 
southern Italy heightened 
diplomatic tensions. 

It called on the Italian 
authorities to repatriate the 
Kurds to Turkey on the 
grounds that they were not 
political refugees but illegal 
immigrants. Turkey claimed 
the refugees were heading 
for Italy for “economic rea- 
sons'* and were being 
“manipulated’* by criminal 
organisations who were now 


developing what was tanta- 
mount to a “slave trade". 

However, the Italian 
authorities retorted that the 
Kurds were fleeing violence 
and persecution and con- 
firmed their decision to 
grant political asylum to all 
Kurds who applied for it. 

President Oscar Luigi Scal- 
faro said in his new year 
address that Italy's arms 
were “wide open 1 * to immi- 
grants seeking asylum. After 
an emergency meeting of the 
parties in the ruling coali- 
tion, the interior ministry 
also confirmed its willing- 
ness to grant asylum to the 
Kurds. There had been fears 


of a government split after 
some of the smaller parties 
in the coalition called for a 
humanitarian “open-door" 
policy. 

The growing tensions 
between Ankara and Rome, 
which Turkey had consid- 
ered one or its few friends in 
the European Union, have 
now also spilled over to 
Italy's EU neighbours. Ger- 
many, which has large Turk- 
ish and Kurdish immigrant 
communities, yesterday 
renewed its concern that 
most of the Kurdish refugees 
now arriving in Italy would 
seek to make their way 
north to Germany. 


Manfred Kanther, the Ger- 
man interior minister, yes- 
today called on the Italian 
authorities to strengthen 
border controls to prevent 
Kurds moving from Italy to 
Germany and other EU 
countries. He said that ille- 
gal immigrants who were 
not stopped in Italy or 
Greece moved on to the rest 
of Europe. It was not . possi- 
ble, he said, for Germany to 
pay for the delays by some 
countries in applying EU 
immigration rules. 

Italy's role as a spring- 
board for Illegal immigration 
into the EU was one of the 
main reasons for German 


reluctance about Italian par- 
ticipation in the Schengen 
agreement on open EU bor- 
ders. Under the agreement, 
refugees must seek political 
asylum in the EU country 
they first frmd in and may 
not apply in another state. 

Germany, Austria, Swit- 
zerland have also been 
increasingly critical of 
Italy's handling of the 
country's latest wave of ille- 
gal immigrants. Undo: cur- 
rent Italian legislation, ille- 
gal immigrants who do not 
apply for political asylum 
are given 15 days to leave 
the country or face forced 
repatriation. 


Italy's neighbours claim 
that once illegal immigrants 
land in Italy, they are often 
able to escape police control 
and find their way to other 
countries. 

The problem for Italy is its 
extensive coast, which is 
hard to polks and makes it 
an ideal stepping stone into 
the EU. After the arrival of 
825 Kurdish refugees just 
before Christmas, two more 
ships carrying Kurds and 
other illegal immigrants 
have brought more than 500 
additional refugees in appall- 
ing conditions to southern 
Italy ova 1 the New Year holi- 
day. 


Microsoft bares teeth in lawsuits I Czech 


Software giant is determined 
to develop products free of 
government interference, 
writes Nicholas Denton 


M icrosoft's contest 
with the US 
Department of Jus- 
tice is becoming messy. It 
has already undergone sev- 
eral mutations: the internet 
browsing software, which 
Microsoft is accused of 
unfair ly promoting, did not 
even exist when the software 
giant first came under the 
scrutiny of the US authori- 
ties. 

And the outcome binges 
on a matter of semantics 
bewildering to ail but com- 
puter enthusiasts: “bun- 
dling" an internet browser 
with its Windows operating 
system software is not per- 
mitted, but “integrating” the 
internet functions into the 
next generation of the oper- 
ating system may be 
allowed. 

Nevertheless, the case 
against Microsoft, which 
began in October when the 
Justice Department sued the 
software group for violating 
an earlier settlement, has 
become particularly confus- 
ing in the last month: a stew 
of lawsuits, preliminary 
injunctions, appeals and con- 
tempt proceedings, peppered 
by insults. 

A quick summary: US Dis- 
trict Court Judge Thomas 
Penfield Jackson issued a 
preliminary injunction for- 
bidding some of Microsoft's 
marketing tactics, in particu- 
lar its insistence that per- 
sonal computer makers 
include a copy of its Internet 
Explorer browser if they 
wish to license the Windows 
operating system. 

He also appointed Law- 
rence Lessig, a Harvard Law 
School professor, to prepare 
an expert report on the 
issues. The ruling on the 
Justice Department’s initial 
suit, which called for a fine 
of 91m a day until Microsoft 
complied, will only be made 
after Mr Lessig reports, in 
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about six months. 

In the meantime, however, 
there are two other legal 
skirmishes. Microsoft's 
appeal against Judge Jack- 
son's preliminary injunction, 
which was this week put on 
an accelerated schedule in a 
decision Microsoft wel- 
comed, will most likely be 
decided by March. 

Microsoft said that, pend- 
ing the appeal, it was com- 
plying with the preliminary 
injunction by offering PC 
makers a stand-alone ver- 
sion of Windows without an 
internet browser attached. 
But it did so by offering a 
version of the Windows soft- 
ware that was either crip- 
pled or two years old, 
prompting a contempt of 
court suit by Justice, a third 
strand to the case. 

The case is becoming ugly 
too in the language being 
used. The Justice Depart- 
ment has accused Microsoft 
of unreasonable behaviour 
and a twisted interpretation 
of the court's decisions. 
Microsoft, as well as declar- 
ing that the Judge erred, has 
ridiculed the Justice Depart- 
ment's understanding of 
computer software. 

This may be par far the 
course in US litigation. 
Microsoft claims the case is 
having little Impact on its 
business. Consumers still 
love its products, the com- 
pany maintains. The case, 
while keeping Microsoft's 
legal and public relations 
departments busy, has not, 
the company maintains, dis- 
tracted Bill Gates, Micro- 
soft's billionaire chairman. 

But Microsoft has, in its 
defiant stand, made a signifi- 
cant error, according to the 
company's detractors. One of 
them is Jamie Love, director 
of the Consumer Project an 
Technology, a group associ- 
ated with Ralph Nader, the 
consumer activist He says 



premier 
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• 1S90: Federal Trade Commission Starts Investigating Microsoft's “tie-in* sates at applications and 
the operating systems wWch control peraona) computers. Investigation taken over three yews iaferby 
Justice Department. 

• 1904s Netscape Communicattans launches Navistar browser software, allowing PC uws to 
navigate the Internet with ease, h is the first new category of PC software in several years, and one of 
few not dominated by Microsoft. 

• 1998: Microsoft cancels planted $2bn acquisition of Intuit, personal finance software maker, after 
Justice Department files suit Separately, court order, seeding a settlement between Justice and 
Microsoft, prohftjitB software giant from exploiting access to Windows operating system to force 
computer makera; to license other software. 

• 1996: As Microsoft's Internet Explorer browser begins to erode Navigator's market share, Netscape 
alleges to Justice that Microsoft used unfair and anti-competkive' practices. Investigation continues: 

• October 1997: Justice Department, saying Microsoft violated the toms of the 1995 court order, 
seeks to impose a $lm dafiy fine on Microsoft. In testimony Bed with the court. PC makers such as 
Compaq describe Microsoft's pressure tactics. Microsoft says Justice Department is out of bounds. 
Oregon, Connecticut, New Yortt and Gatifomia join Texas aid Massachusetts In investigating 
Microsoft over possible antitrust violations. 

• November 1997: Veteran consumer activist Ralph .Nader, caSng Microsoft “uniquely ruthless”, 
organises an assembly of Microsoft’s mam critics at a conference in Washington DC. A market 
research firm predicts Microsoft wffl overtake Netscape fri the browser market by mfd-1998. • 

• December 1997s US District Oxrt Judge Thomas PenSekf Jackson issues preBminwy Infunction 
ordering Microsoft to offer a version of Its Windows, software without the Internet Browser. Wflcrosoft, 
appealing against the injunction, compiles by o ffe ring a two-year-old stand-alone ^ erskx; of Windows. 
Justice dtims fvnaesdft. by offering an obsolete piece of software, is in contempt 

• January IWBs Judge Jackson to rule whether Mfcrbsoft is in contempt of his preliminary 

Injunction. - 1 

• March 1998: Fmal arguments orr Microsoft's appeal against the preliminary injunction. 

• June 1998: Harvard Law School professor appointed by Judge Jackson to report back on the 
main case against Microsoft Microsoft due to launch Windows 38, an update of its operating system 
which fully integrates interne browsing capabilities. 


of Microsoft “They are giv- 
ing everybody a tutorial in 
what horribly tough compet- 
itors they are. Microsoft is 
defying a federal judge, 
insulting the attorney-gen- 
eral, saying antitrust law 
does not apply to it." 

Already there are more 
than 100 sites on the internet 
devoted to criticism of 
Microsoft and Mr Gates. 
With exceptions such as 
Compaq Computer, much of 
the computer Industry is 
ranged against the company. 

Even some impartial 
observers think Microsoft's 
tactics maladroit The chief 
legal officer of one high-tech 
company says: “On a scale of 
one to 10, I'd give them zero. 


It is an object lesson in how 
not to play the game in 
Washington DC.” 

Microsoft conscious of the 
criticism it has invited, may 
tone down its rhetoric. Maris 
Murray, corporate public 
relations manager, says: 
“Both sides have used some 
pretty strong language 
throughout this case and it 
would probably be good for 
both sides to ratchet down 
the intensity of their com- 
ments somewhat and focus 
on the core issues involved 
here." 

But it Is showing no signs 
yet of moderating its stand: 
that it should be able to 
respond to consumer 
demand and develop prod- 


ucts free of government 
interference. “Nobody likes 
this kind of criticism, but 
the principle that we are 
fighting for is worth that," 
says Mr Murray. “We are 
absolutely passionate about 
technology and we are very 
concerned about the impact 
of the DOJ position would 
have on the future of the 
software industry." 

To Microsoft executives, 
steeped in the binary cer- 
tainties of computer code, 
the principle may seem that 
clear. But it is finding that 
Washington DC, an environ- 
ment it has never professed 
to understand all that well, 
is more complicated. 

Internet feature. Page 6 


The new Czech prime 
minister, Josef Tosovsky, 
promised yesterday that his 
government would boost eco- 
nomic reform and privatisa- 
tion and step up efforts to 
fight crime and corruption. 
Renters reports from 
Prague. 

President Vficlav Havel 
formally appointed Mr 
Tosovsky’s 16 ministers, who 
were named on Wednesday, 
at a brief ceremony in 
Prague Castle. 

Mr Tosovsky, a former 
central bank governor 
appointed after the govern- 
ment of Vaclav Klaus col- 
lapsed over a party financing 
scandal, said he would pres- 
ent its programme to parlia- 
ment within 30 days. 

He said it would continue 
negotiations on Czech mem- 
bership of Nato and the 
European Union. The gov- 
ernment would "renew the 
pace of economic reform, 
including privatisation, and 
create the preconditions for 
the future growth of our 
economy”. 

Mr Tosovsky's cabinet is 
likely to be short-lived ahead 
| of early elections. He has 
said its mandate will not 
extend beyond this year and 
the main opposition Social 
Democrats have made their 
support for it conditional on 
elections being held in June. 

The daily Mlada Fronta 
Dues reported yesterday that 
Mr Havel would hold a meet- 
ing in mid-January with the 
three members of the centre- 
right coalition which formed 
the old government and the 
Social Democrats to fix a 
date for new polls. 

The new government is 
drawn from the old coalition 
but includes several non- 
party ministers. 

The koruna has strength- 
ened since Mr Tosovsky's 
appointment and has held 
steady since his cabinet was 
announced. 


Long-distance victory for Baby Bells 

W hat a difference a week on New Year’s eve a Texas judge of AT&T in 1984 created the Bells, that by singling out the Bells, t! 
makes. On Christmas Eve struck down key sections of the law none of them has been permitted to act in effect punished them f 
the US Federal Communi- under which the FCC had made its offer long-distance services. Hie 1996 unproven crimes. “Congress h 


W hat a difference a week 
makes. On Christmas Eve 
the US Federal Communi- 
cations Commission turned down an 
application by the regional phone 
company BellSouth to offer 
long-distance services on the 
grounds that it had not yet opened 
its local market to competition. 

That followed decisions to deny 
similar applications by Ameritech 
and SBC Communications, two of 
the other five local monopolies 
known as the Baby Bells . and pro- 
vided graphic illustration of both the 
agency’s power and its commitment 
to prising open local markets. 

Now, however, the Bells are glee- 
fully dusting off those plans to enter 
the $80bn long-distance market as 
the FCC struggles to come to terms 
with an unexpected court reversal: 


on New Year’s eve a Texas judge 
struck down key sections of the law 
under which the FCC had made its 
decisions, drastically curtailing its 
authority. Meanwhile cm Wall Street 
yesterday long-distance providers 
such as AT&T and MCI saw stock 
prices drop sharply as the Bells' 
rose, reflecting the prospect of the 
latter using their virtual lock ou 
local service to start poaching 
long-distance customers as well. 

“It's a huge decision that just 
drives a coach and horses right 
through the central part of the 1996 
Telecommunications Act,” said one 
analyst. “Unless it gets reversed 
there's very little the FCC and state 
regulators can do to make sure the 
Bells let competitors operate in their 

market place." 

Since the court-enforced break-up 


of AT&T in 1984 created the Bells, 
none of them has been permitted to 
offer longdistance services. The 1996 
law was designed to change that in 
exchange for participation in the 
lucrative long-distance market they 
would allow rivals to offer local ser- 
vices. bringing greater competition 
and lower prices. 

In practice, however, progress has 
been painfully slow. None of the 
Bells has satisfied the act's 14-point 
checklist designed to ensure irre- 
versible local competition exists 
before the FCC permits them to 
enter the long-distance market That 
prompted SBC to file a challenge to 
the act's constitutionality last July. 

At the time, the case was widely 
regarded as frivolous, another delay- 
ing tactic to tie the FCC down. But 
the judge has now agreed with SBC 


that by singling out the Bells, the 
act in effect punished them for 
unproven crimes. “Congress has 
determined that the [Bells] are 
guilty of an unlawful monopolisation 
before [they] even have entered that 
market.” he said. 

SBC and its fellow Bells now plan 
to start offering long-distance ser- 
vices as soon possible, but imple- 
mentation of the judge's derision is 
likely to be delayed while the matter 
goes to appeal. FCC officials say 
they are confident it is a maverick 
judgment that will soon be over- 
turned and there is also a chance 
that Congress may intervene. In the 
meantime, however, the only certain 
result is that full-blown local compe- 
tition will be delayed even longer. 


Mark Suzman 
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Deutsche Telekom price row 


By Peter Norman in Bonn 


Germany’s new telecommu- 
nications regulator and 
Deutsche Telekom, the for- 
mer monopoly supplier, were 
yesterday in dispute over the 
company’s plans to levy 
hefty one-off charges on cus- 
tomers seeking to use rival 
networks in the newly liber- 
alised German market for 
telephone services. 

Experiencing a baptism of 
fire on its first working day, 
the government’s regulatory 
authority for telecommuni- 
cations and post said Deut- 
sche Telekom would be 
unable to collect the fees 
because they had not been 
approved officially. 

The regulator, which 
started operating in place of 
the ministry of post and tele- 
communications as part of 
the liberalisation of the 


European telecommunica- 
tions market on January l. 
said Deutsche Telekom was 
wrong not to seek official 
approval for a DM94.99 
($53.60) "pre-selection" 
charge on customers con- 
tracting to use the services 
of another carrier. 

It also said Germany's for- 
mer monopoly supplier of 
fixed line telephone services 
should have sought .official 
approval for a DM53 charge 
on customers wanting to 
retain their existing tele- 
phone number while chang- 
ing their supplier. 

With most of Bonn still 
enjoying an extended New 
Year break, there was con- 
siderable confusion yester- 
day about the Deutsche Tele- 
kom plans and the response 
of the regulator. 

It emerged yesterday that 
the DM94.99 pre-selection 



charge included value added 
tax, whereas a DM85 charge 
mentioned in earlier reports 
did not. 

Neither the regulator nor 
Deutsche Telekom was in 
contact with the other an 
the issue before yesterday. 
Klaus-Dieter Scheurle, head 
of the regulatory authority, 
said in the morning that 
Deutsche Telekom had 
adopted a policy of assuming 
that charges did not require 
official approval. The regula- 
tor heard of the company’s 
plans from Viag and atelo, 
two of the new suppliers of 
telephone services. Deutsche 
Telekom, commenting yes- 
terday afternoon, said it had 
not heard from the regula- 
tor. 

Mr Scheurle said the reg- 
ulatory authority would 
investigate the Telekom 
charges following the com- 


plaints from Viag and o.teLo. 
He indicated that they 
appeared excessive com- 
pared with equivalent US 
charges of about $5. 

Yesterday, Mannesmann 
Arcor, another competitor, 
said that it had also com- 
plained about Deutsche Tele- 
kom’s action to the regulator 
and that it would reimburse 
its customers the pre-selec- 
tion charge levied by Deut- 
sche Telekom. 

Mr Scheurle said Deutsche 
Telekom was entitled to levy 
some charges on customers 
switching suppliers. Ame 
Bornsen, the regulatory 
authority’s vice-president, 
said a big problem was a 
lack of detail about Deutsche 
Telekom’s cost structure. 
One of the regulator's main 
tasks this year would be to 
gain an insight into the com- 
pany's costs and charges. 



The pace of manofecttiring growth in fbeUSaliRped lasf 
month, according to a survey of the nation’s purchasing 
executives published yesterday. - . ! LV. . ; : . 

The National Association of Purchasing Management 
(NAPM) reported that its main Furriiastog Managers 
Index of manufocturing activity dropped'to 5215 in / 
December from 514 a month earlier. The report still . 
pointed to solid manufacturing growth but hinted at' a - r 
slower pace than was recorded throughout' most eff last ;’ 
year, at least partly because of weakness in export'"- '■ 
markets. 

A reading above 50 generally indicates growth in the 
manufacturing sector, while a figure below 50 suggests:.. . 
contraction. The report also showed a slowing in the rate 
of increase of prices increases paid by purchasing 
managers for the second straight month. That easing of 
price p r essures followed several months of gently -r\ 
accelerating inflation. 

Norbert Ore, ^airman of the NAFM's business survey 
co mmitt ee, said that in spite of the slowing of activity last 
month purchasing managers continued to express V’ ' 
optimism about prospects in 19981 But executives 
expressed concern about the state of Asian demand and 
the strength of the dollar. Most economists expect US - . .. 
growth to slow this year as a result of the weakness in 
Asian markets and the dollar’s rise against mast foreign 
currencies in the last year. Gerard Baker. Washington 


HONG KONG ELECTIONS 


Voters failing to register 


Hong Kong may be forced to impose compulsory - : 
registration of voters in the territory’s maiden elections 
under Chinese rule, the head of the electoral commission 
said yesterday. 

Justice Woo Kwok-hing, chair man of the electoral ' - 
affair s commission, suggested mandatory registration ■: 
after one million people - or one quarto: of the eligible' - 
electorate - failed to sign up. Just two weeks before the 
January 16 deadline. This js despite an intensive ' "■ 

ramp ai g n , including 30,000 door-to-door visits and 
television advertisements, to galvanise Interest In the 
May elections. 

Public apathy towards the elections follows criticism 
from pro-democracy groups at home and abroad. The new 
electoral procedures reverse political reforms introduced 
for the 1995 elections by the British administration and - 
cut the electorate for functional constituencies to less 
than 200,000 from 2m. Louise Lucas, Hong Kong 


INDONESIAN BANKING SECTOR 


State banks in merger plan 


Indonesia plans to merge four of its seven state banks 
into one and invite foreigners to buy a stake, its second 
big move to prevent collapse of the country's banking 
sector. 

Indonesia’s announcement speeds up reforms of the '; 
state banks, which were earlier limited to talk of mergers 
by the end of 1998. Banking reforms are a key element of 
an economic rescue package agreed with the International 
Monetary Fund in October. The government shut down 16 
troubled private hanks on November 1 last year and 
announced further deregulation measures later that week, 
but lack of further reforms in subsequent week led 
investors to walk out on the Jakarta Stock Exchange and 
the rupiah' President Suharto fired four of the seven 
central bank directors in December; three were ; * . 
subsequently questioned by police over alleged 
corruption. ■ •' • 

- Reforming the central bank's supervision department is 
another element of the IMF package. 

Bank Dagang Negara. Bank Ekspor-Impor Indonesia, 
Bank Bumi Daya and Bank Pembangunan Indonesia wfil 
merge before July 31 and go public by 2000. Privatised 
Bank Negara Indonesia will take on Bank Tabungan 
Indonesia, which offers subsidised housing loans, 
as a subsidiary. Bank Rakyat Indonesia, which lends 
to fanners and shopkeepers, will go public alone * 
before 2000. Sander Tkoenes, Jakarta 


INDIA TRADE AGREEMENT 


Textile import curbs lifted 


India's director general of foreigu.trade has lifted import 
restrictions on various fabrics and yarns to comply with a 
1994 agreement on textiles with the US and the European 
Union. 

India is to allow wool, denim and polyester fabrics, 
coloured yarns and terry cloth, bed linens and other 
fabrics to be imported without any quotas or restrictions. 
Previously, such items could only be imported with a 
special licence. 

Industry analysts said that allowing the import of 
fabrics and yarns could help the country’s growing 
garment industry, by making more raw' materials more 
widely available. 

Textiles are a significant part of the Indian economy, 
accounting for an estimated 4 per cent of gross domestic 
product and about 30 per cent of India’s export earnings. 
Officials said liberalisation on textiles was part of India's 
overall move towards freer trade. 

Under the terms of a recent agreement with the EU and 
Australia, India must phase out all import quotas on 
within six years. Amy Lornse Kazrmh, New DeOn 


ZAMBIA 


Kaunda hits at Chiluba 


Kenneth Kaunda, Zambia's former president detained for 
suspected involvement in a coup bid, yesterday defied a 
condition for his release from jail into house arrest by 
attacking his successor in court. 

Dr Kaunda, who was in the Lusaka high court to 
contest a state decision to arrest and detain Him, said: 
"It's not Kenneth Kaunda who is on trial, it's President 
[Frederick] Chiluba who is on trial.” However, the 
bearing was later adjourned until next Tuesday without 
any r uling on either formally charging Dr Kaunda or 
releasing him altogether. One of the terms for Dr 
Kaunda ’s restriction at his Lusaka home, ordered by Mr 
Chiluba, who freed him on Wednesday from a maximum 
security prison, was a Iran on active participation in 
politics and giving press interviews; 

The veteran former head of state, 73, also ignored a 
senior police officer in charge on the -premises, who told 
him not to address people in court AFP. Lusaka 


MONGOLIA 


Cut to the working week 

Mongolia's hard-pressed workers yesterday were looking 
forward to their Brat regular weekend off since the 
co m mu ni st revolution of 1921. The remote Asian nation,' 
which threw out the Communist party in elections in . 
1996, adopted a five-day working week of 40 hours on 
January 1. The working week was previously 46 hours, 
with six hours on Saturday. 

The ruling Democratic Union Coalition argued the 
change would bring Mongolia into line with international 
practice and improve industrial efficiency. It would create 
factory jobs by introducing new shifts. 

Mongolian workers face the prospect of increasing 
unemployment as the government prepares to sell off 
state enterprises to the private sector. Many workers in 
j the impoverished nation take several jobs to make ends 
meet Reuters, Ulan Bator 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


Japan left with the heaviest UN financial burden 



ty.UwiSBiirln New York . ; J 

.. new TniUenniimj dawns 

Jaj^ win pay jieaijy as much into 
United Nations coffers as the US; the 

• single largest : c6ntribufor - if it pays - 
■ under the . latest financing.. scheme 
■". Pa^ed by the General Assembly. 

Hifiashi Owada,. Japan’s ambassador 
to title world body, is not alone in 
believing the new arrangement is '^nei- 
ther folr.nar equitable". Richard Sklar; 
US representative in charge of reform 
and management, agrees Japan is 

• shouldering a disproportionate burden. 
; He believes the world’s second largest 

economy should get more power in 
exchange for its sizeable dues. 


In light of its contribution, Japan 
wants' more top jobs in the UN Secre- 
tariat 

. . Japan should have 200-270 Secretariat 
posts. It now holds only 100 positions, 
said Mr Owada. And it is uncertain if 
Sadako Ogata, the 70-year-old UN High 
Commissioner feu- Refugees, will seek 
another mandate when her term ends 
in December. 

Japan's plight is just one of the prob- 
lems facing the UN, which Kofi Annan, 
secretary-general, is seeking to reform. 

By the year 2000 Japan will pay 20 
per cent of the UN's budget or more 
than $500m. This makes Japan the big- 
gest casualty in the latest wrangling 
over UN dues which to a final 26-hour 


session described by one participant as 
a “bazaar”, left the poorest countries 
paying only $13,000. China will pay less 
than glm of the budget 

This year Japan is slated to pay 17.98 
per cent of the two-year budget of 
&53bn. Because of opposition in Con- 
gress, the US is unlikely to pay its 25 
per cent share in full, making Japan 
the single biggest contributor. Further, 
given the depreciation of the yen, Mr 
Owada points out that the burden is 
greater than it appears. 

To make matters worse from Tokyo's 
perspective, the debate over expansion 
of the 15-member Security Council, 
including 10 appointed for two-year 
terms, is blocked. Japan and Germany 


wont to join the US, Russia, China. 
France and the UK. as permanent 
members. Italy, whose share of the 
budget rose to 5 39 per cent from 5.25 
per cent in 1997. says expansion must 
be limited to an increase in the number 
of elected states: the US says that 21 is 
about as big as the council can be 
without becoming unwieldy. 

While Mr Owada said Japan would 
not impose a deadline on securing 
more political power in accordance 
with its contribution, he believes the 
council must be enlarged to reflect the 
changes in the post-cold war world. 

He described “a very strong uneasi- 
ness at the slow progress that has been 
made" in the 52nd General Assembly, 


which had been heralded as the 
“reform assembly” - saying the situa- 
tion must be rectified, otherwise 
"Japan is in an intolerable situation”. 

Both he and Mr Sklar. a businessman 
who was President Bill Clinton's envoy 
in charge of reconstruction in Bosnia 
in the first year of the Dayton peace 
process, however, believe hope is not 
lost. Despite its problems. Mr Sklar 
says the UN is essential for issues such 
as the environment, drug trafficking 
and money laundering. "These cannot 
be solved on an individual or -bilateral 
basis." 

In spite of deep resentment in the 
185-nation world body at the US failure 
to pay $1.3bn in outstanding dues and 


peacekeeping expenses, the affable Mr 
Sklar succeeded in negotiating a clause 
to re-open negotiations If the US pays 
its debt after delegates rejected US 
requests to lower its assessment to 22 
per cent 

Sympathetic to Japan's concerns, Mr 
Sklar says the US was powerless to 
rectify the imbalance. “The arrears 
forced the US on the sidelines for much 
of the budget debate." he said. The new 
assessments were approved because 
132 states - the so-called G77 which 
grew out of the non-aligned movement 
- voted as a bloc, overruling more 
influential states, and a “disconnect" 
between some capitals and their mav- 
erick representatives, he added. 



details 

plans for 
finance 
groups 

BySheflaMcNutty 
. in Kuala Lumpur 

Malaysia’s central hank 
sought to restore confidence 
in the country's financial 
. .. sector yesterday by detailing 
plans to merge its finance 
companies and some com- 
mercial, banks by the end of 
the first quarter. 

Analysts welcomed ' the 
restructuring as proof the 
authorities were facing up to 
frailties in the system and 
acting on them. “It shows 
the' government is now 
accepting the realities of the 
situation.” said Mohamed 
Ariff. executive (hrector of 
the Malaysian Institute of 
Economic Research. “The 
. denial stage is over.” 

The central bank did not 
provide details- on the tank 
mergers, but' Bank Negara 
Malaysia said . over 70 per 
cent of finance company 
business was concentrated 
in five or six' companies. At 
the end of. the first quarter, 
the central bank expects 
these to accbunt for at least 
90jM5r cent qf the business! 

As the first step, Hong 
Leong Bank said yesterday 
the central tank was ready 
to let. it negotiate to pur- 
chase Bolton Finance, to be. 
then merged with its wholly 
owned subsidiary. Hong 
Leong Finance. Hong Leong 
Finance is one finance com- 
pany the central bank has 
chosen as an “anchor” with 
which the rest of the coun- 
try’s 39 finance, companies 
can seek -to merge. 

Hong Leong said ft had yet 
to determine a value for Bol- 
ton Finance; Analysts said 
Bank Negara was eager to 
make the announcement 
because nervousness about 

- the system was growing. 

Worries about the depred- 
ating ringgit bad led to a 

- flow of -capital out of Malay- 
: sia, while fears of insolven- 
cies meant depositors were 
quitting .riskier financial 
institutions for .larger, for- 
eign ones, increasing the 
chances of fitilure at' those 
losing liquidity: 

“With merger plans well 
. on track, depositors should 
' be assured: their deposits 
would be in bigger, hence 
stronger, finance compa- 
nies,”, the central hank said. 
“Bank Negara’ Malaysia 
wishes to stress that aU 

- deposits plus accruing inter- 
est would be safe, irrespec- 
tive of finance companies 
involved in the mergers. 

A second financial . group, 
Gadek Capital, later, .said it 
was reviewing a proposal to 
merge the finance companies 
within the ; DRB-Hicom 

• Group t; Gredit - Corp and 
EON Finance. end had 

obtained permission to nego- 
tiate' other mergers, v 
Analysts worry mergers 
may weaken stron g er insti- 
tutions, but say kuch' action., 
will calm fears. “The m ain 
objective Is to restore . confi- 
dence to toe financial siys- 
tem,":shid Aiex;Tan* head of 
research at Deutsche Mor- 
gan Grehfeff. Lack of confi- 

i dence tas battered the; ring-.; 
git down JaMDr3y-4fr per cent 

since tbie regional" financial 
crisis took'hdld in.Jfuiy, Yes- 
terday. it hit a . new tow of. 
&96 to the USdoQar to Asian 
. trading'-. ;.•/ - • 

Analysts: noted ■■ that, to 
keep - austerity, efforts ‘.from 
costing political. support, the 
authorities- ware . farcing 
companies^ ^?ease.tbe 
public’s pain. For example, 
they. are. moytog to bat. road; 

“ toll- rates- m;exchange for 
longer amcessitto^eriods... ' 

■ This mayplacatetbe pub- 
: Uc,ibut,anklyBts’ . worry it 
may .cause investor? to quo-' 
tfon ih? value oC contracts in 
Malaysia: ReiiongV 'a eon 1 
gtoinerate r wh^ 
affected 1 by. the“toU reduc-; 
fionsi said it -stared the ‘gov- 
ernment's . concern vabout, 

* bdrtleqt^^tta-'pnbli^' hilt 
any retisfotemortti^ the 
Interests afalLjiarties. T;* /’ • 


Health matters 
for Suharto’s 
children 

‘It’s the end of the regime and 
people get in while they still can. 
It’s not just the first family. It's 
minister, governors, military. . 



Suharto: first famil y has wide business influence 


W henever Mr 
Suharto catches a 
cold, shares in 
Bimantara Citra catch pneu- 
monia. 

When rumours that Presi- 
dent Suharto bad died rat- 
tled the Jakarta Stock 
Exchange last month, the 
stock that took the biggest 
bit was his own son’s com- 
pany. Shares of Bimantara, a 
sprawling business empire 
controlled by Rambling Tri- 
hatmodjo, tumbled 325 
rupiah in one day to Rpl.125, 
a record Tow. 

Rumours about the health 
of Mr Suharto, 76, invariably 
raise the question whether 
the conglomerates set up by 
his children, relatives and 
friends will survive him. 

“If Suharto dies many 
people will expect change, 
especially an end to nepo- 
tism,” said Dewi Fortuna 
Anwar, a political analyst. 
"Suharto’ s family business 
will no lodger be tolerated. It 
may not be a pretty sight 
but to the end it will be bet- 
ter far the economy." 

Western investors com- 
plain that the added cost of 
paying off. well connected 
relatives, partners and offi- 
cials has risen sharply in the 
past year, to, 30 per cent of 
the value of some deals. “It's 
the end of the regime and 
people get in while they still 
can,* one western diplomat 
said. “It’s not just the first 
family. It's minister, gover- 
nors, military,, everyone." 

The fixture of the Suharto 
family business is closely 
tied to the future of much of 


Indonesia’s foreign invest- 
ment, as many companies 
have tak»n on a presidential 
relative as partner or consul- 
tant to secure contracts. 

lyhile most attention 
focuses cm Mr Suharto’s chil- 
dren. who have used little 
but his name to obtain trad- 
ing monopolies, tax exemp- 
tions, licences and the first 
choice of government ten- 
ders, several conglomerates 
owned by Indonesia's Chi- 
nese minority were built on 
presidential favours as well. 

A recent listing of Indones- 
ia’s top 200 enterprises puts 
the Bimantara Cifra group of 
Mr Bambang, Mr Suharto's 
most entrepreneurial son, in 
sixth place. The Humpuss 
Group of his brother, 
Hutamo Mandala Putra, 
ni cknam ed To mm y, comes 
in 18th. These listings do not 
account for the numerous 
levies collected in tbelr 
name, or the small shares 
held individually is many 
investment projects. 

The children’s businesses 
are dwarfed by those ofLiem 
Sioe Liong, number one on 
the list. Mr Liem and Bob 
Hasan, U on the list, have 
been friends and business 
partners of Mr Suharto ever 
since his days in charge of 
the Diponegoro army divi- 
sion in the 1950s. Mr Hasan 
runs both his own forestry 
empire and the Nusamba 
Group, which manages the 
funds of three presidential 
foundations. 

The question is bow far 
new rulers would go to 
appease widespread frustra- 


tions with these kinds of 
business. “Most of the con- 
tenders to succeed Suharto 
are very loyal to the presi- 
dent and the family busi- 
ness," one western diplomat 
said. “On the other hand the 
first family is a very conve- 
nient scapegoat” 

“There are too many 
people for whom the first 
family represents a vested 
interest to cut them off." 
another diplomat said. 
“They may be cut off from 
future opportunities. What- 
ever concrete assets they 
have they'll keep. But the 
way people will get at them 
Is p ulling their monopolies 
and special trade privileges. 
Suddenly their bank loans 
will be railed." 

S uch a limited crack- 
down could be enough 
to end some of the fam- 
ily businesses, such as Mr 
Hutomo’s monopoly on 
cloves, which forces farmers 
to sell below market prices 
and clove cigarette produc- 
ers to buy at inflated rates. 

But most analysts agree 
that at least part of these 
conglomerates will survive. 

' "There's the business where 
they just put a sticker on 
something and demand that 
you pay for the sticker." one ■ 
diplomat said. “But there are 
also businesses like Biman- 
tara-Kawasaki [which assem- 
bles motorcycles], the com- 
pany deals that really make 
business sense and don't 
rely on cheap loans or tariff 
protection.” 

Few expect more than a 


marginal effect on Mr Has- 
an's Kalimanis Group or Mr 
Liem’s Salim Group. “Who- 
ever becomes president, be 
needs them,” said Umar 
Juoro, an Indonesian econo- 
mist. “They have too much 
cash." 

Even if Mr S uhart o main- 
tains his remarkably good 
health record, the first fam- 
ily businesses may be on the 
decline anyway. Indonesia 
signed up to an economic 
reform package with the 
International Monetary 
Fund in October that com- 
mits the government to 
more transparency in its use 
of funding. 

The government has prom- 
ised to produce a transpar- 
ent procurement policy, 
draft a budget that includes 
many funds now managed 
by the president, phase out 
nan-tariff barriers, trade 
licences and tariff exemp- 
tions. and open up retail and 
distribution to foreigners. 

But the family empire 
struck back. Mr Bambang 
lost a bank when the govern- 
ment closed down 16 banks 
as part of a banking reform, 
but he was allowed to re- 
open under a different name: 
a power scheme sponsored 
by his sister was one of only 
eight projects to be taken off 
a list of frozen investments, 
only one day after the IMF 
agreement was signed. 

“It showed how powerful 
the first f a mil y is," said Mr 
Juoro. “They are part of the 
problem." 

Sander Thoenes 


Chicken 

cull 

failures 

admitted 


By Louise Lucas 
in Hong Kong 

Tung Chee-hwa, Bong 
Kong's leader, has admitted 
the government could have 
better bandied last week's 
chicken cuD, carried out in 
an attempt to contain the 
spread of “bird flu”. 

His admission came as 
criticism of his govern- 
ment’s handling of the issue 
intensified. It turned out 
yesterday that 90,000 chick- 
ens were still roaming Hong 
Kong, or emerging dazed 
and only semi-gassed from 
refuse sacks, after the gov- 
ernment announced it had 
killed all 1.8m chickens pins 
other poultry. 

Criticism came as the 
influenza A H5N1 virus, 
dubbed “bird flu”, struck its 
15th victim. There are six 
more suspected cases. 

The government said the 
remaining chickens had sur- 
vived partly because of an 
increased workload caused 
by unregistered poultry 
units. Concerns also rose 
yesterday over a possible 
spread of the infection to 
dogs and rats seen gnawing 
into dumped bags contain- 
ing both dead and still live 
chickens. 

Yesterday Mr Tung 
acknowledged the concern 
in the community. “In terms 
of manpower resources and 
in terms of available 
machineries and facilities, 
there have been inadequa- 
cies. We are looking at these 
things very urgently.” 

The chicken slaughter was 
beset by logistical problems, 
such as running out of car- 
bon dioxide to gas the chick- 
ens, and farther hindered by 
the lack of professional 
staff. Much of the killing 
was carried out by white- 
coated civil servants. 


Poll reform 
law signed 
in V enezuela 


By Raymond CoMtt 
in Caracas 

Rafael Caldera. Venezuela's 
president this week signed a 
controversial electoral 
reform law attempting to 
amend the country's election 
process and boost participa- 
tion in Latin America’s most 
enduring, though flawed, 
democracy. 

One main aim of the law is 
to curtail the influence of 
political parties in the elec- 
tion process. It calls for the 
present national electoral 
tribunal, which like many 
public institutions is often 
run on political rather than 
technical criteria, to be 
replaced with a more inde- 
pendent entity. 

According to the law. 
which comes less than a 
year before general elec- 
tions, the casting and count- 
ing of votes is to be auto- 
mated. while the length of 
the election campaign and of 
televised advertisements will 
be limited. 

The law also introduces 
the possibility of a nation- 
wide consultative referen- 
dum as well as direct voting 
for 50 per cent of congress- 
men. Women must make up 
at least 30 per cent of a par- 
ty’s list of candidates, a 
requirement rejected by sev- 
eral women's groups. 

The original intention of 
the law was to cut fraud, 
increase voter participation, 
and provide equal opportuni- 
ties to all candidates. Yet 
critics say that the proposal 
was watered down, and that 
the influence of political par- 
ties remains too big. 

The social democratic 
Accifrn Democrdtica party 
had filibustered the law for 
several weeks. Now. says 
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Caldera: targets party power 

Mercedes de Freitas of a Car- 
acas-based advocacy group, 
there is little time before 
next year's election to “make 
the new council frilly func- 
tional. clean the voting lists 
of illegal voters and issue 
new identity cards". 

The law could still be 
caught up in a legal quag- 
mire if the Supreme Court 
agrees to hear a case 
brought by the president of 
the current electoral tribu- 
nal. who. in an apparent 
move to hold on to dwind- 
ling power, argues the law is 
unconstitutional. 

Venezuela has one of the 
longest-standing democra- 
cies in Latin America but, 
critics say. its electoral pro- 
cess is flawed and popular 
participation is limited. 

Fraud is a problem at the 
municipal and provincial 
level says Friedrich Welsch, 
professor of politics at the 
Simon Bolivar University in 
Caracas. Four and five out of 
20 states were ordered to 
repeat elections over charges 
of fraud in 1992 and 1995. 
respectively. 


Likelihood of 
Kenya post-poll 
violence fades 


By Micftela Wrong in Nairobi 


Hie. possibility of a .violent 
popular reaction to Presi- 
dent JOanieZ arap Mai's ' re- 
election on a minority vote 
appeared to-be fading yester- 
day .as. leading Kenyan oppo- 
sition. contenders rejected 
the poll as fraudulent but 
..stepped short of threatening 
mass action. 

Mwai Kibaki and Raila 
Odinga, Champions of the 
Kikuyu and Luo communi- 
ties -. two of . the country’s 
largest tribes said they 
categorically rejected” the 
outcome, of this week's cha- 
otic multiparty elections and 
dettianded. a re-hin with in 
three, weeks. .. 

But: they .'could not. say 
what action they would take 
if the demand was' ignored, 
as seemed certain, and. (fid 
not repeat earlier warnings- 
that civfl . war was looming. 
Instead urging Jheir support- 
ers to remain calm: 

The feet that other party 
leaders were absent from the 
podium undermined- any 
suggestion that a fractious 
opposition was. merg in g into 
a, force capable of. taking on 
Mr Min and bis 1 ruling Kami, 
party. V. : • ’ - 

Tiere w^s also a sense of 
t^ for'fmlookers. many 
of whom att e n ded ' a ..similar . 
press conference after the 
1992 elections- at which, 
defeated opposition leaders 
pledged too late and to no 
eventual effect — to unite 
against Mr Moi. 

By. yesterday evening 
unofficial results still 
sfiowedtee TSyear-old presi- 
dent ..had snY unassailable 
lead and passed tha 25 per 
cent mark to sis of Kenya's 
right provinces, avoiding a 
run off and uutstrippring his 
1992 performance. 


With 174 out of 210 constit- 
uencies counted, Mr Moi had 
2.08m votes compared to 
1.69m for Mr Kibaki and 
615,000 for Mr Odinga, who 
received little support out- 
tide Nyanza, bis fiefdom to 
western Kenya. 

Predictions that African 
voters would not take a 
woman candidate seriously 
proved correct, with Charity 
Ngilu coming a weak fifth. 

Increasingly, public inter- 
est was focusing on the out- 
come of the parliamentary 
vote,, which yesterday 
showed the ruling Kanu 
party and the combined 
opposition vote running 
neck-and-neck. 

If Kanu fails to win an 
overall majority, it means 
opposition parties could 
unite to pass a no-confidence 
motion on the government 

But If Mr Moi has won a 
fifth term in office, the 
shambolic election process 
has foiled to give him the 
fresh psychological start he 
desperately needed. “The 

year has begun on a sour 
note,” said the Daily Nation, 
the country’s biggest news- 
paper. “The monumentally 
shameful organisation of the 
much-awaited elections will 
not be Quickly forgotten.” 

The outcome reveals a 
country as dangerously 
divided as ever on ethnic 
fines. Despite overtures to 
the Kikuyu, Mr Moi was 
massively shunned in Cen- 
tral Province and Nairobi, 
the community's strong- 
holds. 

Once again, his success 
was built on a coalition of 
CTnafl tribes and premised on 
their . suspicion of larger 
groups. That leaves a large 
swathe of the population 
marginalis ed and discon- 
tented. 


FT GUIDE TO WORLD CURRENCIES 


Tha table below givee the latest available rates of exchange (rotnbed) against four Kay curr ancles on Wednesday. December 31. 1907 . In some cases the rate is nominal. Market rates are the average at buying 
and seMng rates except where they are shown to be otherwtee. fn some cases market rates have been calculated from those ol foreign currencies to which they are tied. 
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Northern Irish police step up patrols 


By John Murray Brown 
in County Tyrone 

Northern Irish police are stepping 
up patrols on the streets of Belfast, 
the region’s principal city, in an 
effort to avert loyalist attacks after 
the murder last weekend of Billy 
Wright, leader of the Loyalist Vol- 
unteer Force. 

The Royal Ulster Constabulary 
announced that police surveillance 
at bars, clubs, bookmakers and 
churches in nationalist areas 
would be "increased significantly” 
with the army returning to support 
foot patrols. 

The first of the 16Q prisoners on 


Christmas leave returned to the 
Maze prison yesterday, passing the 
dowers laid outside by supporters 
of Mr Wright 

Mo Mowlam, secretary of state 
for Northern Ireland, said it was a 
serious situation but insisted it 
was "not out of control". She cut 
short her New Year break to hold a 
crisis meeting with Ronnie Flana- 
gan, the RUC chief constable, who 
said: “I can't say at this stage there 
is no risk of further attack.” 

David Trimble, the Ulster Union- 
ist leader, said: “There is a danger 
that the actions of the LVF will 
lead to a crumbling of the cease- 
fire." He said there was “diminish- 


ing confidence" in Ms Mowlam. “It 
will do nobody any good amply to 
support someone who is not doing 
a goad job," Mr Trimble told the 
BBC’s Today programme. 

His stance was attacked by John 
Hume, leader of the moderate 
nationalist Social Democratic and 
Labour party. “No one should 
allow that to derail the peace pro- 
cess, or indeed, to strengthen what 
these people have done fay reacting 
in the way that Mr Trimble is 
reacting," he said. 

The Loyalist Volunteer Force, a 
small Protestant paramilitary 
group, claimed responsibility for 
the murder of a Catholic man In a 


north Belfast bar on New Year’s 
day, and warned that "this is Dot 
the end”. Asked whether the LVF 
had acted alone, Mr Flanagan said 
it was “much too early to say 
whether that is precisely the case". 
Officials are concerned the LVF 
may have been helped b}’ one of 
the mainstream loyalist groups. 

John Major, the former Conser- 
vative prime minister, played down 
the current difficulties in one of his 
first comments on Northern 
Ireland since the election. 

“The various parties in the talks 
are now coming up to some very 
serious decisions that everyone 
knew would have to be taken at 


some rimy - And I think tension is 
higher for that reason." he said. 

• Roisin McAliskey was yesterday 
committed for extradition to Ger- 
many where she is wanted in con- 
nection with an alleged IRA mortar 
attack on the British Anny bar- 
racks in Osnabruck in June 1996. 

The move leaves Jack Straw, 
home secretary, with the derision 
on whether to block the extradi- 
tion, which has been opposed by 
the Irish government Ms McAlis- 
key is the daughter of Bernadette 
McAliskey, the civil rights cam- 
paigner. 

Man in the News, Page 7 


Millennium lift 
for bell industry 


By Jhn KeUy 

One of Britain's two 
re maining bell foundries has 
predicted a 50 per cent 
Increase in turnover in the 
run up to the millennium, 
thanks to ambitious plans to 
ring every church bell in the 
country on January l 2000. 

The Ringing in the Millen- 
nium project, backed by £3m 
of Millennium Fund cash, 
has increased demand for 
new and recast bells, bell 
cradles and installation, 
according to the £2.5m UR 
tower bell industry. 

“There is certainly a 
boom. There's uo doubt 
about it. The rest of the 
industry, including at least a 
dozen or more bell-hanging 
firms, are finding the same 


marked increase." said Colin 
Banton of John Taylor’s In 
Loughborough - one of the 
world's largest foundries 
with turnover of iip to 
£l.25m a year. 

There has been a row 
within the industry over the 
allocation of funds from the 
Millennium Commission and 
the speed with which appli- 
cations have been processed. 

Those helping to organise 
the millennium project, 
including the Central Coun- 
cil of Church BeURingers, 
said applications bad to be 
fully vetted. Each project 
had to have 50 per cent of 
the cost raised or promised 
before official funding was 
agreed for the remainder. 

Millennium clangers. Page 7 
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£2.000 nominal debentures 1996/2000 Series 
("Centre Cant Debentures”) 

So out beiqw are the price* and dales of the three most recent transactions 
in [be Centre Court Debentures, as notified to die Company. 

The amount of £19.625 has been paid up on the Centre Court D eb e n t ures . 
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Set out below are the prices and date* of the three most recent iraosuaioiis 
in dir No. I Court Debentures, as notified to the Company. 
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KAtSHA Modeler Pro 

Document and model your 
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and see your real costsll Over 
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Murky waters: most Pushers” have fallal in - “you just come out, have a shower, change clothes and carry on’ 

Warning on ‘worsening’ sewers 


By Michael Peel 

The sewers of England and 
Wales will fall into serious 
disrepair unless more 
money is spent on renova- 
tion, several water compa- 
nies have warned. 

The companies say the 
network is deteriorating 
because Ofwat, the industry 
regulator, does not permit 
them to raise prices to fund 
investment in preventive 
maintenance. 

However, others who mon- 
itor the sewerage network 
argue that its condition has 
worsened because water 
companies underspent on 
maintenance in the years 
following privatisation of 
the industry in 1989. They 
say Ofwat should not allow 


companies to raise prices to 
fund the extra repair work 
required. 

Almost a tenth of the 
294,900km of sewers in 
England and Wales are sig- 
nificantly cracked or 
deformed. In some regions, 
a fifth of the network needs 
substantial repairs. “In 
some areas there are signs 
there conld be increasing 
deterioration." says Dr 
Peter Spillett, chairman of 
the waste water group of the 
Water Services Association, 
which represents nine of the 
10 water and sewerage com- 
panies. 

“Some companies have 
concerns that if you go on 
like this and then get fast 
deterioration, you suddenly 
have to spend a lot of money 


quickly. The question Is, do 
yon spend the money now to 
avoid spending much more 
money later?" 

Ofwat estimates mainte- 
nance budgets after examin- 
ing historic trends in the 
amount of urgent repair 
work that companies have 
had to carry out following 
incidents such as tunnel col- 
lapses and flooding. 

Dilys Plant, head of exter- 
nal relations, says It is more 
cost-effective to adopt this 
reactive approach than to 
make allowances for peri- 
odic repairs. 

But some companies say 
the regulator’s approach 
could lead to progressive 
worsening of the condition 
of the sewerage system. 

Howard Price, assistant 


secretary for the Chartered 
Institute of Environmental 
Health, says preventive 
maintenance Is essential to. 
protect the public from toe. 
spread of toxic waste, rats 
and disease from sewers. 

However, he also points 
out that between 1990 and 
1995, the water industry 
spent £680m on sewerage 
maintenance, compared 
with Ofwat’s estimate of 
E904m. 

“I certainly don’t accept 
that any additional work 
necessarily has to feed 
through into biUs." says Mr 
Price. “Shareholders returns 
should be shaved a bit and 
the companies should spend 
the money they said they 
would on sewer mainte- 
nance." 


Where enemy is fat, not rat 

Michael Peel steps gingerly through part of London’s waste system 


I nside a London sewer, 
almost every step feels 
as if it will end in an 
unwanted dip. 

Often the gravelly deposits 
on the bottom of the tunnel 
slide from underneath your 
feet. Sometimes you are 
caught out by an unexpected 
step, or brickwork hidden 
underwater. Most unnerving 
are the large, unidentifiable 
objects which batter your 
shins with the full force of 
the flow. 

But Alan Lenander, trunk 
sewers engineer for Thames 
Water, says the debris in the 
tunnels under Beckton, east 
London, is not evidence that 
the capital's 55,000km sewer 
system is crumbling. He says 
confidently: “If you take a 
map of our sewers and stick 
a pin anywhere, we will take 
you there and show you the 
condition of the sewers." 

Thames is nearing the end 
of a £94 dm sewer mainte- 
nance and improvement pro- 
gramme. The company now 
spends £40m a year on main- 
taining a system that is 
more than a century old. At 
present rates of repair, it 
would take much more than 
the next 100 years to folly 

renovate the network. 


But Mr Lenander dis- 
misses claims that the capi- 
tal’s sewers are dilapidated 
and rat-infested. He says 
that most or the damage to 
the system is caused by 
items shoved down toilets, 
plugs and manholes by 
inconsiderate Londoners. 

Mr Lenander’s 55-strong 
team of “fl ushers" have bad 
to remove wheelbarrows, 
motorcycles and even a tele- 
graph pole. More common 
irritants include tights, 
which block the sewer by 
accumulating around service 
ladders, and cotton buds, 
which block the filters at 
treatment works. 

The flusher's greatest 
enemy is congealed fat, 
which is similar in consis- 
tency to chalk. Each year. 
Thames spends about £2m 
removing 40,000 fat block- 
ages from its sewers. In Sep- 
tember, the 4ft by 3ft Picca- 
dilly sewer, which serves the 
restaurants in and around 
Soho, was blocked for 150ft 
by solid fat 

The Piccadilly sewer was 
one of the original London 
watercourses which for 
much of the first half of the 
19th century drained the 

capital's excrement straight 


into the river Thames. 

The government was 
forced to take action when 
common diseases such as 
cholera and yellow fever 
were linked with polluted 
water. In 1853, Sir Joseph 
Bazalgette, chief engineer of 
the Metropolitan Commis- 
sion of Sewers, began plan- 
ning a set of underground 
waterways to run west to 
east and intercept the tribu- 
tary sewers before they 
reached the river. 

At first the plan was held 
up by a lack of finance and 
conflicts between consul- 
tants. That changed in 1858 
- known as “the year of the 
big stink" - when a sitting 
of the House of Commons 
had to be suspended because 
the smell from the Thames 
was so bad. 

Bazalgette's work was 
completed in 1875. It remains 
the backbone of the system 
today. 

Mr Lenander admits there 
have been occasional tunnel 
collapses and that Thames 
has bad to reinforce other 
walls. 

But he says that for the 
most part the sewers are 
well fortified by four layers 
of Victorian redbrick. 


Inside the tunnel, the 
brickwork is peppered with 
curiosities, among them 
vast, billowing cobwebs and 
stalactites of chalk which Mr 
Lenander says sometimes 
grow down to the floor. 

There is no evidence of the 
presence of rats. Mr Lenan- 
der says the water is too 
fast-flowing and the food too 
scarce for the rodents to 
thrive. Thames also spends 
£800,000 a year on pest con- 
trol. 

But Mr Lenander admits 
that the old rumour that 
there are as many sewer rats 
as Londoners might be true. 
“There might be and there 
might not," he says. 

The men who work in the 
tunnels are more concerned 
about less obvious health 
risks. Used syringes can eas- 
ily become tangled up in 
tights and rags, while the 
organisms which cause 
debilitating diseases such as 
hepatitis A and leptospirosis 
also lurk in the water. 

Mast of the D ushers have 
fallen in at some point “It 
doesn't worry you." says one 
of them, Keith GoUedge. 

"You just come out have a 
shower, put a fresh lot of 
clothes on and carry on." 


UK NEWS DIGEST 




Jack Straw, the home secretary, yesterday revealed that ' 
he was the unnamed cabinet minister whose son was 
arrested after allegedly selling cannabis to a reporter _ ; 
from theDaffy Mirror newspaper. . 

Mr Straw was able to reveal his identity alter the courts 


newspapers from naming him. 

Ai a hastSy convened press conference, "Mr Straw spoke 
of his “shock and conoenT when told of the kllegatioiis 
against his 17-year-old son two weeks ago. H6 said he was" 
as “disturbed" as the press that he had not been able to - 
speak openly about it before. But he strongly refuted sug- 
gestions that the law had been used to protect his own 
anonymity and denied that the experience would alter las 
views about toe legalisation of drugs or toe frnporfance of 
parental responsibility. - - 

The move followed the publication of Mr Straw’s name 
yesterday in seroal Scottish newspapers which were not 
bound by the English injunction. The minister’s Identity 
had already been revealed in FranceSoir, the French 
newspaper available in London, and on the internet. 

On Tuesday. John Morris, toe attorney general, 
obtained an injunction in the High Court to prevent The/ 
Sun newspaper from naming - the minis ter. The minister . 
had earlier told newspapers anonymously that he - 
intended to make a public statement as soon as toe legal 
restraints an identification, were lifted.' ■ - - ' 

The incident Is particularly embarrassing for Mr StraW. 
who has been in the forefront of the government's - 

against drags. David Wighton. London 

■ PUBLIC FINANCES 


Chancellor criticised for ‘risk’ . 

Gordon Brown, the chancellor, was yesterday accused of; . 
taking risks with the public finances by providing the ’ 

lowest reserve for unexpected government spending for 
the next financial year. 

Malcolm Bruce, the opposition Liberal Democrat party's 
Treasury spokesman, said figures supplied by the House 
of Commons’ library underrained the Chancellor's reputa- 
tion for financial prudence. “Gordon Brown claims to be a 
prudent, iron chancellor, but these figures show that he 
has run down next year’s contingency reserve to toe low- 
est ever leveL He is not Gordon the prudent, but Gordon , 
the unready." he said. - 

The figures reveal that the contingency reserve, a 
buffer for unbudgeted spending, has been reduced from 
the Conservatives’ figure of £5bn ($&25bn) to £2hn for 
1997-98. Mr Bruce also warned that, judging by the draft 
EU budget, the UK's net EU contributions could be more 
than £ibn higher than expected. David Wightan . London 

■ INTEREST RATE 


Rise expected after credit soars 

Consumer credit soared to new heights in November, fuel- 
ling expectations of further interest rate increases within 
the next two months. . . 

Yesterday’s Bank of England data show total net lend- 
ing to consumers - toe' difference between new loans and. 
the repayment of old debt - went op from £964m (SLfiSOm} 


in October to £l-2bn in November, excluding toe use of 
credit cards. It was the highest net lending total since 
February and one of the highest in this economic cycle. 

The figure exceeded toe consensus forecast by about 50 
per cent. Analysts wav surprised by the apparent contra- 
diction of a reported slowdown in retail sales in Novem- 
ber and a simultaneous rise in consumer credit Yester- 
day’s data corroborate other largely anecdotal evidence 
that the Christmas shopping season could have been more 
buoyant than predicted. Wolfgang Mtinchau. London 

LANDFILL TAXES 


Warning on shortages of material 

The introduction of landfill taxes is creating a serious 
shortage of material to fill and landscape former quarries 
and mines, according to an industry survey. 

The Quarry Products Association is seeking changes to 
the tax regime to discourage developers and contractors 
from dumping waste illegally or on unlicensed sites. It - 
says the government is losing a minimum of at least £50m 
($82-5m) a year in potential tax revenue just from legal 
but u nli censed landfill operations which are largely unre- 
gulated. 

Taxes of £2 a tonne for inert materials, such as soil, 
brick and concrete, and £7 a tonne for -active household, 
industrial and commercial wastes were introduced in 
October 1996 to reduce waste and encourage recycling. 
However, the association said that exemptions - such as 
using waste materials to landscape public highways or 
private sector golf courses - had encouraged contractors 
to avoid the tax. Andrew Taylor, London 

CRY OF LONDON 


Kohl to receive freedom honour 

Germany’s Chancellor Helmut Kohl is to receive the Hon- 
orary Freedom of the City of London. 

The Corporation of London said it was honouring Chan- 
cellor Kohl, at a ceremony next month, for his statesman- 
ship, his “remarkable" contribution to European politics 
and. particularly, his leading role in toe reunification of 
Germany. It is the first t ime a European statesman from 
outside Britain has received the freedom, which also 
recognises toe close links between the City of London as 
Britain’s financial centre and Germany. 

The corporation said the move had the full backing of 
the British government, which on Thursday began its six- 
month presidency of the European Union. 

FRANK MUIR 


Veteran comedy writer dies 

Veteran comedy writer and broadcasting personality 
Frank Muir died yesterday, after celebrating half a cen- 
tury as one of Britain's favourite funnymen. He was 77. 

He died in bed - hours after spending an evening 
watching Forrest Gump on television, and commending 
the script, his wife said yesterday. His death came three . 
months after he had published Ids memoirs, A Kentish 
Lad, packed with anecdotes about his long career in radio 
and television. 


Top 100 companies outperform smaller rivals 


By Jane Martinson, 

Investment Correspondent 

The UK’s largest 100 companies 
significantly outperformed medi- 
um-sized groups last year, accord- 
ing to research published yester- 
day by FTSE International and the 
Frank Russell group of consul- 
tants. 

The UK Style Indices survey was 
established to chart the perfor- 
mance of FTSE 100 and FTSE 250 
companies according to two classi- 
fications: “value" stocks with a low 

share price to book value, and 
“growth" stocks, that typically 
appear highly priced in relation 


to the net asset value. 

The study says the average dif- 
ference in total returns - defined 
as share price appreciation plus 
income increase - achieved by the 
100 largest companies in the 
growth category and their medium- 
sized counterparts was 20 percent- 
age points. 

In the year as a whole, the loo 
biggest growth companies returned 
almost 29 per cent while the 250 
medium-sized companies returned 
8.5 per cent In the value category 
the 100 largest companies returned 
28 per cent, and the 
medium-sized companies 11 per 
cent. 


The evidence of a “flight to 
safety” in the UK echoes that In 
the US stock market where the 
largest companies outperformed 
smaller groups for most of the 
year. 

Kenneth Ayers, an adviser to the 
Frank Russell company, said: ‘The 
purpose of the indices is to provide 
an appropriate measure for inves- 
tors to judge those managers." 

Overall, growth stocks margin- 
ally outperformed value stocks last 
year with growth companies In the 
FTSE 850 achieving a total return 
of 25.03 per cent compared with 
24.05 per cent. 

Mr Ayers said he had expected 


the disparity between the two 
groups to he wider. “Growth and 
value turned out pretty much the 
same in aggregate." he said. 
“That’s fairly unusual" 

John Stannard. new managing 
director of Frank Russell, said: . 
“Although trends in growth and 
value are less marked overall than 
in earlier years, the UK style indi- 
ces clearly highlight the contrast- 
ing results across style and capital- 
isation sectors." 

The figures highlight the differ- 
ence between large- and medium- 
sized companies. The study showed 
that value beat growth in the lower 
performing medium-sized sector by 


2.7 percentage points. In the 100 
largest companies, growth beat 
value by 0.67 percentage points. 
The figures help reveal the domina- 
tion of large companies in the over- 
all result for the FTSE 350. 

The fourth quarter brought a 
reversal of the year's trend with 
medium-sized companies outper- 
forming the top' 100 by about 1.5 
percentage points across both 
styles. Analysts said difficulties in 
Asia would have had a dispropor- 
tionate effect on larger companies. 

The indices were established in 
June- Retrospective analysis has 
been used to give the annual 
results. 
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A tale of two 
markets 


Conventional businesses are co-opting the internet teclmology’ 
that once threatened their existence, writes Nicholas: Denton i 


F or a symbol of bow the 
internet is maturing, 
look no further than 
Netscape Communica- 
tions, the company 
that popularised the network by 
making it easy to "surf” for infor- 
mation. The overnight success of 
Netscape's “browser software" 
generated huge demand for the 
Silicon Valley-based company's 
initial public offering in 1995 and 
made Its hip corporate culture 
famous. 

Times have changed. Witness a 
recent Netscape briefing to mar- 
ket and Investment bank ana- 
lysts in autumn 1997. A recently 
recruited corporate type - his 
concession to Netscape’s laidback 
ethos a zip-topped shirt that sits 
awkwardly with a brass-buttoned 
blazer - explains how he is build- 
ing the company's computer ser- 
vices business. 

That is a lucrative, but unin- 
spiring activity. It helps large 
corporations manage their inter- 
nal computer networks, the prov- 
ince of long-established compa- 
nies such as Electronic Data 
Systems. That Netscape is 
branching out into such business 
confirms a truth that is unpalat- 
able to internet romantics: Net- 
scape, the pioneer of the internet. 
hn«t gone mainstream. 

Netscape's evolution mirrors 
that of the internet itself. As the 
network has grown in size, speed 
and sophistication, it has become 
an integral part of industries 
such as financial services, media 
and retailing. In the US, at least, 
it is nothing less than a part of 
everyday life. 

“The internet bas come of age 
in the last year." says Steve Case, 
chief executive of America 
Online, the world’s largest online 
service. To back up his point, he 
adds: “Look, the Nobel peace 
prize went to someone who used 
the internet to build awareness of 
fiie problem of landmines." 

Adoption of the internet is 
indeed accelerating. According to 
NetRatings, a market research 
company, 21 per cent of US 
households have access at home 
to the worldwide web, the multi- 
media offspring of the internet 
that for most users, is synony- 
mous with it Of these, about a 
quarter had signed up only in the 
previous six months. 

Then there are those with 
access to the net at work, and the 
growing number of users in coun- 
tries such as Japan. Germany 
and the UK. If the current growth 
rate is extrapolated, projections 
that the internet will reach 200m 
people by 2000 do not seem at all 
far-fetched. 

Equally important for the 
medium's commercial viability, 
consumers and business people 
appear to have conquered their 
concerns, both real and imagi- 
nary, about the security of data, 
such as credit card numbers, 
travelling over the network. Pur- 
chases of goods and services over 
the internet are becoming com- 
monplace. 

Dell Computer, a leading direct 


Bond investors and equity 
investors are both entering the 
new year in bullish mood. But 
1998 may bring them very differ- 
ent fortunes. The difference lies 
in how slower output growth 
t his year will affect each mar- 
ket 

The bond market and the 
equity market usually move in 
the same direction. But they 
can be forced away from this 
pattern by a different economic 
environment. A deflationary 
shock can lead to a weak equity 
market and a strong bond mar- 
ket. because it reduces both 
inflation expectations and 
growth expectations. This is 
exactly what has happened in 
Japan. So far, despite the defla- 
tionary shock of the Asian cri- 
sis. other leading equity and 
bond markets have continued to 
move together. But the strains 
are beginning to show. 

The strength in international 
bond markets was one of the 
biggest investment stories of 
1997. Long bond yields in 
Europe and the US fell to their 
lowest levels in decades. 

One of the main reasons has 
been a decline in inflation 
expectations in most of the 
advanced economies. The US 
has been buzzing with talk 
about a “new paradigm" of high 
growth and low inflation. And 
in Europe, efforts to qualify for 
European monetary union have 
resulted in falling inflation 
rates. All this has been good 
news for the bond markets. 

Another reason has been the 
flood of surplus savings from 
the Far East into western mar- 
kets. Japanese investors, in par- 
ticular, have been searching for 
higher returns, given the dis- 
mally low yields available to 
them at home. 


folios, which reinforced its 
impact on bonds. US treasuries, 
in particular, have benefited 
from the flight to quality away 
horn the emerging markets. 

Many of the deflationary 
influences will be long-lasting, 
and are likely to keep the bond 
market strong in 1998. and per- 
haps beyond. 

Equities, meanwhile, are still 
riding high. The October crash 
proved to be a temporary distur- 
bance to a remarkably strong 
and long-lasting bull market 


Growth downturn 

But more recently bonds have 
strengthened because of the cri- 
sis In Asia. The crisis will cause 
a downturn in growth in the 
advanced economies, through a 
deterioration in their trade per- 
formance. The International 
Monetary Fund estimated that 
this would cut about 0.2 per- 
centage points from growth in 
most of the advanced econo- 
mies. with Japan suffering dou- 
ble this loss. 

This slowdown in growth is 
likely to ease inflationary pres- 
sures and reduce the need for 
central banks to raise interest 
rates. Lower prices of imports 
from the Asian economies will 
also help to keep inflation in 
check. 

And the Asian crisis led to a 
significant reallocation of port- 


High expectations 

The performance of equities 
towards the end of last year was 
strongly supported by the bond 
market. Long bond yields have 
been suggesting a fall in expec- 
ted real interest rates. This has 
had a powerful effect on equi- 
ties. since investors discount 
the future earnings stream of 
their equities by the real inter- 
est rate. 

But equity investors may be 
missing some of the story. Yes, 
bond markets are suggesting a 
fall in real interest rates. How- 
ever, a good deal of the move- 
ment in bonds has been due to 
lower expectations of economic 
growth. Investors may not have 
realised the full implications of 
rhis for the future direction of 
the equity market. The problem 
is that spectacular rates of earn- 
ings growth during the past few 
years have fostered unrealisti- 
cally high expectations. 

Earnings growth in the US 
has been more than 13 per cent 
a year during the past three 
years, and equity prices are 
anticipating a similar rate of 
growth for 1998. But output 
growth is now past its peak, and 
companies have lost competi- 
tiveness to Asian rivals. They 
will be hard-pressed to live up 
to the market's earnings expec- 
tations. There are similar prob- 
lems in Europe, though the mar- 
kets are not as richly priced as 
in the US. , 

The waves of mergers and 
acquisitions, restructuring and 
share buy-backs are all telltale 
signs of companies trying to 
boost earnings per share to 
match expectations. But these 
cannot go on forever. At some 
point, expectations must adjust 
to reality. 

The deflationary forces at | 
work in the global economy 
raise question marks over the 
outlook far 1998. A strong bond 
market will not be enough to 
support current valuations of 
equities if profits growth does 
not match up to expectations. 
1998 may be the year when the 
two markets part company. 
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seller of personal computers, 
reached $6m (£3.Gm) in daily 
sales over the internet during the 
peak pre-Christmas shopping 
period. By the turn of the cen- 
tury, it expects half of all orders 
to come online. 

Amazon.com, an online com- 
petitor to Barnes & Noble, the 
biggest US book retailer, sells as 
many books as 20 superstores. 
And market research companies 
expect US consumers to have 
spent more than $lbu buying 
gifts online during the Christmas 
shopping season. 

The initial impact of the inter- 
net has been on services requir- 
ing relatively modest “band- 
width" or communications 
capacity: those delivered in text 
•and still pictures, such as news, 
or interactive forms, numbers 
and graphs, such as online finan- 
cial services. 

But the internet is encroaching 
on other industries such as tele- 
vision, as 3Com and other equip- 
ment makers offer faster 
modems, which connect ordinary 
telephone lines to the internet 
Services such as At Home Net- 
works . offer high-speed access 
over cable television systems. 

Aided by compression software 
from companies such as Real- 
Networks, modems are now pow- 
erful enough to carry video of 
passable quality through a tele- 
phone line and on to a window 
the size of a Post-It note on the 
user’s screen. The first to exploit 
the technology have, predictably, 
been pomographers. But main- 
stream broadcasters such as 
CNBC, the cable channel, are 


experimenting with the new 
medium. 

“Every industry is going to get 
nuked." says Neil Weintraut. a 
venture capitalist with 21st Cen- 
tury Internet, a. fund devoted to 
internet investments. “There are 
truckloads of money coming in to 
Silicon Valley. It is a fantastic 
opportunity far start-ups." 

It may indeed sometimes 
appear as if the two-year-old 
internet industry is mounting a 
takeover of mainstream corpo- 
rate America. The reality is more 
like a merger, as a glimpse of the 
following three sectors helps to 
clarify. 

• Telecommunications. As data 
traffic Increases, and companies 
such as US-based Qwest and Ger- 
many's Deutsche Telekom begin 
to offer voice services over the 
internet, the net is engulfing the 
telecommunications network. 
Traditional voice calls will repre- 
sent just 1 per cent of total traffic 
by the year 2003, according to 
John Sidgmore, chief executive of 
the internet unit at WorldCom, 
the rapidly growing US telecoms 
group. He bases his startling pre- 
diction on the assumption that 
the volume of data traffic will 
increase dramatically, while a 
large proportion of voice calls 
will also travel over the internet 
in the form of data. 

However, the telecoms industry 
is as much taking over the inter- 
net as the other way around. 
(The internet is already part of 
the telecommunications network 
in that it travels alongside voice 
calls.) For example UUNet, the 
internet service provider founded 


by Mr Sidgmore, was absorbed by 
WorldCom in 1996. Two others, 
BBN and Netcom, lost their inde- 
pendence in 1997. 

Moreover, one of the defining 
characteristics of the internet is 
that data are sent in the form of 
packets bounced around the net- 
work and reassembled at their 
destination. To achieve clear 
voice and. video co mmuni cations, 
efforts are being made to rede- 
sign the network to enable dedi- 
cated. unbroken connections. In 
other words, it is becoming more 
like the telephone system. 

• Television. Companies such as 
NetChannel have this autumn 
begun offering set-top boxes that 
bring the internet to television 
sets. As internet access speeds 
up, these providers will be able to 
offer video as just another form 
of internet data. 

There is a paradox, however. 
The box launched this Christinas 
by WebTV, the Microsoft subsid- 
iary, piggybacks on television 
signals to download multimedia 
material too bulky for transmit- 
ting over an ordinary telephone 
line. 

At first sight, this is confirma- 
tion of the internet’s invasion of 
other communication channels. 
However, because the airwaves 
cannot discriminate between 
users, WebTV plans to deliver 
content with broad audience 
appeal So the internet, once seen 
as a democratising medium in 
which tiny outfits could compete 
against the giants, is in this case 
set to become a playground for 
broadcasters and publishers with 
the broadest reach. By encroaeh- 


I n maturing, and becmzdng 
part of the fabric of: busi- 
ness, the web has tbere- 
fore lost some of its pio- 
neering edge: Because 
every significant information 
technology company has focused, 
its strategy .on. the internet, it; is 
all but impossible for one venture 
to establish new technology-stan- 
dards - as Netscape .did by 
Punching its pioneering browser 
software in 1994. 

True, companies such as Ink- 
tomi, which sells software to dis- 
tribute copies of web page& to 
machines closer to the end user, 
are growing rapidly through 
innovative technology. But it, 
and several other fashionable 
start-ups such as GlobalCenter, 
are ironing out the ' wrinkles of 
the internet rather than breaking 
truly new ground. 

The constraints are reflected in 
the failure last year of two much- 
hyped technologies to meet ini- 
tial expectations. Each of these 
was said to be the harbinger of a 
second internet revolution, as 
important as the development of 
the worldwide web in 1993 and 
1994. 

One was “push", which prom- 
ised to deliver tailored informa- 
tion to desktops rather than 
require users to pull it down 
laboriously from the web. The 
other was Java, a programming 
language to enable the delivery 
over the internet or other net- 
works of such complex applica- 
tions as a word-processing pack- 
age. In both cases, web -site 
publishers and users have often 
come to the conclusion that the 
existing internet works well 
enough for most purposes. 

By comparison with “push" 
and Java technology, the two 
technology standards that set off 
the internet boom TCP/IP, the 
protocol governing comm uni ca- 
tions over the network, and 
HTML, the language far laying 
out web pages - are old hat But 
the revolution they sparked, even 
as it is co-opted by the business 
establishment, is only just begin- 
ning to overturn the existing 
order. 
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Little unity on the language front 


From Mr Joachim Riedel 
Sir, Michael Smith’s report (“A 
deep-rooted complacency”, 
December 29) about European 
language skills is a little exagger- 
ated with Its focus only on the 
failings of the British. I am Ger- 
man but travel frequently to 
France - to the Alsace. In Stras- 
bourg many people speak Ger- 
man - but travel 10km beyond 
Strasbourg and it is hard to find 
anyone who can, or will, speak 
German. Even in the wine village 
of Riquewfiir. some 25km from 
the bonier and always full of Ger- 


man visitors, its hard to find 
someone who will speak German. 

Nor is it any better in Kehl, the 
first town on the German side of 
the border. Few ordinary Ger- 
mans there can speak more than 
a few halting words of French 
and many speak no French at alL 
And yet it is the governments 
of these two countries which 
spend so much energy espousing 
the idea of a “united Europe”. 
The reality is very different 
This is not to deny Michael 
Smith's revival of the old alatan 
that the English are not inter- 


ested in learning foreign lan- 
guages. But Europeans outside 
the big cities are not much bet- 
ter. This is so not only in Ger- 
many and France - if one travels 
Into the Swedish countryside one 
does not find too many English 
or French speakers either. 

Your correspondents should 
occasionally venture outside dip- 
lomatic circles and check life in 
the real Europe. 


Why the PITs 
promoters are 
worried 


Joachim Riedel, 
Nymphenburg Strasse 243. 
Munich, Germany 


Inflation rate target an inflated objective 


From Mr C-G.C. Pitts. 

Sir. Since it is widely believed 
by economists that Inflation indi- 
ces like the UK retail prices 
index overstate the actual rate of 
inflation (“Inflated inflation 
rate", December 18), it is at least 
feasible that some compensating 


overstatement has been built into 
the current UK target rate of 2-5 
percent 

In this event it is not meaning- 
ful to say that “We are basing 
our entire economic policy on 
trying to reduce an inflation rate 
which has already been 


achieved". All that we can safely 
conclude is that current UK infla- 
tion is about 1.2 per cent above 
the government target. 


From Mr Yugo Kovach. 

Sir. New, more transparent 
accounting rules will no longer 
allow sale and leaseback transac- 
tions to flatter the performance 
of companies and hence dupe 
their shareholders. The UK gov- 
ernment's private finance initia- 
tive is a similar sort of wheeze. 
No wonder those construction 
industry leaders and bankers 
most Involved in promoting PFI 
are worried (“PFI may be hit by 
change to accounting standards", 
December 29). They naturally 
want to exempt PFI users, such 
as hospital trusts, from the new 
accounting rules. Taxpayers be 
warned. 



C.G.C, Pitts, 

4 Learn Terrace, 

Leamington Spa CV31 IBB, UK 
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Sounding the trumpet for a dangerous form of capitalism 


Global banking made by WestLB 


From Mr Alec Falconer MEP. 

Sir, Your editorial “Middle way 
in Europe" (December 27) should 
really have been headed “The 
Anglo way in Europe”. You pro- 
pose a shift from workplace 
stakeholding to an ownership 
stake and suggest that employees 
can “afford to expose themselves 
to to market risk, whether in the 
form of defined contribution 
pensions or direct equity hold- 
ings". 

You are busy sounding the 
trumpet for this uniquely unac- 
countable farm of British capital- 
ism. yet this would cause chaos 


to German economic structures 
which have been founded on an 
equally unique form of common, 
ownership, through worker and 
community participation in both 
industrial and financial sectors. 

It is this structure - albeit 
imposed on the German people 
after the second world war - 
which has provided the frame- 
work for long-term investments 
that have ensured steady and 
progressive growth in Germany. 

Such an innovative system of 
corporate governance was not 
offered to the British people. 
Instead, we were lumbered with 


the same defective plan you are 
now offering the rest of Europe. 
Our system has so reduced our 
manufacturing base that govern- 
ments are frightened to raise 
taxes to ensure decent levels of 
provirion in health, education 
and welfare, lest it means a drain 
on capital to unaccountable 
trans-nationals. 

The people of all European 
states, including Britain, did not 
vote far Mr BP, Ms Shell or Mrs 
General Motors. 

Your Christmas wish would 
only lead to further deterioration 
In the quality of our already 


much criticised system of elec- 
toral representation. I trust the 
UK government, during Its term 
of EU presidency, will take the 
opportunity to deepen democracy 
in Europe. 

I hope this includes the very 
important extension of economic 
democracy in Britain. The Ger- 
man model is not a bad place to 
start from. 


The world a shrinking, 
whereas your scope is 
growing. WestLB, one 
of Europe's leading 
wholesale banks, bas 


exceptional goals wfth 
you. So no matter how 
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COMMENT & ANALYSIS 



M artin Mogg, 
governor of the 
Maze top secu- 
rity prison in 
Northern Ireland, will be 
glad to- have seal the back 
of 1997. 

After the embarrassing 
escape of an IRA prisoner 
two weeks ago, the gover- 
nor, 56, faced a press confer- 
ence on Tuesday to explain 
how a loyalist inmate had 
been gunned down by repub- 
licans inside what is meant 
to be one of Europe's most 
secure prisons. 

Not surprisingly, there 
have already been ritual 
calls tor Mr Mogg’s sacking, 
less than three months after 
he took on the job. 

"Yesterday the rumours 
were that I was going to be 
shot,” he said £h an inter- 
view in bis office overlook- 
ing the Maze’s infamous 
H-Blocks. In the event, atom 
be called on the wing that 
houses the Loyalist Volun- 
teer Force, he was given 
assurances they did not hold 
him responsible for the mur- 
der of Billy Wright, the 
founder of the Protestant 
paramilitary group. Instead, 
they blamed Mo Mowlam, 
secretary of state for North- 
ern Ireland. 

As politicians prepare for 
the resumption of multi- 
party fcaTicK a week on Mon- 
day. the killing of the loyal- 
ist leader and the tit-for-tat 
murders of Catholics have 
cast a grim shadow over the 
peace process. They have 
also prompted demands for 


Man in the News • Martin Moj 


At the heart of the Maze 

John Murray Brown on the governor of Ulster’s top security prison 


tougher restrictions in the 
Maze. 

"The fact is that within 
{certain] wings the dominat- 
ing power is the prisoners," 
says Mr Mogg. “We have no 
option but to /acknowledge 
that But that is no different 
from a prison on the main- 
land. It is the labels that are 
different. Paramilitaries 
Insist on using prisoner-of- 
war terminology.” 

Hie connection between 
prisoners and political devel- 
opments outside has always 
been complex. The backing 
of those inside the was 
crucial before the paramili- 
taries first declared their 
ceasefire In 1994. Many of 
the negotiating teams of 
both Sinn Ffiin, the IRA’s 
political wing, and the two 
principal loyalist parties, 
which are linked with Prot- 
estant paramilitaries, have 
done time at Her Majesty’s 
pleasure in the Maze. 

If Tony Blair, the UK 
prime m i nis ter, is to fulfil 
his promise of a political set- 
tlement by May, it is gener- 
ally agreed his government 
will have to consider some 
early releases of Maze pris- 
oners. This will hardly go 
down well with the victims 


of terrorist crimes, many of 
whom think that - for from 
contemplating early releases 
- the government should be 
toughening up conditions at 
the prison. 

With the launching of an 
nfftotgi judicial inquiry fafa 
recent events at the prison, 
the spotlight has again 
fallen on a regime that tac- 
itly accepts the political 
nature of terrorist crimes. 
This is something the 
courts, and more particu- 
larly the politicians and pub- 
lic at large, have never 
acknowledged. 

"Do you want the truth or 
the crap that tabloids write 
about this place?” Mr Mogg 
asked before agreeing to the 
interview, his first since tak- 
ing over as bead of Northern 
Ireland's largest top security 
institution in October. A lib- 
eral reformer. Mr Mogg had 
a notable career before com- 
ing to Ulster as governor of 
Durham jail. While there, he 
once bad himself locked into 
a cell for 24 hours to raise 
money tor children in need 
and to see what life behind 
bars was really like. 

Problems at the Maze date 
from the IRA's struggle to 
obtain political status for 


their prisoners in the early 
1980s. The refusal to wear 
prison unif orms or do prison 

work triggered the “dirty 
protests” when Inmates 
smeared the walls of their 
cells in excrement Ibis was 
followed by the 1961-62 IRA 
hunger strikes, when Bobby 
flanifa qwrf others demanded 

f}ygi ^ g t iw u rpiTiwi^ re sto re 

the special category status 
paramilitary prisoners had 
eqjoyed until 1978. 

Denis Faul, a Roman 
Catholic priest who adminis- 
tered the last rites to many 
of the republican hunger 
strikers, calls Sands “the 
biggest prison reformer of 
the 20th century”. 

As a result of concessions 
won then, Mr Mogg holds 
monthly meetings with 
what he openly refers to as 
Hip "ft ffiw ^ w m man^ng " Of 
the paramilitary grouptogs. 
The officer-commanding dic- 
tates who enters the prison- 
ers’ wings, and even the 
daily bead count requires 
his say-so. 

“We’ve come to terms 
with it,” says Mr Mogg. who 

at any given time has fewer 
than 400 prison officers 
looking after nearly 500 pris- 
oners. “That structure 


exists. What we've tried to 
do is use it for the better 
governance of the prison." 

Finlay Spratt, spokesman 
for the Northern Ireland 
Prison Officers Association, 
believes the concessions 
have gone too for. The Maze, 
which an animal budget 
of £$&u (f96m), has become 
little mare than “an acad- 
emy of terror”, be says. 

34r Mogg believes there 
have to be concessions to 
win the co-operation of pris- 
oners. “If anybody thinks 
they are controlling the pris- 
oners other than with the 
co-operation of the inmates, 
they really are kidding 
themselves,” he says. 

Part of the reason for 
apparent laxity is the lim- 
ited contact between prison- 
ers and prison officers, 
designed to prevent staff 
from being compromised 
and threatened. It also 
blunts the paramilitaries' 
intelligence gathering, a 
vital consideration given 
that 28 prison officers have 
been killed since the start of 
the troubles in 1969. 

Mr Mogg believes the 
more sensational slurs on 
the regime are made by dis- 
illusioned prison officers, 


some of whom are angry at 
the governor's decision to 
reform the pay structure, 
scrapping overtime but 
Improving basic pay and 
pension benefits. 

The governor defends 
some concessions made to 
prisoners, such as access to 
television and computers 
and the lack of restriction i 
on reading material. “I 
believe they should have 
access to any book or maga- 
zine available on the out- 
side. Perhaps I would draw a 
line at How to Escape from 
the Maze or How to Manu- 
facture a Device far Knocking 
Down a Prison Wall.” 

There are no metal work- 
shops. says Mr Mogg, dis- 
missing suggestions that the 
gun used in this week’s mur- 
der was manufactured 
inside the prison. As for the 
alleged use of mobile 
phones, he says the prison 
has the technology to inter- 
fere with the signal, render- 
ing them useless. 

The biggest difference 
between the Maze and other 
high secure units is the 
so-called 24-hour unlock 
scheme, where prisoners are 
free to roam their own wing 
of the prison. 

But security is not com- 
promised, says Mr Mogg. 
“What is compromised is the 
perception that prisoners 
should be locked in their 
cells. It’s almost a strange 
Anglo Saxon approach. You 
go to Norway and Sweden, 
and a majority of their pris- 
ons don't have cells at all” 




'■ John Thornhill reports on Russia's growing love affair with 
=’ chocolate and the development of domestic manufacturers 

Sweet taste of success 

T hose Russians who ~ """"1 faces stiff competition as 

remain sceptical I WES NO J-ONfiER TEST SOPf - CEW iRfiS I several western manufoctur- 
about the benefits I WRY /VAN V I ers open greenfield plants in 

of ‘ a competitive I wr-sst '* Vtl Yil Russia. 


T he bells of England 
are waiting. 

In more than 5,000 
church towers, bells 
are being prepared, repaired 
and rehung, while new ones 
are being founded and recast 
ready for an outpouring of 
noise to rival the clanging 
that greeted victory in 
Europe in 1945. New recruits 
are being taught the art of 
ringing so that every bell in 
England that ring will 
do so at noon on new year’s 
day 2000. 

The “Ringing in the Mil- 
lennium" project, partly 
funded by £3m ($5m) from 
the Millennium Commission, 
may well provide better 
value for money than the 
giant dome on the banks of 
the Thames at Greenwich. It 
will bring to the public ear 
an art as mysterious as bel- 
frys themselves. 

Britain has been called the 
“Ringing Isle”, but few know 
what goes an in a ringing 
chamber. Church bellringing 
is an English invention, 
although it has been 
exported to New England, 
Australia, South Africa and 
other parts of the Common- 
wealth. Elsewhere bells are 
struck, chime or just toll, 
and tunes are often played. 
English church bellrtnging, 
by contrast, produces a cas- 
cading sound of bells rung in 
intricate mathematical pat- 
terns. 

Bellringing “music" is not 
really music at all. Repre- 
sented on paper, it resembles 
a computer printout with 
serried ranks of numbers 


T hose Russians who 
remain sceptical 
about the benefits 
of ’ a competitive 
. market economy should per- 
haps have dwelt a little lon- 
ger over: - the chocolate 
counter when they bought 
their New- Year gifts. 

Under the Soviet planned 
economy, chocolate was . in 
permanently short supply 
and the quality and range of 
products was poor and pal- 
try. All' chocolate recipes 
. had to be approved by a min- 
istry in Moscow, which then 
instructed .producers what 
quantities of which range to 
.manufacture -■ irrespective 
of demand. Guns rather than; 

. cocoa butter was the order of 
the day. .. '••• , T. ' • " 

But to recent years Rus^ 
sian consumers -have- been 
able -to -choose, from an 
• increasing array of choco- 
lates from most of the 
world’s sweet-toothed 
nations. . Every taste and 
price braricet now appears to 
be satisfied. 

Such are the unexplained 
wonders of the Russian dis- 
tribution system that even 
rundown kiosks to remote 
•provincial towns 'appear to 
stock everything from luxu- 
rious French liqueur choco- . 
lates to plain :and cheap 
chocolate slabs/ . ' 

Some nationalist Russian 
politicians have railed 
against tfrfe iriffag ' of foreign 
goods, : complaining' about 
the srrickezizatszya .(Snicker-. 

. isation) of the economy after 
the US 'Mars group flooded 
the country wtthits Snickare- 
bars to, the early 1990s. -and 
filled Ihe ahwaves with its 
advertisements.' 

. Bat. . encouragingly, there 
are signs that domestic choc- ’■ 
. olate makers: areJespcmdtag - 
to the. mct^Bs^^auhpetitkm ' 

andexploittogtheexpantitog 
market. '"<•/ ■ 

•' Several confectioners have 
invested iri hew manufactur- ; 
,ing and packaging - hues to 
match totamatforial levels of 
quality and presentation and ; 
are busy learning marketing 
skQ&'''T^' are also '..begin- 
ning' to launch jfesh .and; -. 
improved’ brands/^ dravrihg .. 
an national tastes emd train- . 
tians. ; . iri ••• 
’ One such feictory is^the ~ 
Rossiya chocolate plant ip 


B? 


Samara, 800km south-east of 
Moscow, .in which NestlS, 
the. Swiss foods grpm>. has 
invested . about $40m and 
built up a shareholding of 
moire than 90 per cent 
Clothed in a pristine white 
coat and hat, Alexei Khomi- 
akov, Rossiya ’s general 
director, txtems with pride as 
he conducts visitors on a 
rapid tour of. his company’s 
sweet-smelling plant, gleam- 
ing with modern processing 
equipment. 

.. The plant churned out 
25,000 tonnes of chocolate 
tablets and bars to 1997 and 
aims to increase output to 
30,000. tonnes this year, rein- 
forcing: jts position as Rus- 
sia’s biggest dedicated choco- 
late maker.. r 
-Although - the' - Rossiya 

Even^nmdowri 

kiosks in remote 
provmdal towns 
appear 7 to stock 


luxurious French 
liqueur chocolates 
tocheap 
chocolate slabs 


plant produces some Nestlg 
lines, such as the Nuts bar, 
the bulk of its output is 
accounted for by traditional 
Russian chocolate assort- 
ments. R has also launched 
new lines, developed in con- 
junction with Nestle, such as 
the Shock bar, named after 
the abbreviation for the Rus- 
sian word for chocolate. 

“The taste of chocolate is 
learned in childhood and 
this memory stays with a 
person tor the rest of then- 
life, " Mr Khomiakov says. 
“Russians like bitter, dark 
chocolate with a high cocoa 
content and it will take time 
and time a nd time to change 
that mentality." 

Mr Khomiakov says the 
Rossiya plant was forced to 
look tor a foreign partner 
three years ago because of 
the lack of domestic sources 
of funding: Rossiya talked to 
several foreign companies 
before striking- a deal with 
NesfUi in 1995. 

were very carefhl in 
choosing a partner. We did 
not- wish to commit corpo- 
rate suicide,” he says. “Fra: 
us, Nestlfi’s great attraction 
was that they believed to 
local management and 
understood bow important 
traditions are to a country 
like Russia. They wanted to 
improve the range of prod- 
ucts- with which the local 
population is accustomed.” 

' to spite of Nestl&’s helping 
hand, the Rossiya plant 


faces stiff competition as 
several western manufactur- 
ers open greenfield plants in 
Russia. 

Mars has opened a choco- 
late factory as part of a 
$500m investment project at 
Stupino, in the Moscow 
region. Cadbury Schweppes, 
the UK confectionery group, 
this summer sank $Z20m 
into building a confectionery 
plant near Novgorod. And 
Stollwerck, the German 
chocolate manufacturer, 
opened a $28m plant last 
July near Vladimir, east of 
Moscow. 

Kraft Jakobs Suchard. the 
US-owned chocolate maker, 
has invested in the Konfi 
confectionery plant to Yeka- 
terinburg while other long- 
established domestic manu- 
facturers, such as the Rot 
Front and Krasoy Oktyabr 
(Red October) plants in 
Moscow, are also installing 
new production lines and 
planning to increase output. 

Despite this rising compe- 
tition a recent report from 
Flemings, the London-based 
stockbroker, suggested that 
the increased activity of 
western confectionery com- 
panies in Russia has helped 
increase the overall size of 
the local confectionery mar- 
ket, creating sub-markets 
that never existed before. 

For example, Russians 
may now snack on Mars 
bars as they wait at bus 
stops when they would 
never have bought chocolate 
before. But there is still a 
strong and growing demand 
fra: the traditional boxes of 
Russian-made chocolates for 
those more considered 
moments of indulgence. 

“Chocolate is a popular 
product - especially given 
our weather," says Mr 
Khomiakov. “Chocolate baa 
a high calorific content, is 
tasty, and is very conve- 
nient 

“Today the Russian people 
buy about 3kg of chocolate 
and chocolate sweets per 
person per year, to England 
and Switzerland it is more 
than 10kg. If we can stimu- 
late demand and dose that 
gap then we can all benefit” 

Russia's chocolate makers, 
at least; realise that competi- 
tion may indeed be a good 
thing. 


Millennium 

clangers 

England’s bells are being 
prepared to ring in the new 
year in 2000, says Jim Kelly 


arranged in columns. Each 
bell has a number, and dur- 
ing a piece it can dodge its 
way on a prearranged course 
relative to the other bells. 
The skill of the ringer is in 
remembering the complex 
series of numbers, and to 
quickening or retarding the 
speed of the bell. 

Bellringing’s anonymity is 
compounded by arcane lan- 
guage. Two church bell- 
ringers, of which there are 
55,000 registered In the UK, 
can talk happily for hours 
without the slightest chance 
of a layman understanding 
them. Steeple Keepers, Ring- 
ing Masters and Tower Cap- 
tains swap tales of Treble 
Bob Majors, Grandsire Tri- 
ples and even a Popocatepetl 
Surprise Royal They talk of 
bells hung dead, of back 
strokes, hand strokes and 
sallys. They read the Ring- 
ing World, the ringers’ 
weekly magazine, while per- 
sonal beUrtogfog records can 
be kept to a PealoFax. 

The last time much atten- 
tion was paid to bellringing 
to England was during the 


funeral of Diana. Princess of 
Wales. Yet few gave much 
thought to the ringers at 
Westminster Abbey and 
their fiendishly difficult task 
of tolling the great tenor bell 
once every minute for two 
hours. After each toll, two 
ringers bad to brave the 
ringing chamber to make 
sure the bell - with its 
mouth precariously to 
heaven - did not fall too 
early and toll twice. 

That was a hazardous 
task. In The Nine Taylors, 
Dorothy L. Sayers’ whodun- 
nit set in the Fens, bells lit- 
erally kill their victims. And 
in real life, too, people die in 
beSchambers (although only 
a handful have done so in 
the past 40 years). If a ringer 
loses control of a bell, the 
noose thrashes around the 
bellchamber, where it can 
easily snare a foot or neck. 
Then there is thunderous 
noise that brought Sayers’ 
bellringing hero. Lord Peter 
Wimsey. close to an ear- 
splitting death. 

The sound is certainly not 
to every erne’s taste. Recently 


a woman to Compton Bas- 
sett, Dorset, became so 
aggravated at the din of her 
local church she broke into 
the belfry and cut the ropes. 
Some towers have been fit- 
ted with proofing to force 
the noise upwards and away 
from neighbours. Most bands 
of bellringers restrict ringing 
time and teach while using 
muffled bells. 

Nonetheless, bellringing is 
enjoying something of a 
renaissance, sparked ini- 
tially by bicentennial cele- 
brations to the US and Aus- 
tralia. Its revival should 
reach a crescendo during the 
millennium celebrations. 

Yet the tiny world of bell- 
ringing has been split by the 
distribution of the Millen- 
nium Fund cash. England's 
two remaining bellfounders 
- The Whitechapel in Lon- 
don's east end and John Tay- 
lor’s of Loughborough - dis- 
agree about the allocation of 
funds. While John Taylor's 
says orders have been flood- 
ing in as a result of the proj- 
ect, Whitechapel complains 
bitterly that the bureaucracy 
has reduced its workload 
and threatens its existence. 

Some bellringers have 
already stated their inten- 
tion to ignore the call to ring 
at noon on January 1 2000, 
saying they will do so at 
midnight instead. Others 
will wait for the “real" mil- 
lennium in 2001. But there is 
little doubt that the vast 
majority will ring at the 
appointed moment, welcom- 
ing the next 1,000 years with 
a nod to the past 



LaJSaL. 

Ring master: Andrew Higson, bell master at John Taylor’s foundry, Loughborough 
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M n extremely large lady 
V-'/m walks into the interview 

room at a, welfare-to- 
X JL work programme In 
’ Maryland to toe C& Shedoes not 
impress. Far from it- “Why do 
you want this job?** the irsinw 

- asks, to her first mock Job inter- 
view. She smiles vacuously, shuf- 
fling to her chair. An almost 
interminable ’silence follows. 

r “Wefl^shesays, TIvneed a job.*- 
. Six weefes Jater^JRosa, a stogie 
: mother an wel&a* who.-Wnot- 
warfcedta nearly ajdecade,does 
&npress, She powCTS cheerffcfly ' 
. through ^ her -paces, using: the, 
self-confidence and presented 
tfboal skills she has beeu iaught . 

. Alntost anyope would hire her. 
In US parlance; Rosa ts.^qh 
'ready*.- - >. ” •; - -i ■ *. : V - 

.*:■ The “johOrjadi^ 

- Jias. become, a-kalimark. bt Amer . 
ica’s weKare-to-wotk drive; But 

.. the big problem has been instill-;, 
.tog the values aud. methods of 
flue private sector tofr^.fhe offl- ' _ 
otol bm^ncracs-: Many of -.the . 


Nicholas Timmins on the problems of changing the culture of welfare staff in the US and UK 

Training for the job trainers 


job-readiness teachers are former 
welfare staff, people trained to 
assess eUtfbflftv prevent fraud 
and deliver benefit cheques, not 
to deliver motivational and job 
seandrsKiUs. 

The same, problem is about to 
surface m^he UK, where this, 
week a compulsory “new deal* 
bentos for .-unemployed 18-24r 
year-olds. (Job search is already 
being offered an a pilot, volun- 
tary. basis to lone mothers.) 

Under the new deal, young 
people will have to work six- 
month spells in subsidised jobs 
to the private t sector, or take up 
places, with voluntary jsector 
organisations Or an environmen- 
tal taskforce. If they do not, they 
risk losing benefits, ; 

Preparing the young unem- 


ployed for work is not the only 
challenge. In the US, it has not 
been easy to change the culture 
of staff trained to treat claimants 
with suspicion, who are now 
asked to. see themselves as 
agents to transforming thetr 
lives. 

Wisconsin has chosen the most 
radical solution. In some areas, 
private sector, operators have 
taken over the whole welfare 
budget - deciding eligibility, 
pushing people Into work and 
making a profit or loss according 
to their success in finding jobs 
for the unemployed. 

Similar changes are being 
made in the public sector. Since 
September, county welfare 
offices have been given a block 
grant and told to operate the sys- 


tem themselves. They can make 
profits", splitting savings 
between themselves, taxpayers 
and the local community. If they 
make a loss, they have to ask 
elected officials for a bailout 
The Incentive to succeed is so 
huge, says Jason Turner, who 
initiated toe change as director 
of Wisconsin’s welfare pro- 
gramme, that “I can't imagine 
them failing. They will work 
hard to prevent that" 

To succeed, he argues, private 
sector values have had to be 
introduced to public sector 
organisations. “It is not enough 
to have the political leaders and 
top officials committed to it You 
have to set up a system where 
employees down to the lowest 
level have the right incentives. 


So yon start ranking them, for 
example, by the proportion of 
jobs they get people into, and 
paying them accordingly.’’ 

Not all employees have 
adapted well to the change, he 
admits. But many “relish [it], 
feeling at last that they are 
doing something positive rather 
than just banding out Cheques’*. 

In the UK, this radical 
approach of handing the budget 
over to the staff was briefly 
advocated last summer by Frank 
Field, the welfare reform minis- 
ter. It was dropped when his col- 
leagues appeared to get cold feet 

The UK government may 
instead look to Los Angeles, 
where a programme similar to 
that to Wisconsin is being deliv- 
ered but without the formal con- 


tracts and performance-related 
pay advocated by Mr Turner. 
John Marttoelli, the programme 
manager, says two-thirds of his 
staff have made the transition. 

A short-cut to injecting new 
values is to bring to people from 
the private sector, he says. “I 
don’t think it is absolutely essen- 
tial to have outsiders from whom 
the others can learn, though I 
think it is probably easier. I 
would recommend a mix. 

“We started out with a core 
who were hired [from the private 
sector] for the job," says Mr Mar- 
ttoellL Many of these had mar- 
keting, motivational and human 
resources skills, not the low- 
grade, rule-following, bureau- 
cratic qualities that eligibility 
work required. 


PKtura: Nbi Pkmb 


Retraining hundreds of staff 
has been “by and large easy, 
though with some exceptions”, 
Mr Marttoelli says. “The old sys- 
tem does tend to taint certain 
individuals. They become cynical 
about their clients. It is a minor- 
ity, but it is there." 

Nancy Garcia. 45, a former eli- 
gibility supervisor who is now a 
case worker to Riverside, Calif- 
ornia, says: “Before, I used to 
determine whether people were 
eligible, now I help people into 
jobs. I enjoy it There is much 
more flexibility and responsibili- 
ty ... It is helping people to help 
themselves, empowering them 
instead of just giving them a 
handout" 

About a third of her forma- 
colleagues hare made the tran- 
sition to the new system. “You 
have to be a little bit aggressive 
to do this job. both with your 
participants and with employ- 
ers," she says. “You are, after 
all. selling them an idea: the idea 
of obtaining employment” 
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COMMODITIES AND AGRICULTURE 


Oil rallies 
on delay to 
Iraq exports 


MARKETS REPORT 
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By Steve Thompson 

Crude oil prices rallied on 
the international Petroleum 
Exchange yesterday, picking 
up from their lowest levels 
for about two years as the 
market responded to a delay 
in the resumption of Iraqi oil 
exports. 

Iraq had been expected to 
resume oil sales yesterday 
but was prevented from 
doing so because UN 
approval of a new plan to 
supply Iraq with, humanitar- 
ian aid - food and medical 
supplies - had been post- 
poned. 

Kofi Annan, UN General 
Secretary, bad been expected 
to give the new plan the 
go-ahead. His approval is not 
now expected unto Monday 
or Tuesday next week. 

February Brent rose about 
13 cents to $16.65 a barrel, 
having touched $16.80 early 
in the session. Dealers said 
the gains in oil prices came 
against a background of very 
thin trading activity. 

They said the price weak- 
ness over recent weeks, 
which has seen ofl at its low- 
est levels since February 
1996, stems from over- 
supply. triggered mainly by 
a 10 per cent increase in the 
Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries' quotas 
agreed after their November 
meeting. 

Demand for crude has also 
been adversely affected in 
recent weeks by the rela- 
tively mild weather across 
Europe and the US. 

Adding to the market's 
problems has been a marked 
reduction in demand from 
the “tiger" economies in 

WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 

Latest Change Year 1807/M - 

prices on weak ago . FSgh Low 


Gold per tray az. 

$29025 

+225 

836320 

S36S.B5 

3283.65 

Silver per troy az 

361.B5p 

-13.85 

2772Sp 

375.50p 

253 30p 

Aluminium 89.7% (cash) 

SI 503 £ 

+8 

51526.5 

$17870 

$1410 

Copper Grade A (cash) 

SI 69075 

-27.75 

$2317^ 

S2704 

$1698.75 

Lead (cash) 

£529.5 

-6.5 

$701.5 

$7205 

$511 

Mckel (cash) 

$5967.5 

+100 

$6495 

$8220 

$5862.5 

ZJnc SHG (cash) 

SI 000.5 

+8 

$1044 

$1763-5 

$1044 

Tin (cash) 

$5347.5 

+3SL5 

$5715 

$8050 

$5315 

Cocoa Futures Dec 

El 067 

*19 

£896 

£1136 

£847 

Coffee Futures Jon 

$1747 

-43 

SI 250 

$2470 

S1232 

Sugar (LDP Raw) 

5237.40 

+2.00 

*27130 

$311.00 

$263.00 

Barley Futms Jan 

E74i» 


£93.00 

£96.50 

£7425 

Wheat Fumes Jai 

E9D.50 

-O.70 

£9050 

£102-20 

E705O 

Cotton Outlook A Index 

73.10c 

-0.35 

7050c 

82.25c 

73.10c 

Wool (64a Super) 

388p 


387 p 

44Bp 

387p 

Oil (Brent Blend) 

Si049x 

-0B75 

£24.10 

S24JS 

Si 6.49 


Ftr lama witon MMn te stand, p Pencofluf. c Cants to- x Fob. 


BASE METALS 

LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 

(Prices horn AirtUgfabated Motel Trading) 

■ ALUMOBUM. MJ PURTTY g per town) 


Si 

Close 1503-4 1527-8 

Previous 1522L5-4J 1546-7 

HBgMow 1566/1550 

AM Official 1503-4 1827-8 

Karts don 1®1-2 

Open M. 

Total dafly tunonr 

■ AlAITtffiWUM ALLOY (Spar taaioj 


WORLD BOND PRICES 


CtoM 

Previous 

I tlaiaflfll 

rugrvmw 

AM Official 

Kerb i 


1380-70 1384-BO 

1880-85 1896-400 

1405/1400 
1360-70 1384-60 

1396400 


*n*K*day'adD3a 

south-east Asia, which have 
been, severely affected by the 
economic and financial cri- 
ses sweeping the region 
since October. 

Iraq suspended oil exports 
on December 5, as a protest 
against what it claimed to be 
delays in receiving food, 
medicine and other humani- 
tarian supplies. 

Sentiment in the oil mar- 
ket was additionally helped 
by a report that Saudi 
Arabia will not pump extra 
ofl into storage to meet its 
increased Opec quota in Jan- 
uary if it has not found suffi- 
cient customers for the 
crude. 

Saudi Arabia was awarded 
an increased quota of 8.76m 
barrels of ofl a day far the 
first half of 1998 but is 
thought to have been exceed- 
ing its previous quota limit 
of 8m barrels a day for some 
months. 


Open inL 

Totri dafly tumevar 
■ LEAD 0 pertonna) 


CkM 

529-30 

53 WO 

Previous 

648-7 

564-5 

HlgMow 


566057 

AM Official 

S2B-3Q 

339-40 

Kerb dose 


564-6 

Open biL 

- 


Total dfcJy turrwvw 

- 


■ IKKB- (5 par toma) 


Close 

5865-70 

6060-65 

Prevkxa 

5B85-90 

6075-80 

Ffightow 


611043070 

AM onew 

5965-70 

6060*85 

Kwt dose 


6070-75 

Open Int 

- 


Total drily turnover 
■ TIN (S per tonne) 

" 


Close 

5345-60 

5370-75 

Previous 

541545 

5440-45 

HieMow 


5435/5415 

AM Official 

5345-50 

5370-75 

Kerb dose 


5410-20 

Open Int 

- 


Total daly tumomr 

- 


to ZINC, special Mgb grade ($ per tonnffi 

Close 

1086-00 

1113-3 JS 

Previous 

10905005 

1121 -a 

Wghilcrw 


1131/1107 

AM Official 

1089-90 

1113-3.5 

Kerb dose 


1107-8 

Open M. 

- 


Total dafly turnover 

- 


■ COPPOn, grade A pper tonnffi 

Close 

1698^5-8.0 

17209 


1712-3 

1740-41 

H^Ylow 


1760/1746 

AM Official 

16905-00 

1728-9 


Kerb dose 1747-6 

Open M. 

Total daly turnover 

■ LME AM OfflcU E/5 rate: a/m 

LME Cloafcifl £/$ rate: ntei 

Spot Ite 3 H*X ink B nte rrt 9 ate ft 

■ HK3H GRADE COPPER (DOMEX) 



Sett 

Dayte 



Opm 


price 

dsngs 


Law 

tod fat 

Jaa 

7620 

-0.70 

77.00 

7010 

722 2J99 

Rb 

7685 

-0.70 

77 JO 

7820 

73 2475 

Har 

77.45 

-085 

7040 

7740 

3277 95247 

Apr 

7000 

-0.70 

7040 

7010 

2 1,688 

Hay 

7045 

-0.65 

7920 

7080 

115 5.407 

JM 

Total 

7095 

-0.70 

7985 

7065 

9 1253 
4274 70278 


PRECIOUS METALS 

■ LONDON BULLION MARKET 
(Mens ajppted by N M Rothschfld) 


Ctoeo 
Opening 
Morning (be 
Afternoon fix 
Day's FSgh 
Day's Low 


E equtv SFr equtv 


175.47 
175 JT7 


421.34 

421.78 



12 months , 


..097 


Precious Metals continued 

■ GOLD GOMEX (TOO Troy SAny az.) 

Sett Day's Op m 

pure efisogt ffifh tow vm lot 

Jfal 288J -08 10839 2 

Feb 209.4 -OS 2898 WM15J67B0JW1 

Apr 291.1 -05 2916 2914 412 12JH7 

JM 2910 +U 2817 292.4 38911,727 

teg 295.0 +1.4 2919 294.7 24 5,483 

Del 297X1 +1.4 - - 75 3JH9 

TaW 11^38177770 

■ PLATINUM NYMEX (50 Troy ol; S/toy azj 


Jm 

3600 

-U 

3702 

3063 

47B 

1,092 

Apr 

3600 

-22 

3600 

3653 

1301 

0781 

JU 

3642 

-22 

3672 

3600 

30 

313 

Oct 

3642 

-22 

- 

- 

- 

15 

im 





Lfltl 10983 

to PALLADIUM NYMEXfIOO Tray azjSArtVOL) 


20225 

-020 20520 20220 

412 

0479 

job 

20029 

-020 20120 201 20 

241 

235 

top 

19729 -020 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Tetri 





6(3 

33B 

■ StoJ/ERCOMEXfiOQOTloyOL.'CsBBteDytEj. 

Jm 

5902 

-13 

_ 

_ 

33 

35 

Mr 

SU 

-13 

5392 

S9U 25420 69272 

my 

597.0 

-03 

6003 

5943 

388 

7,385 

JU 

5B75 

-33 

5903 

5900 

374 

7JBH 

top 

5B72 

-33 

- 

- 

100 

1307 

Dm 

9972 

-33 

6912 

5052 

154 

7431 


Total 


20EB1 94S0B 



sett 

Oqra 





fries daege Hfab 

IM 

M fat 

Feb 

17.43 

-021 

17.60 

17.40 24211 T15A 

Urn 

17.66 

-017 

1725 

17.63 

7300 51.338 

Apr 

1727 

-016 

1005 

17.89 

3313 205(7 

R>y 

1006 

-015 

1021 

1014 

3225 21253 

Jm 

1021 

-014 

1037 

1025 

3399 30728 

JU 

1033 

-Oil 

1044 

1039 

1361 21388 

THU 





nte ate 

to CRUDE OK. IPE ff/tarefl 



am 

Oayte 



Opn 


pries donga ffigh 

Lew 

VU fat 

Feb 

1042 

-010 

1060 

1040 14256 70355 

■far 

1638 

-013 

1680 

1056 

5313 43296 

Aw 

1071 

-013 

16.90 

1072 

921 10535 

May 

1082 

-013 

1095 

1085 

70 12246 

Jm 

1096 

-006 

17,10 

1624 

823 10205 

JU 

1724 

-006 

17.09 

7722 

106 7293 

Total 





1226* 189280 

■ HEATING OIL KYlflEX (CLODD US gdto. OUS safc) 


Sett 

Date 



OpCH 


pita Cfaiasa «gh 

Lew 

VU tat 

Feb 

4941 

-031 

4085 

4025 15.044 60,761 

liar 

40B2 

-025 

4820 

4050 

4.179 22343 

Apr 

4067 

-020 

4090 

4065 

1253 14284 

My 

A6.G7 

-010 

49.90 

4070 

663 9.196 

Jfal 

4067 

_nn* 

4920 

49.70 

1,015 12296 

JU 

5022 

-005 

5040 

5000 

426 0019 

1MU 





a/a nte 

to GASOtLfi>E(Steiari) 




Sett 

unite 



Open 


Pita 


nan 

lew 

tori tat 

in 

149.75 

-025 15125 14730 

4207 24.429 

Feb 

15130 

- 

152.75 15020 

2379 17315 

Ms 

15320 

- 

153.75 15225 

554 10397 

Apr 

154.25 

4025 15520 154.00 

136 0139 

May 

15520 

- 

15025 15420 

360 3.172 

Jm 

15530 

-025 15075 15475 

202 11,905 

TOW 





42« 91,147 


■ NATURAL GAS PE (1.000 taws; pro pa Bat 


GddfTroy oz} S ptfoe 
2900001050 
28760-28600, 

287.70 
28000 
■MS SIMMS Ito 

. 2B7AQ-2808O 

Preutare doM 2909028040 
Loco Ldn M a n QoM Lerataig Rstea (Vs US5) 
f month _ 3-93 8 HXMtOa a 97 


M 

10060 

_ 

_ 

- 

3326 

Mar 

11.700 

11.700 11.700 

50 

2310 

Total 




nte 

nte 

to NATURAL GAS HV1IBC flOJJOC HXT1»14 S/omBfcJ 


Sen Date 




Opes 


pita ebaags Wgh 

Law 

Vd 

tat 

Feb 

2.153 -0111 

2210 

2150 

0520 41334 

Mar 

2.144-0086 

2190 

2130 

2382 26.611 

Apr 

2105 -0070 

2140 

2100 

822 12385 

May 

2110-0055 

2150 

2100 

227 

9.411 

Joe 

2120 -0.050 

2150 

2115 

160 

9319 

JU 

2125 -0050 

2150 

2120 

116 

9319 

Total 




ate 

ate 


■ UNLEADED GASOLINE 
HYMEX (42J00 US gate.: C/US gafaj 


(Vtroy ot 

US cts equtv. 


sut 

Date 



Oprn 

361.65 

594.00 


Price dungs Rob 

Law 

tori ■ fat 

385.50 

387 JS 
37020 

597,70 

687.75 

59830 

Feb 

5326 

-034 

6330 

5115 13,752 38321 

Mar 

5431 

-019 

5430 

5190 

3,425 12357 

Apr 

5071 

-018 

5090 

5070 

1283 11402 

S price 

£ aquiv. 

May 

5076 

-014 

5095 

5090 

341 10346 

2883-2923 

176-178 

Jta 

9036 

-014 

5070 

5050 

907 7342 


- 

JU 

5531 

-009 

5020' 

5015 

702 6353 

67-70 

41-43 

TUU 





ate nte 


GRAINS AND OIL SEEDS 

■ WHEAT UFFE flOQ tartar £ per tome} 



Sett 

Date 



Mf 


prim 

ebaags to* law 

tori tat 


P*s • 

JM 

8030 

- 8095 8050 

37 151 

One 

1062 

Mar 

8330 

- 8330 8160 

7 3305 

Mr 

1082 

May 

8530 

— _ - 

- 1811 

aw 

nm 

Jal 

8730 

_ _ . 

- 478 

JU 

1119 

top 

0025 

_ _ - 

- . 38 

top 

1137 

TUU 



41 0515 

am 

7157 

■ ¥VHEATCBr(5300buowcMnt<ffi0tott»h^ 

TUU 


Ufa 

33075 

+520 33130 32000 

5290 57371 

■ wwnis 

May 

337.75 +425 33000 33000 

1294 10033 

. V* 

1630 

JU 

3(325 

+150 34350 33000 

1207 20288 

Mar 

1561 

top 

349.00 

+130 35000 34050 

289 13« 

JU 

1686 

Dk 

36000 

+130 36130 35000 

297 2926 

Sep 

1718 

M 

36000 

-1230 

6 47 

Dae 

1732 

Total 



0(77 MffBB 

Hfa 

USI 


■ MAIZE CBT pJOO ba ifiln; cwtoffiCto toahag 

Ufa 28275 -225 26425 2B1AMO2181S7J090 
May 26125 -2.75 ZU0 3000 1215 50.138 

M 27525 -225 27720 273X10 3215 59.145 

Sri 27050 -200 277 JB 27425 T75 7.100 

Dbg 279.75 -125 28000 27X00 937 3(253 

Mar 285.75 -LZ 29000 284.30 M 12t8 

Total 20*44320,115 

■ BARLEY UFFE nOOtornosjE per tonn^ 


ENERGY 

■ CRUDE 00. NYMEXfiXlOO barrels. Sftwr^ 


Jai 

7430 

_ _ _ 

_ 

65 

tow 

77 JO 

- 77 JO 77 JO 

8 

1,455 

Bay 

7050 

- - - 

- 

20 

top 

7750 


— 

6 

Tetri 



8 

W* 

U SOYABEANS CRT ttJBOOM fail; onMOta MU) 


Jan 

1993 

-43 

2943 

1993 

6369 14357 

Her 

1967 

-43 

201 J 

1903 

6500 40207 

Kay 

1904 

-43 

3003 

1953 

2.112 210736 

Jri 

1982 

-18 

2D1.8 

1973 

755 10395 


1905 

-45 

2025 

1983 

37 5,123 

top 

1993 

-40 

2033 

199L5 

60 0754 

Total 





W^ZDnoABO 

■ POTATOES UFFE (20 tonnes; £ per tcrmel 

Mfa 

923 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

Apr 

1123 

- 

1153 

1123 

16 1375 

M«r 

1223 

- 

- 

- 

67 

Jaa 

1323 

- 

- 

- 

- 

bo* 

500 

- 

- 

— 

- - 

Tetri 





16 1,184 

■ FREIGHT (BIFFEX) UFFE (SlQrindex point) 

Jan 

1210 

_ 

1210 

1205 

17 676 

ton 

1225 

- 

- 

- 

- 186 

Mar 

1216 

- 

- 

- 

12 

Apr 

1275 

- 

- 

- 

- 444 

JU 

1150 

- 

1135 

1135 

5 123 

Tetri 





& 1/496 


Ctoea 

Pm 




BR 

1231 

1228 





PULP AND PAPER 

■ PULPEX OMLX (USS; 24 ter dry tens) 


Sell Daj/* 


Open 



pita ctange Hfafe law 

m 

tat 

Mfa 

50030 +1730 500.00 48930 

112 

348 

Jaa 

51250 +000 50930 50050 

35 

283 

Total 


147 

BM 


FUTURES DATA 

A8 futures date suppSed by CMS. 


Minor metals from Metal BuAetin 
European (tea marital. $ par la to warehouse, 
unless otherwise stated teat week's In btadc- 
ete, vrtiora chan ge d )- Antimony; 9985%, S 
per ramie, 1,540-1,610- Btornutta: rain. 
9989%. tonne tots 000025 (01O025L Crid- 
m kni E min. 99-95%, cents a pond. 30X30- 
4000. Cobato MS free mar***, into. 998%, 
2500-2050: inn. 803%. 17.7D-18.40 (1000- 
1050). Mercury: min. 9098%. S per 76 lb 
desk, 140-150. Molybdenum: drummed 
mdytxfc owde. 380-305 (3.75-380}. Sele- 
nium: mta 938%. 200-300 Ttaigetan ore: 
standard rain. 85%, S per tome unit (lOfae 
WO, CtF. 40-52. Vanadhan: min. 98%. OF. 
500-580 (580-5.80). Uranium: Nuexco 
mestotaad ewchan^s value. 985. 


Manufacturing data lift Treasuries 


Spain 

■ NOTIONAL SPANISH BOND FUTURES (MBFF) 


SOFTS 

■ COCOA LffFE (TO WnoflKCftnnna) 

•8 Opm 

p«A IN " tot 

- 1038- 1038 48 78. 

- 1082 1062 1381 60516 

- tlOO IMS 76S.117 

- ms 11 W WD12XM7 

- 1138 1123 1,121 21.942 

- 1157 1257 B5&JUB 

7jKam,TJB 

flO tenra; S/toones) 

- 1641 1629 1.S3 405B1 

- 1673 1660 395 21,019 

- 104 1885 « 02(7 

- ms rm 73 sjhs 

- 1748 T733 XX 0084 

- - 206 ms 

. 2XBS 9UM 

■ COCOA BCtXgjSDRTBftonn^. . ~ 


Apr 

-JOB 

w 

Dm 


OK 38 


Mm 

,127106 


127026 


■ CUE'LL LffFE ft tonrta: S/tanne^ 


1747 

- 1761 

1726 SM S3 36 

1732 

- 1745 

1710 1.06 ZL57Z 

im 

- 1725 

TOT S39 7J34 

17Q5 

- iTT4 

WOO 42 U21 

3795 

_ - 

- - 0(7 

T7HJ 

- - 

.- ~ - 32 


2JB1 «3C 


TONI 

LUMP. *C* CSCE P7.50Mm; centa/ttw) 


MEAT AND LIVESTOCK 

■ UVECfCmiCME (40X»qtoe;"c«4i^: 

tottC i*B 

Price (Saega «Wt lam M 

«* 84350-1.500 eafiKF' 64850 163* 

‘ B7875-1 iOO 68775 67^75=2^13 
67025-4^50 80350 609501 JO- 
fffi75-l/K»£ftnS 67£d0 «B 
70500-1.173 71673 70400 : 34 
71805-1000 72800 71.700 . J __ 

TUM - MW WMM 

■ LEAN H008 CMS j4Q,00QP»; rantemtt} / 

m 57J25-0775 57J»'576M iW8 - a-Sza- 

tm SMS-mcs Warsaw xxa 'i-ra 

JM 61475-0100 81123 80075- 702 
Jrf . 6280040025 6283 62300: '1TB ■ ’t»t 
'Am ' aura tfto® 81000- WX- -» . 
pet 57300^0.100 67J5D 57050- 28 -- B73 - 

•ua . . . y .sm-Xfa 

■ PORK BRUE 8 CMS ( 4 fl,n 00 fccart^ 

m 5iire tune aiioo ««»■ -. 

Mr 50850+1,100 sumo .40800+ -227 TiAW 
May 51775+0378. 51325 50680 .1® , i,wa 
M . SOEOfOm 50325 03 V^SS 

Am - 46725+005 48.100 46.850 18 - - -p3 

TMM WW ABC 

London tradhd optidre 

;'Slita|8*oa»teWte-T.Ce*i~ — 

MALUMMUM 

May Feb May- - 


Fab 


Jen 8B030 -KUDO 67L50 65850 10005 10991 
Mar 66730 -075 67640 66550 2L092 50171 
KM 574.73 -875 684JB 67000 2312 20626 
M 67875 -1025 89008 677.00 2386 20844 
tag E773O-1U0 68&5D 67730 S3 AW 
tep GS75 -11JS 67430 68558 2 250 

Total 40,119 ts/jm 

M SOYABEAN OB- car (BOhOOfas: cental 

Jan 2434 4005 2438 2434 0081 0729 

Mr 2015 -012 2033 2533 10304 50496 

Key 2043 -020 23.65 Z35 2A22 10103 

JU 2064 -034 2065 2055 781 10016 

teg 2054 -039 - - 100 3,71 B 

Sen 2041 -009 - - 50 1^79 

TOM 2275Z 90298 




- 18730 15O50 2,139 10488 

- 1B15D 1553D 384 0996 

- 15650 15030 133 0815 

- 14850 14000 54 13« 

- 14800 14330 U 1229 

- 2 293 



May 



. . m "„v - - v ■ . _ 



_ • • ■ _ ■ * 

Sap 

Dec 

14025 

14U75 

02 

to COPPER ' - 

(&ade A} LME : 

. Feb May ' 

Tbbri 


7M Z73M 


- ' j- . ' 

■ COFFEE OCO) (US ctrtartwuntfl 

I860 

; • . - . .<C ; 


Dec 30 
Corap. dai| 
15 day 


.12084 


.13012 


12037 

13037 


COFFEE UFFE 
1650. 


■ WBTC SUGAR UFFE (50 tonnes; S/tonne) 


Har 

3083 

— 

3095 

3005 

123 22332 

May 

312.1 

- 

3133 

3123 

18 63T7 

flog 

314.4 

- 

- 

- 

- 4314 

Oct 

3003 

- 

- 

- 

• - 4,465 

Dee 

3DL3 


— 

- 

- 168 

Tetri 





141 30174 

to SUGAR TT 

CSCE (liajXJOtos eenfcs/tai) 

Mfa 

1222 

_ 

1231 

1121 '4/M4 97315 

May 

1139 

- 

1237 

11.98 1387 33387 

Jta 

USD 

_ 

1157 

1159 

648 30420 

Oct 

1156 

_ 

1150 

1135 

BK1 20483 


11.44 

_ 

1147 

1144 

220 Tjtsr 

■ay 

11.40 

_ 

11.42 

11/W 

140 1210 

Tetri 





7215197270 

to COTTON NYCE (50.0008 k: cents/bs) 

Her 

67.T1 

4004 

67.15 

6071 2.402 42307 

May 

6042 

-003 

6046 

6015 

467 14331 

JU 

ffl70 

-038 

8930 

5930 

586 14078 

OEt 

71.85 

+005 

7135 

71.45 

5 1352 

Dec 

7268 

+013 

7270 

7230 

102 11537 

Mar 

73 63 

-005 

- 

- 

- 456 

Tetri 





0S9D *7390 

to ORANGE JUICE NYCE |l5,OOOfcK.cents6bs) 

Jfal 

6000 


6150 

7260 3347 3367 


83.70 

- 

85.30 

8110 0026 20757 

May 

8080 

- 

«n*a 

8080 1 375 6325 

JU 

9010 

_ 

91.40 

9010 

314 3380 

sap 

9120 

- 

9435 

9435 

69 1573 

MOV 

95.70 

-23 

9730 

9630 

2 1561 

Total 





0344 422® 


1700 — 

1750 ; 

to COCOA LffTE 

1025. - 

1050 -. 

1075 - 

■ BRENT CRUDE . 
IPE Feb 

1600 i 56 

1650 26 

1700 10 


'Jan Mar. Jan Mar' 


Mar May tor. |% 


92 

63 

.41 


Feb 

it’’ 

38' 


'S' 


LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

■ CRU3E Ofl- FOG (per barrefl ' *op- . 


VOLUME DATA 

Open interest and Uofexns data show n lor 
c onHams traded on COME& NYMBL C8T, 
IXYCE. CUE, CSCE and IPE Crude Ol era 
one day in arrears. Volume & Open Interest 
mrafc are tar ail traded moreha. 


INDICES 

■ Renters (Base: 16/W31 =» 100} 

Jan 2 Dec 31 month ago year ago 
17524 1752.4 17905 18605 

to CRB Futuna (Base: 1967 * 100) 

Dec 31 Dec 30 month ago yw ago 
229.14 231.54 

■ GSCI Spot (Base: 1970= 100) 


Duba 

S14.74-4L84- 

-0.12 '• 

Brent Biend (dated) 

SI 5.89-5.93 

■0,145' 

Brent Eland (Feb) 

$1047-051 

■0.143- 

W.T2- 

$17,41-7^3 

re: - 

■ OtL PROWCTS NWEjranddBOwrTWftraBF 

Prwntun Gasotaw 

$177-179- 

' . . • . 

Gas CS 

$151-153 

V * 

Heavy Fuel Oa 

£77-79 


Naphtha 

$101-163 

.- - > 

Jet tuU 

$172-174 


tBssel 

$157-159 


« NATURAL GAS fftenorithwmj .. 

. ' 

Bacton (Jan) 

16.05t16.15 


Pgtrotmwn Aigus. ToL London (0171) 359 OTB 

■ OTHER 

• ' - 


Odd (per troy az# 

$28825 

-030 

Sriver (per troy oz)$ 

59430c 

-330 

FtaHnum (par troy ot) 

$36750 ' 

+550 

Palladium (per tray ccj 

$20150 

-230 

Copper 

823c 


Lead (US prod.) 

4630C 

• " 

Tm (Kuala Lumpur) 

2051r 


Txi (New York) 

255.5 


Cattle (toe weight} 

9CL93p 


Sheep (toe ndgW) 

B657p 


Pigs (Owe wdghtJt 

70.S3P - 


Lon. day sugar (raw) 

$207/40 

-• 

Lon. day sugar (wte) 

$30230 


Barley (Eng. teed) 

Unq . 


Maize (US No3 Yoflow) 

£100.00 , 


Wheat (US Dak NorttO 

Unq 


Rubber (DecjV 

5450P 


Rubber (Jon)V 

5450p 


Rubber (KLRSSNol) 

2773Z 

-'- 

Coconut OS (Phfl)§ 

5803y 

r - 

Patm OM (MJay.)§ 

5553 


Copra (PWft§ 

.$3875y 

-... ' . 

Soyabeans (US) 

-1835 - 

- 

Cotton OuUoah'A' radex 

73.10c 

-035 

Wooflops (64a Super) - 

389p 



Dec 31 
175.62 


Dec 30 month ago year ago 
17073 188.69 22536 


E pa wma oromwir lamro. p w. s 

r mggUfcg. m M aM ten cant+T'B- f J mfftfc. w Jan. 
VLonton PlryaraL i OF Uonartea 9 Bufeto nfM 
ckaa. • Grange gn weak, teuat on 5« mod nl Riga *«d. 


Ecu 

to ECU BOND FUTURES (MATIFj ECU 100.000 


Mar 


Open Sett price Change 
10080 10537 +018 


10530 


Low 

10041 


Est wL Open Int 
17/472 89.439 


Mar 


Open 

100.12 


Sett pice Change 
100.18 +0.04 


High 

10038 


Low 

100.12 


Est voL Open int 
100 0077 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


By John Labate in New York 
and Vincent Boland 
in London 

A slowing in manufacturing 
growth triggered a morning 
rally In US TREASURIES 
yesterday but holiday factors 
kept trading volumes light. 
By midday the 30-year bond, 
the benchmark for long-term 
interest rates, had climbed jg 
to 103%. sending the yield 


failing to 5.857 per cent 

Shorter-term issues also 
advanced as the two-year 
note rose £ to 100&, yielding 
5.608 per cent, while the 
10-year note rose g to 103 js, 
yielding 5.672 per cent The 
Federal Funds rate was at 6 
per cent 

The trigger for the rally 
was a report from the 
National Association of Pur- 
chasing Management show- 
ing its Index of manufactur- 
ing activity for December 


fen to 52-5 per cent from 54.4 
per cent in November. 

“The bond market was 
caught off guard by the 
unexpectedly weak NAPM 
report,” said Nefl Desamo, 
head trader of US govern- 
ment securities at CEBC 
Oppenhefmer in New York. 

The data did little to excite 
European markets. UK 
GILTS closed higher, 
although two separate 
reports showing consumer 
spending continued to be 


robust were said to be 
slightly negative for gilts 
ahead of next week's meet- 
ing of the Bank of England's 
monetary policy committee. 

The March gilt future set- 
tled at 121£, up %, with 6,300 
contracts exchanged. The 20- 
year gilt/bund spread stood 
at 103 basis points. GERMAN 
BUNDS were lacklustre 
ahead of next week's Bund- 
esbank council meeting, 
with the March future in 
London 0.05 lower at 104.14. 


BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 


US INTEREST RATES 


Red BU BU Day chgWk chg Month Yew 


Jen 3 

Dare 

Cavcon Prtoa 

Yield 

Vtatd 

yt«M cho ytd chg ytd 

Australia 

04AJQ 

7.000 1004492 

526 

-034 

*024 

4014 

-085 


10/D? 

104X30 129.1432 

537 

-035 

*005 

-020 

-1.A3 

Austria 

09/99 

7300 104.1800 

428 

+0.03 

*022 

-014 

*057 


07/07 

5325 1013100 

041 

-031 

+011 

-0.10 

-049 

ririgium 

01AM 

4300 99-3400 

434 

-0.01 

4006 

+006 

+125 

03/07 

0250 105.0000 

045 

+031 

4011 

-011 

-OS4 

Canada 

oaraa 

4.750 08-5000 

536 

4021 

-0.13 

+025 

♦088 


06/07 

7230 1123000 

537 

-033 

-007 

*023 

-130 

Denmark 

12/99 

6300 1023800 

451 

_ 

+028 

-022 

+030 


11/07 

7300 1093700 

535 

-021 

*028 

-025 

-093 

Finland 

01/99 

11300 1063070 

337 

-0.07 

-007 

-026 

+017 


04/06 

7250 112.OS08 

040 

-OJD3 

4000 

-019 

-020 

Amm 

Ol/OO 

4300 993000 

433 

-031 

*020 

-0.11 

+089 


1Q04 

6.7501093000 

531 

-002 

*009 

-016 

-032 


10/07 

5300 101.4200 

521 

-033 

+029 

-an 

-038 


10/23 

6300 1013800 

536 

-024 

*026 

-029 

-124 

Qarraany 

09/90 

4.000 993100 

4.11 

4031 

*027 

-013 

4068 


n/w 

7300 1 184700 

011 

-0.04 

+000 

-an 

-039 


07/07 

6300 104.9000 

03Z 

-023 

+020 

-010 

-057 


07/27 

6300 100.1500 

531 

-004 

4008 

-007 

-028 

betand 

04/99 

6250101^4600 

438 

4024 

*029 

-024 

-120 


08/06 

B30O 1104200 

534 

4022 

4020 

-025 

-131 

Italy 

05/00 

0000 102.4900 

436 

4020 

i0.11 

-028 

-121 


05/132 

6250 1043000 

5.13 

4023 

4008 

-028 

-1.76 


07/07 

0750 1006200 

637 

— 

*020 

-03 X 

-015 


1MB 

72501162200 

S35 

4001 

4006 

-024 

-2.14 

Japan 

tti/00 

0400 1125100 

035 

-021 

*023 

4018 

-0.14 


12/Da 

4300 1107600 

129 

- 

+025 

*025 

-027 


09/05 

3300 109.1800 

1.72 

- 

4003 

4001 

-020 


09/17 

3300 1063800 

235 

- 

*003 

-023 

-084 

Netherlands 

11/99 

7300 105.7000 

423 

-022 

4002 

-0.12 

+0.77 


02*7 

5.750 1032800 

529 

-002 

*0.10 

-0.11 

-055 

NerrZsafafKf 

mn 

6300 973020 

731 

_ 

-02s 

*062 

+055 


n/oe 

8300 1062334 

7JH 

*031 

4005 

+031 

-010 

Nanny 

01/99 

9300 104.7000 

428 

-024 

_ 

*024 

-012 


01/07 

0750 1083500 

531 

*032 

*029 

-028 

-021 

PortugU 

03/99 

8300 1042901 

436 

-001 

-022 

-019 

-1.18 


026)7 

6325 1073617 

531 

-001 

4006 

-018 

-128 

Spain 

07/99 

7.400 1042350 

AM 

-022 

*023 

-020 

-127 


03/07 

7250 1123943 

S36 

-024 

*033 

-018 

-1^5 

Swedfan 

01/99 

113001053120 

5.10 

4032 

*035 

-0.12 

4040 


08/07 

8300 1142070 

539 

4021 

*035 

-019 

-027 

IhUtwtanJ 

03AM 

53001063000 

138 

. 

*024 

4012 

-0.14 


06/07 

4500 109.7200 

328 

- 

+007 

-034 

-038 

UK 

00*9 

6300 963047 

080 

4001 

+029 

-026 

+0.09 


11/04 

07501013047 

042 

- 

*029 

-020 

-1.13 


1307 

7250 107.1016 

028 

-021 

+008 

-021 

-1.43 


06*1 

63001213953 

623 

-031 

*028 

-0.18 

-157 

US 

10/99 

5.625 1005G80 

531 

-026 

-026 

-0.16 

-023 


11/04 

737b 1122750 

537 

-010 

-0.06 

-018 

•021 


00/07 

0126 1032280 

5.67 

-007 

-037 

-0.10 

-084 


03/57 

6275 10GS700 

530 

-028 

-026 

-016 

-024 

ecu 

m/oo 

4 000 883100 

432 

+0 SB 

♦027 

-0.04 

+040 


04/07 

5300 10DJBDO 

5.46 

- 

*0,11 

-009 

-073 


Lyndon ekaing. "Nmi Yorii ntt day- Soiree: Meraotlw DtfaTT Intor uala i 

YMOk Local maritte tfondanUAnnuafeed yteW bxsb. Yidte shown hr Bely axckids nfittooMna 
tei at 12Jj par cant payatfli by luwaddm. 


Latest Treasuy BOs and Bond Yields 

Ona xotfi Tag year 

Prim rate itemnA - Urn year 

tater ban rate n, Ikramanb 033 RKyev 

Mtexk a Shnxx* 5A0 1(HW 

Fedknb it kntnralkn - Omjht- 5-45 30-jwr 


0B1 

073 

585 

068 

066 


BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS 


France 

■ NOTIONAL FRENCH BOND FUTURES (MATH- - ) FFr500.000 



Opal 

Sett price Change 

Hflh 

Low 

Est ml. Open tat 

Mar 

10028 

10126 

4020 

10128 

10022 

22.626 

11 5200 

Jun 

10028 

10038 

+020 

10028 

100.08 

172 

789 

Sep 

10022 

10012 

+020 

10022 

10002 

2 

- 


■ LOMQ TERM rRCN CH BOMB OPTIONS (MfiHFj 


Strike 

Price 

Jan 

— CALLS - 
Feb 

Mfa 

Jan 

- PUTS - 
Feb 

Mar 

07 

328 

324 

3-34 

0.01 

008 

n.wi 

98 

220 

232 

2.56 

003 

015 

049 

99 

12a 

2.05 

129 

000 

028 

021 

100 

123 

137 

123 

025 

020 

123 

101 

042 

089 

029 

063 

021 

1.78 

Est «L total. Crib 7272 

Ms 11215. Pmtous date open inL Ota SS277 ne BWES . 


Germany 

■ NOTH3WAI- QBariAN BUteD FUTURES (UFFET DM250.000 IQOma of 100% 

Open Sett price Change High Low Est ml Open Int. 


Mar 10024 104.14 -005 104.38 10095 20807' 222485 

Jun 10085 -0-05 0 1144 

■ BUND FUTURES OPTKM4S (UFE) QM2SO.OOO poftBS Ot 100% 


Strike 

Price 

Feb 

Mfa 

CALLS - 
Apr 

Jiei 

Feb 

■ ■■■■ 

Mfa 

PUTS — 

Apr 

Jun 

10400 

026 

087 

0.78 

1.11 

022 

0.73 

123 

156 

10460 

0-32 

022 

057 

nwa 

068 

098 

132 

1.83 

10600 

0.16 

0.42 

020 

029 

122 

1-28 

125 

2.14 

EsL not tetri. Cab 3210 Put* 4227, Pratae d wte mn Int. Cafe 124887 Pute 132832 
to NOTIONAL GERMAN BUND (BOB!) FUTURES 


(OTB) DM250000 lOOttw 0> 100% 


Open Sett price Change High Low EsL ml Opan InL 
Mgr 104.18 10421 +aiQ 10423 103.85 30.029 188 £25 


Italy 

■ NOTIONAL ITALIAN GOVT. BOND (BTF) FUTURES 

QJFFq- Lira 200m IQOthC ol 100% 

Open Salt price Change High Low Est. vd Ooen Int 
Mar 11050 11584 -013 11088 115.48 5268 114575 

Jun 114.94 -013 o 146 . 

to ffAUAHtWVT.BOIPpTqFUItlHESOlnWtBIUTBLfegOQmlOOttiaotlOWt 
Strike - CALLS — - PUTS 


Pries 

Mfa 

Jiai 

Mfa 

Jfal 

11550 

020 

1-11 

078 

127 

11800 

055 

001 

1.01 

1.97 

11850 

056 

074 

132 

2.30 


Est Mi. Kte, Cote til Pin 110 Pimm day's opm ml, cab 41ZC4 Pute 47197 


UK 

to NOTIONAL UK GILT FUTURES (UFFET ESOJOO 32ntia of 100% 

Open Sett price Change High Low EsL vd Open rat 
Mar 121-08 121-09 +0-04 121-10 121-00 6301 175044 

Jun 105-19 +0-15 0 1098 


to LOMQ QR.T FUTURES OPTIONS flJFg £50.000 64tha ol 100% 


Strike 

Price 

Feb 

Mar 

CALLS ~ 
Apr 

Jun 

Feb 

Mar 

PUTS — — 
Apr 

Jun 

121 

0-60 

1-27 

0 

0 

0-42 

1-09 

15-26 

15-26 

122 

0-30 

0-58 

0 

0 

1-12 

1-40 

16-20 

18*26 

123 

0-14 

006 

0 . 

0 

1-60 

2-18 

17-26 

17-26 


Est vdL MteL Cals fl Puls 0 Pmtous do/s oprn mu Ctes 44830 An 17818 


US 

■ US TREASURY BOND FUTURES (CBT) SI 00,000 32nda ol 100% 

Open Latest Change Eflgh Low EBL wL Open hit 

Mar 120-16 120-22 +0-07 120-24 120-13 90918 870431 - 

Jun 120-05 120-14 +0-09 120-14 120-05 232 31,013 

Sep 119-07 - - 5.17B 

Japan 

to NOTIONAL LONG TERM JAPANESE GOVT. BOND FUTURES 
(UFFE) YIQOn IQOtha at 100% ' 

Open Close Change High Low Est ml Open M. 

Mar 129.83 129.85 129 l 80. 174 nte' . 

* UFFE haunts also traded on APT. AS Opai Wares* flgs. tea tar prevtoua day. 


FTSE Actuaries Govt. Securities 

Tub Day's Mon Accrued 

UK Gita Price iwflaM Dec 2 Change % Dec 1 infenst 

»i ad) 
ytd 


bntaoHUaed 

Tue 
Dec 2 

Date 
change % 

Man 

Dec 1 

Uklndibes 

Accrued xdadj . 
Interest • ytd ■ 

1 Up 10 5 years (13) 

1107B 

0.04 

11072 

122 

' 1039 


6 Up to 5 years (2) 21148 

004 

21140 

1.04 

009 

2 5-15 yeas (20) 

15061 

021 

15029 

152 

11.88 


7 Over 5 years (10) 21528 

0.06 

21074 

144 

5.78 

3 Over 16 years (4) 

188.73 

033 

18011 

086 

14.12 


8 AB stocks (12) 

21424 

026 

21421 

129 

5.78 _ 

4 irredeemables (4) 

23028 

048 

22827 

125 

1448 








5 All stacks (47) 

14924 

017 

14939 

150 

1128 








Yields Dec 2 

Dec 1 Yrago 'Hgh 

Low 

Dec 2 

DecT 

n ago Me/i 

Low 

DocS 

Dec 1 ft ag 0 ‘ High 1 

Low 

5 yra 8.68 

6.70 

7.06 

7-48 1/4 

8 23 3/10 

078 

080 

7.11 753 1/4 

640 3/10 

082 

083 7.15 

751 30/4 

.045 3/10 

15 yre BAB 

822 

720 

01S 30/4 

020 3/10 

043 

046 

747 020 30/4 

028 3/10 

052 

055 753 

029 30/4 

037 ano 

20 yre 6.48 

852 

750 

026 30/4 

020 3/10 

041 

043 

750 02S 30/4 

030 3/10 

851 

054 757 

823 30/4 

037 3/10 

Irred.t 050 

654 

7.60 

030 30/4 

045 7/10 










Index-Miked Wtottan raw 5% Inflation rate 10% 


Up to 5 yra 3-17 3.17 3.09 3,72 5/B 2J94 13/2 2.45 2.45 2/13 3J77 5« 2.18 13/2 

over 5 yre 3J37 3.08 044 072 19/S 007 2/12 2J7 087 324 3.50 19/B 2B7 2/12 

Average gross redemption yields are shown above. Coupon Bands: Low: 058-74*%: Medium: 8%-lQ3«%; High: n% aid over, t Ha* yMd. ytd Year to date- 
Base values: UK Gtts Indices 31/12/75 - 10000 and Index-Lktfcad 3Q/4/82 - 1000a - 1997/98 highs and lows. 

FT Fixed Interest Indices 

Jan 2 Dbg 31 Dec 30 Pac29 Dec 24 Yrago Hlgir Low' Jai 2 Dec 31 Dec 30 Dec 29 Dec 24 Yr ago Hgh' lew 


Govt Secs. (UK) 101.52 101.53 101-29 102.15 102.13 3063 101.83 9301 Fbcad interest 135.85 135.21 13056 13015 134J82 11 007 13065 11032 
e FTSE Mmfend Ltd 1906. AB ligMa reoorvad. - tar 1007/90. Qovwnnwra Seoatlias WBh anca campWtan: 12740 (QMM/39. law 40.18 (09/01/79. Fixed tataraM Ngh Wnoe 
comp aa don: 13085 (0aP1/B8>. taw 5053 (03/D1/ft5L Brae 10P: C ovenmara Sectrttaa 1B/1HI36 end Kxad Ww 1928. 36 BdMty inJaea noosed 1874, 


UK GILTS PRICES 
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100ft 
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£84 
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-A 
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887 
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-4 
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-ft 

llltti 
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7.74 
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-ft 
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- 
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10W 
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•ft 
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-ft 

117% 

1113 
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TO*a 

-A 

116(1 

£48 

£61 

117*3 

-A 

119% 

380 

£29 

Wft 

-A 

90K 

£15 

£43 

116& 

-ft 

118ft 

683 

£40 

101% 

+ft 

10ZIS 

an 

897 

117A 

4-i 

12® 

£45 

£45 

124* 

+ft 

1269 

9.71 

653 

13BB 

-l'< 

13011 

752 

£37 

113ft 

+ft 

114% 

784 

£36 

122ft 


12W 

£96 

£34 

10® 

+ft 

««* 

7 II 

£97 

Kfflft 

♦S 

noft 

7SS 

£62 

105*2 

+A 

105% 
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Tfce doDar.^nded "in London 
af Y132L3, die highest level 
.stace 'mi^-1992, reflecting 
. market" opUmlsm about the 
ihort-tenh prcfspects for the 
t?S economy .j: - . 

..••With several Asia n mar - 
. ke£s closed for an extended 
New Year weekend end little 
-economic .news elsewhere, 
traders, and " strategists 
fopised on next week. " 
. •• .The US" is-: still seen - in 
Ufe currency markets - at 
;.la?st r!as a safe haven at a 
time V when Europe's eco- 
nomic recovery 'has not yet 
funy filtered through into 
hard •statistics- and "when 
much "of Asia remains 
engulfed by financial -tur- 
moil. 1- .. 

••• The. strength' of the d ol l ar 
wap also, helped by the lack 
' of intervention from the 
Bank of Japan, although - 
tracers remained wary about 
possible intervention from a 


European central bank on 
behalf of the Japanese. 

Against the" D-Mark, the 
dollar closed at DM1.804, 
above what some technical 
analysts riu>srd as an impor- 
tant threshold. 

The British pound was 
supported by news of stron- 
ger than expected consumer 
lending figures, the latest in 
a series of indicators show- 
ing; strong retail activity dur- 
ing the Christmas shopping 
season. 

. The strength of the pound 


■ Sterling 
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reflects expectations of one 
or two farther rounds of 
interest rate increases of 25 
basis points each. 

The pound . closed at 
SL6405. slightly down from 
the previous dose of $1.6453, 
and at DM2.9595, up from 
DM2L9558. 


■ As was the case in 1997, 
the New Year started off 
with a strengthening dollar. 
A year ago the US currency 
was driven by talk of new 
paradigms and pessimism 
about European economic 
growth. This time the rea- 
soning is less straightfor- 
ward. “It Jfi a flight into 
quality”, as one trader put it. 
The markets view the dollar 
as a safe haven because of 
the strong exposure of Euro- 
pean b anks to Asia. 

Tony Norfleld. currency 
strategist at ABN- Amro, said 


the driving force in the dol- 
lar/yen exchange rate was 
yen weakness, reinforced by 
concerns over the financial 
turmoil in Asia. 

He said: “There is some 
concern about possible bank 
failures in Korea. EU coun- 
tries have a strong bank 
exposure to Korea, far 
higher than the US. From a 
banking perspective there is 
less vulnerability in the US 
than Europe. Economically 
it is the other way round 
The good news is that Euro- 
pean banks are still very 


profitable.” 

Ifty Islam, currency strate- 
gist at Deutsche Morgan 
Grenfell, said the dollar 
would remain strong for the 
time being: “The fundamen- 
tal backdrop is the strength 
of consumer confidence in 
tbe US. As long as this back- 
drop persists and as long as 
the Bundesbank remains 
sanguine about the dollar fl> 
Mark rate, there is no prob- 
lem.”, 

He ,said the dollar could 
rise higher, possibly towards 
DM1.90. Lf tbe Federal 


Reserve were to raise inter- 
est rates, although this 
looked unlikely given the 
current uncertainties in 
Asia. 

Yesterday’s release of tbe 
purch asing managers' sur- 
vey in tbe US. showing a fall 
in the NAFM index from 54.4 
in November to 52.5 in 
December, had little immedi- 
ate impact on the dollar. The 
foil in the index was stron- 
ger than expected, however. 
US economists pointed out 
that the drop reflected lower 
orders from Asia. 
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- 4860 6319 7.575 2264 0383 2225 

8551 

9264 

231.5 

191.7 

10 

1342 

0.765 

1.789 

1255 

166.1 

1.145 

.Switzeriand 

(SFi) 

£535 4.680 4.113 1229 0480 1208 

1385 

-53 31 

125.7 

104.1 

5.430 

1 

8415 

0.972 

8681 

90.18 

0.622 

UK 


5193 1127 9902 2959 1.155 2908 

3335 

1211 

3026 

2503 

1207 

2408 

1 

2339 

1341 

217.1 

1496 

Canada - 

(CS). 

26.09 4317 4233 1285 0484 1243 

1426 

5.178 

1294 

107.1 

8589 

1329 

0.428 

1 

0.701 

9231 

0.840 

USA \ 


3720-6387 8036 1.804 0.704 1773 

2033 

7382 

1843 

1527 

7368 

1.467 

8810 

1426 

1 

1323 

0312 

Japan 

M 

28.11 5.190 4361 1383 0.532 1340 

1.536 

5379 

1384 

115.4 

6321 

1.109 

0461 

1.077 

0.756 

100 

8689 

Ecu 


40.79 7.529 8817 1378 8772 1944 

2229 

8093 

20^2 

1673 

8738 

1309 

8668 

1-563 

1398 

145.1 

1 


EMS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 

Jan 2 Ecu can. Rate Change % +/- from % spread . Div. 


rates against Ecu on day can, rate v weakest ind. 


Italy 

Spain 

Finland 

Portugal 

France 

Denmark 

Austria 

Germany 

Belgian 

Netberiande 


0.788709 

1906.48 

163.826 

5A5424 

197.398 

6^5863 

7A4S55 

133485 

1.92573 

39.7191 

2.16879 


NON B1M MEMBERS 
Greece ' 295£69 
UX 0.793103 


0.771418 

-0.000543 

-3.42 

829 

23 

1942.62 

+0.59 

1.90 

0.75 

-14 

167.312 

-0.070 

2.13 

0.52 

-15 

536273 

-030453 

2.19 

0.45 

-15 

202077 

-808 

237 

028 

-16 

6.61224 

+80001 

2.38 

027 

-20 

732528 

-030289 

2.45 

0.20 

-17 

133027 

+03007 

231 

034 

-79 

137615 

-030017 

2.62 

034 

-26 

487648 

-03029 

2.63 

032 

-19 

222743 

+800001 

2.66 

800 

-20 

312292 

+0253 

5.77 

-2.94 

_ 

8666954 

+8000199 

-15.91 

22.07 

- 


Doifeh Kronor. Funcb Rmc.-NeMigla> Men 


i Kronor per 10c 8N0» An, Yen, Escutfa. Ln and Peaiita per 100. 


■ D-MARK PtmiRSS OMM) DM 125AOO per DM 


: YER FUTURES (TMM) Yen 12^m per Yen 100 


Eea ceiea alas net by *** Euopaai Conr ragm . Cmmeln ere in itesuan in B whOre strength. 
Percarsag* chongea an lor Ear j poarwe chtr^g danoeen ■ week orrency J>reigencB 4tM the ratio 
bewren t«o nvnwfe: Mlw peoereage Oifleence e ew re n tie aenei w+a —» Em cental cm far a 
cunncy. and Ita rauiui pamXBad peroer uare deaedon a da eunanc/s maniet rote fecro ks Ecu 
canM me. l7/eff£ Smkig suspondd torn DtM fc+ a ww raa-iiead br the Ftoanal rrnee. 



Open 

Latest. Change 

H& 

Low ■ 

Eat vol Open bit 


Open 

latest 

Change 

Hi* 

Low 

Est vol Open int 

Mar 

85567. 

85568 -0,0018 . 

03570 

0.5558 

9253 

78.792 

Mar 

87863 

0.7062 

-80074 

87889 

87642 

8210 

84.317 


-0.5585 

83585 -80027 

85535 

85585 

8 

3210 

Jun 

87764 

0.7751 

-80091 

0.7784 

87751 

90 

2.160 

Sep 

03725 


■ “ • 

- 

- 

1.638 

Sep 

03210 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

261 

■ SWISS HMNC FUTURBS 0MM) SFr 125300 per SFr ' 



■ STERLING FUTURES 0MM) £82500 per £ 




Mar 

88883 

'86982 -8001S 

0.8883. 

03885 

10229 

43.199 • 

Mar 

1.8376 

1.6376 

-80090 

1 6384 

1.6354 

5.969 

29,771 


03842 

03945 -80022 

86949 

0.6942 - 

102 

900 

Jun 

13300 

13300 

-0.0100 

1.6300 

1.6300 

17 

1318 

Sep 

0.7070 

■ . 

. - •• 

- 

.-2 • 

1.102 

Sep 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 


■ PHKAPELPHU SE C/S OPTlOllg E31 250 (cants par pound) 


Strike 

Price 

Jan 

- CALLS - 
Feb 

Mar 

Jan 

— PUTS - 
Feb 

Mar 

1350 

122 

221 

279 

031 

211 

2.79 

1380 

0.84 

1.84 

238 

1.44 

2.60 

325 

1370 

850 

135 

1.98 

2.10 

321 

- 


HONEY RATES ■ 


January 2 

Over 

One 

Three 

Sb( 

Ora 

Lomb. 

Dts. 

Repo 


night 

11 Midi 

iwha 

mthe 

year 

nter. 

rata 

rare 

Belgium 

32 

3 % 

3S 

38 

*i 

620 

2.75 

_ 

Franc* 

3% 

3 ^ 

3% 

3£ 

as 

430 

- 

320 

Gammy 

33 

3» 

34 

3 2 

3% 

420 

250 

320 

Ireland 

6W. 

69 

64 

55 

5% 

- 

- 

6.75 

iwy 

64 


SE 

5S 

5& 

720 

520 

6.17 

Netherlands 

3]i 

33 

3% 

3% 

34 

- 

2.75 

320 

Switzer la Mi 

1% 

1 % 

U 

14 

IS 

- 

120 

- 

US 

Ml 

*2 

» 

5S 

5? 

_ 

520 

- 

Japan 

% 

« 

M 

% 

i 

- 

0.50 

- 

■ $ UBOR FT London 








Interbank Feting 

- 

S3 

5E 

S 

52 

- 

- 

- 

US DoSar CDs 

- 

525 

524 

5.60 

5.72 

_ 

- 

- 

ECU Linked Ds 

- 

■»« 

4% 

44 


- 

- 

- 

SDR Linked De 

- 

3% 

3% 

3fi 

44 

- 

- 

- 


S UBOR Mwtrwik firing rates are chared rates tor Si Dm quoted to the nwtid by haw 
reference tenia at nam each worMng day. The bonvs an Bn+ora Trust. Bank of Tokyo 
umAfcm. Baroteya end Making Wa m ie at a. 

Ud mas are toaa tv tha domessc Money Rnaa. U8S CDs. ECU A SDR LMced Dapofib IDM. 


EURO Clff»ENCY INTEREST RATES 

Jan 2 Shat 7 days One Three Six 


notice month months months 


One 

year 


Belgian Franc 

4 - 

3 >2 

3ft • 

3*3 

3ii 

■ 3ft 

311- 

343 

34i- 

3 k 

4ft 

-352 

DanWi Krone 

3 y 

■3Ji 

3iJ- 

3?» 

311 

-3ft 

4 - 

■33 

4ft 

- 4 

414 

-4ft 

German Mark 

3 % 


3*2 - 

3^1 

3ft 


3ii- 

3ft 

3(2- 

3ft 

3ft 

-3ft 

Dutch GuRder 

3ii 

.314 

3*1 ■ 

3ft 

3U 

- 3*b 

3*b - 

3*8 

314 . 

3*2 

sti 

-3ft 

French Franc 

3K 

■3 h 

3J3- 

3 h 

3J5 

-w 

3H- 

3*3 

«- 

3ft 

4- 

3% 

Parb^uaee Esc. 

4}i 


5ft - 

5*+ 

5ft 

-5ft 

5ft 

-5 

4SS- 

4ft 

4ft 

-454 

Spanish Peseta 


4fl 

4»- 

4k 

41Z 

-4B 

43- 


4^1 - 

44? 

443 

-4ft 

Staffing 

7A 

7 t \ 

7ii- 

7ft 

7J3 

-7j3 

743 - 

Tig 

7J4- 

7ft 

7ii 

-7 ft 

Brass Franc 

IH 


t* 

■ ii 


-m 

tB- 

lii 

i^t- 

1»2 

ii2 

-iB 

Canatfan Ddar 

41+ 

41, 

41+ - 


4ft 

-4ft 

4ft- 

4ft 

4-% ■ 

4*1 

5ft 

-5ft 

US Dollar 

55J 

5ft 

5*- 


554 

-5ft 

512- 

5ft 

552- 

5S 

512 

-5^ 

festal Ura 

7h 

& 

6ft- 

8^1 

6 - 

& 

5^- 

m 

551 - 

5ft 

5ft 

-5ft 

Japanese Yen 

s 

3 

a- 

ii 

43 

-h 

43- 

ft 

13- 

ft 

h 

-*B 

Aaan SSlng 

02 

iU 

4l 2 - 

*h 

6*8 

- «*2 

6At - 

&2 

6% - 

6*8 

6k 

- 6*8 


Short teen rates aa cal tor Ore US Dtriar and Van. ethers’ two dnys' notice 


■ THREE MONTH PBOR FUTURES (MATTFJParfe bnertrank offered rate 



Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

EsL vol 

Open M. 

Mar 

96.18 

98.10 

-0.01 

96.18 

96.13 

8896 

73.672 

Jun 

96.05 

9805 

- 

96.05 

96.00 

1.708 

42,755 

Sep 

95.93 

9522 

+0.03 

9525 

9526 

1,120 

30.B55 

■ THREE MONTH EUftOMARK FUTURES (UFFE)" DMIm polno of 100% 


Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

Esl vol 

Open Int. 

Mar 

9621 

9819 

-0,01 

9622 

96.17 

10349 

363241 

Jun 

96.08 

9804 

-0.03 

9808 

9800 

8435 

32B475 

Sep 

95.96 

9890 

-a 04 

95.96 

9529 

5173 

240499 

Dec 

95.73 

95.59 

-0.04 

95.73 

95.06 

5985 

302625 

■ ONE MONTH EUROMARK FUTURES (UFFE)" DM3m pokes ol 100% 


Open 

Set: price Change 

High 

LOW 

Est vol 

Open int 

Jan 


9844 

- 



0 

633 

Feb 


9835 

- 



0 

133 

Mar 


9626 

-0.01 



0 

100 

Apr 


9623 

-0.01 



0 

50 

H THREE 

MONTH 

EUROURA 

L FUTURES (UFFE)- L 1000m points ot 100% 


Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

Est vol 

Open frit 

Mar 

34.66 

94.64 

-0.03 

94.86 

84.64 

21 IB 

155408 

Jun 

9524 

9523 

-802 

95.35 

9523 

2394 

128883 

Sep 

95.58 

9528 

-0.01 

9528 

95.55 

1651 

93729 

Dec 

35.56 

9523 

-O.OJ 

9525 

95.53 

1270 

69371 

R IMIS MONTH EURO SWISS FRANC FUTURES (UFFE) SFfim points ol 100% 


Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

Est. vof Open int 

Mv 

9827 

9819 

-0.09 

9827 

9817 

7692 

73647 

Jun 

98.07 

38.01 

-0.11 

9827 

9727 

1075 

30142 

Sep 

97.96 

97.89 

-a 09 

97.96 

9725 

371 

15643 

Dec 


97.68 

-0.09 



0 

0029 

■ THREE 

MONTH EUROYEN FUTURES (UFFE) YlOOm points of 100% 


Open 

Sett price Change 

High 

LOW 

EsL VOl 

Open Into 

Mar 


99.08 

-o.ai 



0 

n/a 

Jun 


99.19 

- 



0 

n/a 

Sep 


9921 

- 



0 

n/a 

■ THREE MONTH ECU FUTURES flJFFE) Eculm points Of 100% 



Open 

Settprlce Change 

Wgh 

Low 

Est vd 

Open kiL 

Mar 

95.51 

9523 

-0.01 

95.53 

0851 

78 

9142 

Jin 

9522 

9852 

-0.02 

95.52 

95 52 

5 

6181 

Sap 

9521 

9521 

•802 

9521 

9521 

7 

8220 

Dec 


9522 

-0.02 



0 

4044 


UFFE futures atso traded on APT 


■ TWS MONTH EURODOLLAR flMM) Sim points of 100% 


Open 

Mar 94.22 

JUn 94.20 

Sep 94.16 


Uteet Change High Low 


94.22 -OJM 


EsL vd Open int 
44.602 461.133 

65.655 380254 

26,067 260,784 


■ US THEASUig BKJ. FUTURES (IMM) SI Hi per 100% 


34 JB2 -0.01 


Mar 94.88 

Jwt 91.82 

Sep 94.90 

Al Open interest Sgs. are tor prevails day 


945 

37 

1 


B.114 

1.364 

24 


■ EUROMARK OPTIONS (UFFE) DM1 m points of 100% 


Strike 

Woe 

Jan 

Feb 

CALLS " 
Mar 

JUn 

Jan 

Feb 

PUTS — 
Mar 

Jun 

9600 

020 

021 

023 

0.18 

001 

0.02 

004 

0.14 

9625 

003 

0.05 

0.07 

007 

0.09 

0.11 

0.13 

028 

9650 

801 

002 

0.02 

0.03 

022 

0.33 

0.33 

0.49 

967S 

0 

0 

0.01 

0.01 

056 

026 

857 

872 


vot. id 

■ EURO 


Cafls 5t» Puts 1030. Prwtoia day's epan an. Cato 9eS2i7 Puts 301883 
FRANC OPTIONS (UFFE) SFr 1m points of 100% 


Strike 

Price 

9825 


Mar 

- CALLS - 
Jun 

Sep 

Mar 

- PUTS - 
Jun 

Sep 

0.10 

0.11 

813 

816 

0.35 

0.49 

003 

0.04 

0.05 

0.34 

0.53 

D.BB 

b 0 Puts 0. Previous day's open rot, Coto 0 Puis BOB 



Premous day's voL. Cato nte Puts nte . Pro. day^ opan K. Cab nte Puts rVa 


■ EUROLKA OPTIONS (UFFE] LI 000 m points of 100 % 


UK INTEREST RATES 


LONDON MONEY. RATES 

Jan 2 - ' ‘ Owf ‘ ‘ 7 days 

'night 


■ THREE MONTH STSRUNG FUTURES (UFF^ ESOODOO points of 100% 


notice 


One . 
month 


Three ‘ 
months 


• Six 

months 


One 

year 


7*j - 2- 71, --7h~7h - 7fi 7ft - 7& 7,‘J - 7* 7fi - 7& 
Sterling CDs. : > •* • 7« - 7J1 7& - Tfc 7,*, - 7% T& ■ 7h 

Tdsasury B8s ' ’ ' •' • •' 7^ - 7** 7%.- 7i “ . . *‘ 

Bank BUS .. . *' ■ - ' 7H - 74 7& - 7& 7V-71, 

Local authority dene. 7?, - 7 7* - 74 7 h - 7Sl.t 7il 7% - 7,*. 7fi.- 7JJ 

Dtecount Market depe 7*s - 7- 7ft -'7»V •- . ■: •. 



Opan 

Sett price Change 

High 

Low 

Est vol Open int 

Mar 

92.42 

9228 

-0.03 ' 

S2A2 

9228 

5720 

140946 

Jun 

92.52 

9230 

-002 

9253 

92.49 

2644 

112826 

Sep 

9227 

92.64 

-802 

9227 

9223 

1647 

83523 

Dec 

9225 

9223 

-002 

3225 

92.82 

1474 

7926S 

Mar 

. .8306 

33.04. 

-802 

93.06 

9304 

432 

66544 

Abo traded on APT. At Open tarot fig*, we tar premous cay. 




IK clearing berifc bM lentSng race . 7 1 * per cent frcm Nov 6,1967 . ' 

Uptb-1.-.' 1-3 3-6 : . 6-8 . 9-12 

_•" ■ month ■" month monlho * ‘ months- months 


m SHOUT STERUNO W T IO i tt (UFFE) ES00JXI0 poiras 01 100% 


4 V 


Cats of Tax deix.SnQO^Oq ;2h '■ . tfa .. : . 5. / 5; 

Ctets Of Tter dap. rndar CIOWBoViStew OepoaBa Htthctown torcaah 1^ Wpe. . ' 

Ana. landar nto ct dtocoteX+xi Dac 24 1 JM73oc. ECOO -femi rate Sd^'&pcn Fkonee. Mata 


up day Dao 31. WW.AaaraA tele ter ^parind Joe 26.1988 te Fab a*. ifiBA Bgema^B BJBfic. 
Baferenoe rete-for+aartod+tawf 


Strike 

Price 

Mar 

- CALLS - 
Jun 

Sep 

Mar 

— PUTS - 
Jun 

Sep 

9225 

020 

035 

852 

006 

0.10 

ai3 

9250 

006 

• 0.19 

034 

0.17 

819 

020 

9275 

OOt. 

&O0 


837 

0.34 

OOI 


JNav2a 1997 lonxrai: 1807, BeMhm tf 8 V 7.708p& Ftoanca 

Hdun Bara ftto BpcKwrJail, 1997." 


Ear. vo L tdtet. Cute 940 Poet 16. ftovtous cte/a opan rot.. ON* 1B» Puts 151234 


BASE LENDING RATES 


Adam 8 Company 725 
AAed tosh Bar* (GBj 725 
•Henry Ansbacher 725 
Banco Bdbao Vizcaya 725 
Bank of Cyprus 7 25 

Bank of Ireland 725 
Bank at Indta 725 

Bank of Scotland 725 
Barclays Bank 725 
Biit Bk of MU East 725 
•BmrShpteySCoLM 7 25 
CttbankNA 7^5 

Oydssttele Bank 725 
The Co^petakre BarA725 
CouBsSCo 7 25 

Cyprus FtofWter Bank 725 
Duncan Lawne 725 


Exeter Trust Lintited 825 
Financial & Gen Bra* 800 
•Robert Fleming A Co 7.25 
•Guinness Mahon 725 
Habb Bank AO Zurich 72S 
•HambrosBank 725 
HeriteUe & Gen torak.725 
C Hoare 8 Co 725 
Hongkong 8, Shsncbai 725 
InvestBc Bank (UKHJcf725 
Juten Hodge Bank 725 
•LaopobJoeapftfi Sens 725 
Lloyds Bank 725 

MidtendBenk 725 

NafWestnmter 725 
•ReaBialhare 725 
HoyaJacfScotoxJ 725 
Scottish Widows Bra* 725 


•Singer & FnecSandar 725 
•Smxh&WNamson 725 
Sun Banking Cotp Ud 725 
TS8 725 

Untied Bank of Kutrad. 725 
Urity Trust Bank Pic 725 
Whteswayutetow 725 
YoritsNreBank 725 


• ktembere ol London 
InvestmBnt Banking 
Afisoooun 
* In afl min t s B a bon 


Strike 

Price 

Mar 

- CALLS - 
Jun 

Sep 

Mar 

~ PUTS -- 
Jun 

Sep 

9450 

023 

0.98 

1.12 

0.09 

0-03 

0.04 

9475 

0.08 

0.63 

890 

819 

805 

807 

9500 

803 

842 

0.68 

008 

0.09 

0.10 

Em. wt 

toed, crate 416 Puts 18 Ptev+Ota day's open Int. Cals 1S3431 PiflS 5087+ 

■ PHM fthfl PWA 8C P-MARK/S OPTIONS DM62,500 15 per OM) 


Strike 

— 

- CALLS - 

— — 

— 

~ PUTS “ 

— 

Price 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

a 555 

0.74 

1.77 

133 

037 

854 

873 

8560 

845 

0.B2 

1.10 

0.47 

0.7B 

0.96 

8505 

826 

860 

008 

878 

1.04 

123 


Prevltiut dayte voL, Ctek iva Pun rra . Prev. day's ooen M.. Cob nta Puts nte 


■ OtlSI CURRENCIES 


Jo 2 E S 

CteCb Rp 572659 - 57J7E4 349140 ■ 34.9600 
tengay 335.716 - 338003 204680 - 204.730 
ten 492350 - 492060300000 • 300000 
total 05001 - 05012 03048 - 03054 

Potent 5.7784 • S.7967 3.5230 - 35320 

Arise 68412 • 92472 80000 - 80000 

UAL 88235 • 80280 35724 • 36729 


FT GUIDE to WORLD CURRENCIES 


The FT Guide to World Cun erases 
table can be found on the Markets 
page in Saturdays^ edition. 
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F.X. FUTURESf OPTIO NS 24 HOURS 

0171 522 3333 






Fast Fills, 
low Bates. 
Quality Service. 


* 5- *2 5 


..IKurte ftOpdBss, nwUnzB 

bsttotiond6enice 
fv jrilislc dteste. 


0800-262472 


i nn VI A 1 !)OCK &• COMPA'M 


6r0i7m««'. . 
vintJNkmHkkam 


<4.- 


GNI 


24 

HRS 


AH Futures, Options 

& Margined Forex 

Cboact James Aflan 
■ftt 0)71 337 3999 
ftx: 0171 337 3997 


I 


Capital Oain - y Sy 


TtaiitoG^adGoMTrireflurbtotiJ dJa«*a!Nted . 

i ta«urrarfprtrii:W-»»a-«IJp-o**» GtwtSpnrad 

fwlrndm O d<wtofa««>ftfllJ F V5S0Bi00 ofBeo 


WANT TO KNOW A SECRET? 


1 


ED&F MAN DIRECT 


0N6L06M.remESTMHK 

FLOORS NOW AUAfiLABU 

TO PRIWTE BfUESTOflS. 


INHbfiMtotote jnmiaV 




Argus Gas Connections 

TtviCS-n'crdhU- in'eZacncc 'end or- Bjrcvean gss snz coster 
cor sriiXn r,\~ - k -= ! s Petroleum Argus 

Free trial s44 171 1 359 5 l? 2. rr:3::. sa.es -? Lisun .ora 


71cULSXJ^SBauiarw]llstiOwjtMbowcteinstEsKEALLYwai.7lK 
Mumng trariing tfdna ipK of tbe legendary W.D. Gam am increase yoor 
profits ari ctHBfflnyourVsw. How?^ TlM’s tlieseatt. 


From Data ]iroadfa.slij5« Corporation 


REAL-TIME ELECTRONIC FOREX DEALING 


Qe?T6il&STDVraU)CIBBENlC]8^pBMdBdi>afited^’s 
X.mp*p er»adcwBh|eig200caiaaciB.b nrrinrJib l c byA^|lfcc fj l n s i8| 
■nte fan 4e keypad whofaelrfyw 6* nidiatWMCJOia 
OSt «e cterpd ■ Sptaia cheap Me Be^ftMi rid) ota bk Ftr sawe 
BNdethcCKpfcte c teepta e +4«l7l873C7giirAadSMQgfccliMcnditet 








TIME DMA ON TOW PC 

t feterw+opfcw+denirfm+bood^+iirTxrxxfces 


TENFORES::.. 

jjrj EZE E335S i ym — DsTvotives. Berds. 
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FINANCIAL TIMES .WEEKEND JANUARY 3/JANUARY4 1998 


UNIT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
Old Mutual Swiss Bjuffira 1.367 

Exeter Capital Srowtb 1.362 

CF Shaw Utilities 1357 i,4O0 

Royal London Europe® Growth 1,341 
1y302 


CF Shaw Utilities 


TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
OM Mutual Thailand to 289 ijooo 

Schroder Seoul 
Save & Prosper Korea 
Savs & Prosper Grid & Exp 
Barfing Korea 



ijoo 


ffaWtestUKSmafierCos 
GA North America Gnwfo 
Johnson Fry SftterGrowih 
m Samuel US Smaller Cos. 
SareS Prosper FmanaaJ Secs 


2.756 

2,368; 

2*281 

2i150. 

2,107 


Schroder Seoul 


TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 


GA North America Gth 


1J200 


359 

361 

364 

408 


800 1 


1996 


97 


bottom five ova* 3 years 

Save & Prosper Korea' ‘ 182 

OM MutualThaEaidABc . 182 

Sc&radar Seoul -■ -212 

BaringKorea 231 

Hendaraon Japan Smaller o* 354 



Jupter&ropaan 
GA Worth America Growth 
Invests European Grow* 
6artjnore European Sel Oppa 


3,500 


2800: 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS 
Save & Prosper Korea ' 174 

OU Mutual ThaflandAcc - 402 
Baring Korea - 402 

524 
559 



TOP FIVE OVER 10 YBWS. 

F&C US SmaS Companies 10.382 

'HfflSaroo^USStfflBerdos 8,890 
• RSBCttngttong Giwift . ' l?J» 
; FrandktgMHBtfb - 7,113 

.. ProScTerfsioioQy . - 7,026 


Baring Japan Sunrise 


N 


.1800 i,} yy rf — -Tri-/ 


BOTTOM HVE OVBt 10 YEARS 
BanfessJapaoTne r s -49fr 

waverley Aus&dastanGoid • ^ .588. 
ftoKtestfflJ^janSni^ffCos 520 
Batag Japan Sradp - . 528 

MSG JapBfl A» . ..531 



«7Vy. 

>y.: 


Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. 


Indices 


Average Ural Trust 

7029 

1308 

Average Inuestment Toot 

1123 

13SB 

Bank 

1039 

1115 

Bu&fetg Society 

1035 

1111 

Stockmarket FTSE Al^Share 

1229 

1734 

Inflation 

1007 

1098 

■ UK Growth 

1 year (£) 

3 

Johnson Fry Slater Growth 

1188 

2281 

OM Hartley Growth 

1214 

1915 

Jupiter UK Growth 

1094 

1912 

Mercury Recovery 

1115 

1897 

River & Mercantile 1st Growth 

1194 

1869 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1114 

1558 


UK Growth & Income 


Fleming Select UK Income 
Perpetual income 
Co-op Pens Equity Cfe 
Britannia UK Genenal Inc 
HSBC Footsie Fund 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1284 1821 
1179 1726 
1229 1719 
1154 1713 
1256 1703 
1147 1542 



Bi 

H 

1652 

2895 

3L5 

1993 

3370 

4J5 

1198 

1805 

OD 

1201 

1806 

OD 

2062 

3871 

2J8 

1142 

1545 

03 

5 

10 VoLX#t> 

2431 

4505 

3A 

2385 

2609 

2.4 

2706 

- 

Z A 

2122 

2569 

3 3 

- 

- 

2.7 

1880 

2804 

2.7 

2226 

3152 

2 JB 

2380 

3625 

2.6 

1924 

- 

23 

1833 

2632 

ZB 

- 

- 

3.0 

1820 

2919 

2JB 


lywrB 3 


1147 1776 2303 
1182 1684 2242 


■ UK Eq & Bd 

BWD Balanced Portfolio 

Perpetual High Income 

Credit Sutesa High Income Port 1147 1576 
Canfite Income Dis 1158 1557 1880 

NP1 UK Extra Income Inc 1074 1525 1940 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1113 1511 1918 


UK Fixed Interest 


Aberdeen Fixed Interest 
M&G Corporate Bond 
CU PPT Monthly Incoma Plus 
Dresdner ROM Preference Inc 
CU PPT Preference Inc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1131 


1166 1454 
1190 1440 1721 


■ UK Gilt 

Baring Exempt Fixed Interest 
M&G Gift & Fixed Interest 
Mercury Long-Dated Bond 
Gartmore PS Fixed Interest 
Murray Acumen Reserve 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1197 1437 


1139 1370 
1139 1363 1465 
1117 1346 1431 


UK Smaller Companies 


NatWest UK Smaller Cos 

1163 

2756 

- 

~ 

- 

Gartmore UK Smaller Companies 1124 

2030 

2836 

2829 

3 3 

Laurence Keen Smaller Cos 

1076 

1913 

- 

- 

3.0 

AES Smaller Companies 

1060 

1841 

2303 

- 

zs 

Schroder Smaller Companies Inc 1064 

1805 

2395 

2838 

23 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1015 

1420 

1970 

2279 

23 

■ UK Equity Income 





Jupiter Income 

1175 

1961 

2865 

4785 

22 

LazartJ UK Income 

1157 

1753 

2170 

3737 

23 

BWD UK Equity Income 

1184 

1723 

2292 

3026 

23 

Britannia High Yield Inc 

1157 

1701 

2166 

3610 

24 

Newton Higher Income 

1227 

1689 

1802 

3340 

23 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1147 

1519 

1890 

2894 

24 

■ UK Equity & Bond Income 



HSBC High Income 

1185 

1616 

- 

- 

23 

Edinburgh High Distribution 

1174 

1567 

1876 

2282 

24 

Prdiflc Extra income 

1112 

1553 

1852 

2774 

24 

CIS UK Income 

1197 

1549 

1841 

- 

24 

Abbey National Extra Income 

1161 

1536 

2126 

3326 

23 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1118 

1401 

1729 

2429 

2.1 


- i.i 


1119 1483 1866 


■ International Equity Income 

GT international Income Inc 
Martin Curie Int'l Income 
Mayflower Global Income 
M&G International Income 
Premier Global 100 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


io voteaayYW% 

■ International 

3 

5 

10 VaaStyYWS 

. 


13 

Save & Prosper Rnandal Secs 

1232 

2107 

2761 

4765 

33 

■ 14 

. 

23 

3.0 

FuamEngtan Health 

1022 

2057 

1939 

7113 

73 

- 

- 

24 

4.1 

Framfington Financial 

1278 

1966 

2326 

6458 

33 

0J9 

2683 

2.1 

&2 

Prolific Technology 

984 

1889 

2450 

7026 

73 

- 

_ 

23 

3.1 

Save & Prosper Growth - 

1177 

1791 

2397 

4188 

3.1 

13 

2626 

23 

23 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1048 

1272 

1834 

-2898 
. t 

33 

1.1 




■ Nth America 







2583 

14 

8.1 

GA North America Growth 

1232 

2369 

2973 

6918 

4J5 

0.0 

- 

13 

6.5 

Hffl Samuel US Smarter Co’s 

1106 

2150 

pfp q 

8890 

B3 

- 

. 

13 

74 

Dresdner RCM America Sm Co 

1140 

2100 

2030 

4087 

43 

- 

2481 

.13 

7.8 

Royal & SunAS Nth America 

1235 

2062 

2589 

5579 

43 

0.3 

2550 

2.1 

6.8 

Henderson American Smafl Cos 

1154 

2017 

2275 

6350 

53 

- 

2090 

1.8 

6J> 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1131 

1710 

1881 

4511 

44 

as 




■ Europe 







- 

. 

6J> 

Jupiter European 

1122 

2036 

3035 

5774 

34 

05 

2106 

13 

6.0 

INVESCO European Growth 

1183 

1948 

2846 

4462 

42 

- 

_ 

23 

5.1 

Threadneedle Euro Sel Gt Acs R 1194 

1926 

2704 

3893 

44 

ai 

- 

1.8 

6.8 

Baring Europe Select 

1106 

1S24 

2833 

3911 

33 

03 

. 

13 

6.3 

Newton European 

1261 

1863 

22/8 

4314 

43 

- 

2015 

14 

5.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1151 

1551 

2130 

3814 

33 

0.7 




■ Japan 







3421 

23 

2.0 

GT Japan Growth 

887 

877 

1271 

1488 

3.7 

- 

- 

23 

4 3 

Murrey Japan Growth 

895 

766 

1065 

- 

48 

- 

2759 

23 

2-7 

Bafflte Gfflord Japanese 

897 

759 

1017 

1280 

5-6 

- 

3244 

2.7 

4 2 

Martin Currie Japan 

808 

755 

1158 

- 

53 

- 

1809 

83 

0.6' 

Newton Japan 

847 

723 

1048 

1132 

54 

- 


Best Peps 



NatWsst LX SmaSarCas 
JobnsooFry 


■ Property 

Aberdeen Property Share 
Norwich Property 
Barclays Property 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


lyaar.fQ 3 - 5-'. 

. 1159 -1490-2305 
10BG 1210 1601- 
1041 1162 1373 
1092 1288 1760 
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Commodity & Energy 


M&G Australasian Acc 
M&G Commodity 
Save & Prosper Commodity 
Hill Samuel Natural Resources 
TSB Natural Resources 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


815 1145 1826. 2348 5 A i 2 


658 791 


713 


1383 1 583 58 

'767 1236 1635 68 

633 702 W49 1409 SA 

639 668 1395 2112 fL2 43 

612 656 1388 1366 


io 


78 -tl 


1091 1384 1713 2745 2L8 2.7 SECTOR AVERAGE 


704 547 812 909 5.7 08 


■ Investment Trust Units 

Quitter Tflgh Inc Inv Tst Acc 1087 1396 2M7 - - 2L5 3 i 

Quflter Investment Trusts Inc 998 1346 2067 - 3.1 01 

Equitable Trust of Invest fsts 1047 1293 1891 3600 2.7 1 i 

M&G Fund of Investment Trusts 102S 1Z72 1792 3238 3.1 1 

Exeter Fund of Investment Tsts 1048 1270 1094 3376 23 0, 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1050 1241 1806 2990 ZB 2 


International Fixed Interest 


Far East inc Japan 


Baring Global Bond 
Newton International Bond 
City Financial Beckman Inti 
Barclays BGI Inti Fix bit Inc 
AES Inti Bond & Convertible 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1036 1327 1446 
1036 1270. 1328 
1047 1250 1231 
1018 1248 
1052 1233 1334 
984 1117 1157 


2021 


1776 


1.5 4.8 
2J0 4.9 
ZB 6.1 
i ja 52 

1.3 6.1 
1.8 5.1 


AIB Govett Greater China 
Dresdner RCM Oriental Inc Inc 
Schroder Far East Growth Inc 
Friends Prov Pacific Baste 
Perpetual Far East Growth 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


837 

799 

737 

732 

717 

679 


938 1 579 3447 
821 1083 2105 
780 133S 
770 1213 1636 
767 1420 2741 
663 1043 1869 


8J8 - 

5-0 4.5 
58 0.3 
58 0-2 
45 1-3 
58 1-0 


■ Fund of Funds 

Royal & SmAfl Portftjfo 
Mercury Managed Income 
Uoyds Bank Growth Portfolio 
i gran d income Inc 
TSB Selector 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1075 1466 1809 
1101 1438 
1075 1420 1610 
1130 1419 1603 
1101 1412 1678 


- 2.9 1 

- 18 3 

- Z7 -OJ 

- ^3 38 

. t _ 2A .xi 


1034 1246 1569 2328. ZB .1.8 


Far East exc Japan 


52 


Fleming General Opportunities 
Capel-Cure Hallmark Growth 
Newton Intrepid 
Bali Be Gifford Managed 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1104 

1543 

1883 

. 

2J3 

2.4 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 

837 

1545 

2299 

1144 

1492 

1892 

- 

23 

34 

INVESCO Hong Kong & China 

891 

1275 

1754 

1133 

1464 

1650 

2653 

2.7 

1.7 

Friends Prov Australian 

933 

1186 

1673 

1169 

1445 

- 

- 

33 

1.9 

Old Mutual Hong Kong 

748 

1172 

1675 

1099 

1422 

1668 

3263 

2.7 

2.4 

Henry Cooke LG East Enterprise 

879 

1018 

- 

1074 

1327 

1548 

2519 

24 

24 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

616 

688 

1090 


8.6 0.4 
8.1 0.6 
48 

85 15 

7.7 as 

7.1 15 


■ Global Emerging Mkts 

Mercury Emerging Martcats 962 1078 
Stewart Ivory Emerging Market 
Rothschild FAP Emerging Mkts 
Portfolio E rtarging Markets 
Save & Prosper Emerging Mkts 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


926 

931 

914 

948 

893 


965 1506 ■ - 

891 

864 - - - 

831 -•■■■■ - 

825 1246 2531 


68 02 
58' 0.5 


<9 03 
641 ,05 
6.0 0.3 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
Scottish National Capital 4,500 

Fulcrum Capital 3,356 

FMefity Special V8kiBS bid Lk 3321 

framflngtonDualCapBaf 3 J217 

Schroder Split Rind Capital 2,160 


Aberdeen New Thai 


1800 V 


800 — 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 


Korea Uberafeafion Fund 
Schroder Korea Rmd 
Aberdeen New Thai 
East German 
Sora Selective GrowBi 


143 

300 

328 

369 

399 



TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS .- 
TR Technology B 4,115 

Scottish NsiiaradCqjilBr.- -3J50 '■■■ •• 

Foreign & TO Enterprise ... 2J33 2 ^ /x 

Gartmore ScottamJGapta. .. 2J5T7 

Candover 2^55 a* 000 


Candover 


fSb. 


TOP HVE OVBT 5 YEARS 
TR Technology B 
Ftdcniro Capita! 

Scottish National Capital • ; 

Jos HokUngs Capital 
bwasooEngfisti&Intl 


Fulcrum Capital 


400 


200 U.l i -L X. 


1996 


97 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 1800 - 


BOTTOM RVE OVER 5 YEARS 

Korea Lfceraftsation Fund 

100 • - 


East German 

138 

Schroder Korea Fund - 

' .153 . -1 .’ Da0 ^ 


Korea 1 ireraftatinn Fund 

167 

East German 

' ■■■-,164 

"i ■- t - j 

tavesco Korea 

• 352 

Invesco Koras 

223 500 

96 96 97 

Korea-Europe Rod 

421 

Korea-Europe Fund 

'■•■■•'261 / 


Efinburgh Java 

437 



TOT FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 
Candover 
MOT Capital 
Foreign S Ooi Enterprise 
Rights & Issues Inc 
Renting American 


11,553 
8,893 

7.545 4.500 

W17. 4.000 
8,212 isoo 


Korea-Europe Fund 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 


1,000 




Invesco Enterprise 
Koraa-Earope Fund 
Trust of Property Shaw 
Baffle Gifford Shin Nippon 
Welsh Industrial 



Tables show the result of investing El ,000 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. For investment trust prices see main paper. 


■ UK General 

Fleming Oaverhouae 
Mercury Keystone 
Edinburgh UK Tracker 
Govett Strategic 
Ftesbuy Growth 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


lywrB 3 5 OsffWR VotaMty YkW 


■ UK Capital Growth 

Schroder UK Growth 1129 

Ivory & Sime ISIS 1181 

Ktetewort 2nd Endowment Policy 1123 
Undervalued Assets 1004 

Ktetewort Endowment Pcflcy 1050 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1096 


1657 

1634 

1587 

1580 


Smaller Companies 


INVESCO English & Inti 
Henderson Strata 
Gartmore Smeller Companies 
NatWest Smaller Companies 
Perpetual UK Smaller Cos 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ UK Income Growth 

Investors Capital Growth 1439 

City of London 1342 

Investors Capital Units 1314 

Gartmore Brit Inc & GthfUnite) 1138 
Fleming Inc & Cap (Units) 1286 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1219 


1839 


1585 


■ Venture and Devt Cap 

Foreign & Col Enterprise 1528 

Candover 1318 

Ktetewort Development Fund 1146 

Dunedin Enterprise 1215 

Thompson QBve 1074 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1100 


■ Int Income Growth 

Securities Trust of Scotland 1 

British Assets Ordinary 1 

Murray International 1 

SECTOR AVERAGE ■ 1 


2309 

-4 

33 

2.1 

2771 

-1 

33 

2.6 

1969 

0 

38 

38 

2010 

74 

38 

2.6 

2357 

11 

43 

2.7 

2148 

- 

33 

3.6 


3 

33 

3.0 

- 

20 

44 

- 

- 

-2 

as 

- 

- 

13 

3.7 

2.1 

1551 

-2 

23 

- 

1741 

" 

33 

2.0 

4715 

2 

43 

0.9 

2890 

■4 

43 

0.1 

2823 

11 

43 

23 

2488 

9 

5.1 

28 

2649 

9 

48 

3.7 

1985 

- 

4.1 

28 


IB 



2097 

-1 

38 

38 

1781 

8 

38 

43 

- 

8 

18 

48 

1738 

7 

28 

48 

1929 

- 

38 

58 

4408 

1 

38 

1.7 

3442 

-7 

44 

28 

2984 

20 

38 

48 

3237 

9 

34 

48 

3169 

21 

54 

14 

2S39 

' 

48 

3.0 

1797 

11 

38 

48 

1459 

17 

34 

5.6 

1848 

8 

38 

38 

1701 

- 

38 

48 


■ Int Cap Gth 

Jupiter Primadona 
TR Technology (Units) 
RfT Capita] Partners 


Ktetewort Overseas 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ International General 

Personal Assets 
Law Debenture Corporation 
Mejedie 

Scottish Investment 
Second Alliance 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ North America 

North Atlantic Smaller Cos 
Fleming American 
Edinburgh US Track 25p 
US Smafler Companies 
American Opportunity 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ Continental Europe 

TR European Growth 
Gartmore European 
Henderson EuroTrust (Units) 

Fidelity European Values 
Foreign & Col Eurotrost 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ Pan Europe 

KJslnwort Charter. 

Mercury European Privatisation 
European Smaller Companies 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Vfl 

3 

5 OWm-} VkMBy YkW 

1307 

2103 

3469 

-3 

48 

18 

1187 

1757 

2362 

-1 

38 

2.2 

1188 

1603 

2655 

16 

38 

08 

ll 1169 

1558 

2076 

8 

as 

1.7 

1287 

1528 

2007 

7 

ao 

18 

1127 

1378 

1951 

- 

a7 

1.7 

ineral 

1328 

2007 

2290 

- 

2.1 

1.8 

1212 

1617 

2278 

-14 

a« 

3.4 

1247 

1600 

1999 

10 

28 

3.1 

1168 

1590 

1903 

15 

38 

2.6 

1102 

1556 

1739 

15 

33 

3.0 

1179 

1509 

1929 

" 

ai 

88 

1323 

2019 

4568 

5 

48 


1396 

1933 

2124 

8 

4.4 

08 

1368 

1799 

2056 

5 

4.7 

18 

1190 

1737 

1693 

15 

48 

- 

1167 

1641 

2187 

10 

58 

- 

1137 

ope 

1097 

2334 


58 

1 2 

1277 

2057 

4531 

-5 

48 

0.7 

1245 

1894 

2996 

0 

48 

0.8 

1206 

1868 

2315 

6 

48 

18 

1244 

1790 

2845 

3 

a4 

02 

1210 

1671 

2216 

4 

38 

08 

1165 

1599 

2515 

- 

3L9 

1.0 

1233 

1942 

2561 

11 

4.4 

ai 

l 1230 

1693 

- 

12 

5L2 

23 

1171 

1422 

1449 

- 

38 

- 

1212 

1686 

2005 

- 

38 

23 


■ Japan 

GT Japan 

Battle Gifford Japan 
Edinburgh Japan 
Schroder Japan Growth 
Fleming Japanese 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


lywn 

3 

5 Bs4»n« 

647 

644 

1076 

4 

841 

636 

913 

8 

762 

556 

925 

13 

833 

554 

- 

8 

680 

516 

938 

12 

633 

443 

889 

- 


8 7.3 


■ Far East exc Japan, General 

Pacific Horizon 
TR Pacific 

Hambros Smaller Asian 
Edinburgh Dragon 
Abtrust New Dawn 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


591 

738 

1045 

18 

593 

585 

1144 

7 

450 

567 

- 

31 

640 

535 

840 

19 

562 

531 

878 

16 

529 

508 

913 

- 


72. 
9 A 
8-5 
7 A 
0-9 
842 


im 

■ High Income 

1yw(Q 

3 

; 5 Db^VWiaBy;^ 

08 

Gartmore Scotland (Units) 

1288 

1653 

1904 

- 

3.1 48 

- 

Glasgow Income 

1341 

1588 

2097 

6 

as ai 

. 

Shires Income 

1377 

1582 

2050 

- 6 

4.1- 68 

- 

City Merchants High Yield 

1226 

1575 

2441 

-3 

28 7.8 

- 

Dartmoor 

1408 

1564 

278S 

-11 

.4.1 118 

08 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1309 

1445 

2019 

- 

48 7.7 


■ Split - Capital 






1.4 

Scottish National Cap 

4600 

3750 

5357 

31 

168 

08 

Gartmore Scotland Cap 

2062 

2577 

3733 

43 

58 - 

0.6 

Henderson American C&I Cap 

1398 

2343 

2343 

11 

48 

- 

Murray Spfit Capital Cap 

1653 

2092 

3726 

13 

58 - 

1.8 

Fleming Income & Growth Cap 

2101 

2075 

4082 

24 

68 - 

1.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1694 

1700 

3024 

-• 

68 48- 


Far East exc Japan, Single Country 


Split - Inc & Residual Cap Shares 


New Zealand 
Edinburgh Java 
Aberdeen New Thai 
Siam Selective Growth 
Korea-Europe Fund 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


662 

420 


421 

422 


820 1380 13 4.7 3.0 

315 437 4 105 

308 524 -2 8dD 3.8 

287 637 10 78 

251 421 -20 11.6 1.1 

307 560 - 98 2.1 


TR Technology B 
SR Pan-European 
Ktetewort High Income 
Henderson EuroTrust 
INVESCO Blue Chip 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1243 4115 941.4 6 

1332 2107 - 4. 

1696 1986 2365 5 

1225 1977 2610 15 
1745 1842 2314 9 

1364 1643 2645 - 


68 3 2 
73 \J 
BJB '12-9 
58 1.7 
0.7 142 
58 9-9 


■ Emerging Markets 
Baring Emerging Europe 
Central European Growth Fund 
Templeton Latin America 
Scudder Latte America 
Templeton Emerging Markets 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1371 2068 
1041 1244 


- 15 11.3 

- 14 108 


1122 1227 
1246 1133 


1041 


■ Closed End Funds 

Capital Gearing 
Exeter Preferred Capital 
Invesco City & Commercial 
Scottish Value 
London & St Lawrence 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1237 1270 


■ FE inc Japan 

Henderson Far East income 
Martin Claris Pacific 
Foreign & Col Pacific 
Govett Oriental 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


716 924 1269 10 68 

752 825 1229 11 68 

662 712 1177 20 

564 498 1038 18 

687 740 1178 - 



■ Property 

77? Property 
VWgmora Property 
Trust of Property Shares 
French Property 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1090 1418 
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18 
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08 
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8.7 

0.7 

1560 

13 

78 

13 

1374 
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83 

0.7 

2128 
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28 

0.1 

1710 

28 

48 

08 

- 

15 

44 

5.1 

1882 

10 

38 

22 

1674 

20 

18 

4.7 

1848 

“ 

38 

28 

3006 

10 

58 

3.0 

- 

22 

53 

1.1 

1701 

18 

S3 

3.1 

1544 

13 

38 

3.1 

2084 

- 

ai 

2.6 


■ Split - Income 

Rights & issues inc 
Jove Inc 

Jupiter Geared Inc 
Scottish National Inc 
Henderson American C&I Inc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 
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■ Split - Zero Dividend 

Gartmore Brit Inc & Gth Zero 1095 1601 
Gartmore Shared Eq Zro Dfv Prf 
Johnson Fry Europe Utils Zero 
Friends Prov Ethical Zero Prf 
Henderson Euro Zero Div Prf 

SECTOR AVERAGE 
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Glossary 


Performance: Tables like these are foil 
of traps for the unwary. Trap 1: don't 
expect them to tell you which trusts 
win do best in future -they are 
merely a historic record. Trap 2: don’t 
make minute comparisons of unit and 
Investment trusts - the unit trust 
figures take account of the spread 
between buying and selling prices; the 
Investment trust ones take mid-market 
prices in both cases. So comparisons 
flatter investment trusts. 


Volatility: Shows the absolute 
variability of a trust's performance. As 
a rule of thumb, the more volatile a 
fund's progress, the higher the return 
investors demand from it to 
compensate for the additional risk. 
Unusually volatile funds should be 
avoided by anyone Investing over the 
short or medium term or those who 
cannot afford big losses. But investors 
who can afford to take a long-term 
view may want to have some high risk / 
high reward trusts in their portfolio to 
spice It up. 


Yield: Even this has traps for the 
unwary. Most unit trusts charge their 
management expenses against income, 
so the yield is net of expenses. But a 
recent rule change means that trusts 
are allowed to charge some or all of 
their management expenses to capital, 
thus inflating the yield. Oar managed 
funds pages identifies those trusts 
which charge to capital Investment 
trusts used all to charge expenses 
against income, but some now charge 
some against capital 


Peps: Some, hut not all, unit and 
Investment trusts can be put into a 
general personal equity plan which 
shields investors against both income 
and capital gains tax. The Pep rules are 
that you can put £6 jOOO into a general 
Pep (and a further £3,000 into a single 
company Pep). To qualify for the foil 
£6,000 general Pep allowance, a 
min imum of SO per cent of a plan’s 
assets must be held in European Union 
shares or qualifying corporate bonds. A 
trust which has more overseas 
investment, hut is still 50 per cent 
invested in shares, is non-qualifying 
and limited to a Pep content of £1,500. 


Discount: Investment trust shares 
traditionally sell for less than their 
underlying asset value. The gap 
between the two is known as the 
discount, in the 1974 bear market 
discounts were as wide as 45 per emit 
and although they have mainly 
narrowed to well under 10 per cent In 
recent years, they add an additional 
uncertainty to investment trust share 
price prospects. The sharp narrowing 
of the discount is another reason why 
investment trusts look better than 
unit trusts on longer-term 
comparisons. 


Split capital trusts: Caveat emptot If 
you do not already know what they 
are, yon would probably be wiser to 
avoid them. They are companies with 
more than one class of share capital. 
The traditional variety is relatively 
simple: income shares get all the ... 
income; capital shares get any capital 
growth over the life of the trust But 
nowadays splits are highly complex 
with several different types of security 
with differing- rights, and aimed to 
satisfy different investment needs. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 



start the new year with a flourish 


FTSE All-Share Index 

2,500 — 


Equity shares traded 

Turnover by vofcrne (mflRoo). Excluding: 
irtfr3-m3ri<sl business and oversees hroover 
1200 


MARKET REPORT 


By Steve Thompson; T' 

UK Stock MarloatEdHor 

London's equity market kicked 
off the newyeariniie possi- 
ble f a s h ion.' It raced n hga d 
•the PISE, 100 recrossed the 5,200 
level before sUpping- bcflow that 
mark in the last few minutes of- 
trading: '•■/)} -v \ r ■:'.■■■ 

„But the- market's big gains 
were not .accompanied by any 
real weight of, mentions] buy* 
tog interest Turnover during the 
shortened traitUjg eesskai. which 
finished ait- 1230pm,: was a mea- 
gre' 180.6m shares, lower even 
than the 216.6m recorded on New ’ 


Year’s eve when the market 
(dosed at 12.10pm. 

. That early close, which coin- 
cided with that of the futures 
m a rk et, was an attempt by the 
Stock Exchange to prevent any 
rogue prices being entered into' 
the electronic order book trading 
system. 

In the event, the Stock 
Exchange altered its closing 
-FTSE 100 index reading because 
of a sudden late decline in some 
share prices. 

“There was only very limited 
Institutional interest in the mar- 
ket. It was mostly small investors 
getting involved," said a senior 
marketmaker. 

“We will have to wait until 


Monday - when dealing rooms 
will be fully staffed for the'first 
time in two weeks - to get a 
realistic picture of the state of 
play. But If today is anything to 
go by, I think well get off to a 
good start," he said. 

He said much of the support 
for the market in recent sessions 
has been a reflection of optimism 
about the likelihood of more 
takeover bids, as weS as special 
divide nds an d share buybacks. 

The FTSE 100 managed to stay 
above 5£0Q until just before the 
dose, eventually ending the ses- 
sion a net 58.0 higher at 5,1S3& 
That left the measure up 143.9 or 
2.8 per cent over the new year 
holiday-affected week. At its best 


yesterday, the index was up 6&3 
at&20&5. 

The second-liners and small 
stocks were also being chased 
higher, although not to the 
extent of the leaders. The FTSE 
250 index regained the 4,800 level, 
closing 20.7 or 2J! per cent up at 
4£0&3, a session high and a rise 
of 102.0 on the week. The FTSE 
SmallCap rose 6.9 to 2320.2, also 
the best level of the day, up 28.87 
or 1-25 per cent on the week. 

The day's economic news, 
including consumer credit data 
for November and M4 money sup- 
ply details for the same month, 
gave little help to the market. 

M4 money supply grew 03 per 
cent during November, margin- 


ally higher than expected, while 
consumer credit of £l-2bn far 
exceeded consensus estimates of 
about £90Qm. 

Corporate news made an 
Impact in the market, with both 
Lad broke and Bass shares mov- 
ing higher in response to the for- 
mer’s proposed acquisition of the 
Coral chain of betting shops, 
although the deal has still to be 
given official clearance- 

insurances delivered one of the 
best sectoral gains yesterday, 
with talk of further consolidation • 
among the composites and gen- 
eral insurers resulting in insur- 
ance stocks taking th ree of the 
top five places in the FTSE 100 
performance table. 
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Indices and ratios 


FTSE 250 

4808.3 

+20.7 

Closing index Jan 2 ... 

5193.5 

FTSE 350 

2494 J3 

+24.6 

Change over week — 

+179.6 

FTSE All-Share 2433.96 

+22.96 

Dec 31 

5135.5 

FTSE Ail-Share yield 

3.19 

3.23 

Dec 30 

5132.4 

FT 30 

3332.7 

+34.7 

Dec 29 

5112.4 

FTSE Non-Fms p/e 

20.34 

20.04 

Dec 24 

5013.9 

FTSE 100 Fut Mar 

5245.0 

+62.0 

High* 

5203.8 

10 yr Gilt yield 

6.36 

6.37 

Low* 

5004.6 

Long gld/equiiy yld ratiD 

2.00 

1.98 

■Sttra-rtey high and low lor week 


FTSE 100 Index 


TRADING VOLUME IN MAJOR STOCKS ■ EQUITY FUTURES AND OPTIONS TRADING 
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The first trading session of 
the new year was under* - 
stand ably a tow key affair, 
writes Jeffrey Brown. It 
halted at 12. 10pm and those 
dealers who had been at 
their screens during the 
morning soon disappeared. 
Volume, at not quite 3,000 
contracts, was minimal. 

Turnover may have been 
ultra thin but there was no 
shortage of upside support 
and the March contract on 
the FTSE 100 ended at 
5,245.0. This was 51.5 


points above the cash 
market or some 7 points In 
excess of fair value. “It’s 
been a dead day but the 
broad undertone had a solid 
feel to it," said one trader. 

Traded options ticked 
over. Turnover was tiny with 
fust 3,374 contracts dealt, 
down from 4,919 on Wed- 
nesday. Euro- FTSE volume 
accounted for almost 70 per 
cent of the business. Among 
stocks options, retail leader 
Asda was the most active, 
racking up a bare 61 lots. 
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■ FTSE 10 Q BMDEX OPTION flUFFE) (*5200 ) E10 per hit Umax point 
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FTSE - LEADERS & LAGGARDS 


Percentage changes since December 31 1997 baaed on Frida/ January 2 1698 
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FTSE Actuaries Share indices 
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Jury out on 
Ladbroke’s 
£375m deal 

A two-way pull is expected 
in Ladbroke Group when 
trading begins on Monday 
folio wing the news that it 
has acquired the Coral bet- 
ting shop nhatn from Bass 
for £375.5m. 

A statement from Lad- 
broke said the acquisition 
comprised Coral's S33 bet- 
ting shops in the UK, its tele- 
phone betting facilities, 50 
betting shops in the Repub- 
lic of Ireland, eight betting 
shops in Jersey, the Romford 
and Hove greyhound racing 
tracks, and Bass' interests in 
Satellite Information Ser- 
vices (Holdings). 

Market watchers expected 
the bulls to focus on Lad- 
broke’s statement that the 
acquisition will enhance 
earnings per share in 1996. 

The company also 
announced it has condition- 
ally agreed to sell 128 shops 
to the state-owned Tote 
Bookmakers for £4lm in a 
bid to overcome competition 
concerns. It added it has had 
preliminary contact with the 
Office of Fair Trading. 

However, the bears do not 
expect an easy ride from the 
Department of Trade and 
Industry given that Lad- 
broke will now control about 
a third of the UK's betting 
shops and just over a third 
of betting turnover. 

One specialist said: "Lad- 
broke is hoping that there 
will not be a reference to the 
Monopolies Commission but 
it is not certain." Shares in 
Ladbroke rose 4 to 268p. 

Bass gained 9% to 954p, 
with reports suggesting it is 
lining up a multi-billion 
pound hotels deal in the Far 
East following the sale of its 
Coral operation. 

A company statement that 
the proceeds from the dis- 
posal will be used to fund 
the group’s capital expendi- 
ture programme was seen by 


some as a signal of an 
impending deaL 

Yesterday's strong data 
from the John Lewis Part- 
nership is expected to lift 
some of the gloom that has 
recently descended on the 
retail sector. 

The company said its 
department store sales in the 
week to December 27 were 
up 4 per cent from a year 
earlier, while sales in its 
Waitrose supermarkets were 
up 17.9 per cent. Total group 
sales for the week were up 
11.3 per cent. 

The gainers in the first 
session of the year included 
Next, whose shares jumped 
16 to 708p, and Marks and 
Spencer, up 5'<£ to 604’4p. A 
rise of 12 to 779p was 
recorded in Great Universal 
Stores and high street 
retailer Boots hardened 4% 
to 881 ‘Ap. 

Among the leading super- 
markets, J Sainsbury finned 
8 to 5l7p and Tesco put on 5 
to SOOp. Safeway, which 
remains one of the market's 
bid favourites, hardened 2 to 
345p, while a two-way pull in 
Asda Group, said to be Safe- 
way’s most likely suitor, saw 
its shares ease V» to 177p. 

Recent Footsie newcomer 
Ny corned Amersham was 
the best performer in the 
premier listings, the non- 
voting shares rising 100 or 
4.65 per cent to £22.50- Deal- 
ers attributed this to an 
adjustment of portfolios at 
the beginning of the year. 

EMI on song 

EMI Group was one of the 
Footsie’s strongest gainers 
after it was included in a list 
of fund managers' share 
recommendations in the 
press. 

It was suggested that the 
music publisher offers 
long-term value after under- 
performing last year. The 
shares improved 22 to 530p. 

Insurance shares domi- 
nated the Footsie perfor- 
mance charts with four 
groups featuring among the 
day's 12 strongest stocks. 

General Accident and 
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Guardian Royal Exchange 
moved ahead as talk of con- 
solidation in the composite 
insurance sector sparked 
modest buying in what was 
by any standards a very thin 
trading session. 

GA is widely seen as natu- 
ral fit with Commercial 
Union and the shares 
advanced 40 or 3.8 per cent 
to £10.95. GRE put on 1114 at 
342p. Total volume for both 
stocks was a miserly 450,000 
shares. 

Among leading general 
insurers. Legal and General 
and Prudential Corporation 
also moved higher. The for- 
mer gained 16 to 543p and 
Prudential 39 to 763p. 

Abbey National. 23 up at 
£11.14, Royal Bank of Scot- 
land, 16 better at 789p, and 
Woolwich, 6 higher at 324p„ 
were the pick of a banks sec- 
tor still buzzing with talk 
that at least one big bid is 
imminent, with more in the 
pipeline. 

There was good volume in 
British Airways on talk of 
solid traffic figures nest 
week when the airline 
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unveils Its December perfor- 
mance. 

The shares gained 12 to 
572p in 2.3m traded in a 
transport sector that 
appeared to catch the eye of 
the buyers. 

- Airports group BAA added 
11 at 509p and Rail track 17 
to 984p. The main party- 
pooper was P&O which 
eased 2 lJ a to 690p. 

Hints that tour operators 
had experienced a bumper 
Christmas period and 
reports of favourable book- 
ing figures for the summer 
holidays helped boost Air- 
tours and First Choice. 

The former added 25 to 
£12.60 while the latter hard- 
ened 2 to I02p. Several bro- 
kers were also said to be rec- 
ommending both issues. 

International leader Impe- 
rial Chemical Industries 
dosed 8 ahead at 959p after 
it said yesterday it had com- 
pleted the sale of its polyes- 
ter polymer and intermedi- 
ates interests in the UK and 
US, along with its 70 per 
cent shareholding in its PTA 
joint venture in Taiwan, to 
DuPont for Jl.4bn. 

Southern Electric, the last 
remaining regional electric- 
ity company in England, 
jumped 18 to 524p with spec- 
ulators focusing on its 
attractions to a predator. 
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WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


equities Frankfurt climbs to best level since August 


AMERICAS 


ITS., stocks ' were .uiixed as 
investors ignored a mntiim. 
ixig rally, m -the* Treasury 
market, writes John Infat e 
friNetv York. 

. US Treasuries sfonxrih 
morning trading cm signs of 
declining growth 1 fa the njan- 
ufecturtDg‘ i5ectQr., , r^ fadiw 
by the National Association 
of Purchasing Management 
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feU to 52.5ih December from 
: November’s, reading of 64.4. 

’Hie report set off a farther 
wave of buying in Trea-. 
sories, lifting bond prices in 
thin volume.- The benchmark 
30-yfear bond, rose g at 103%, 
sending the yield. down to 
5.857 per befit 

But falling interest rates 
did little for equities. Bine 
chips were the best gainers 7 
with the Dow Jones Indus- 
trial Average adding 1854 by 


early, afternoon at 7.925.19. 

The broader market was 
- .more mixed. The Standard & 
Poor’s 500 eased less than a 
point to 970 jj. The Russell 
kOOO index of small company 
shares lost 2.54 at 434.48. 

" A rising' US dollar against 
the .Japanese yen also put 
pressure on stocks. The dol- 
lar was trading at Y13252 by 
eariyafternoon. 

• Among 1 Dow. stocks, AT&T 
was down more than 4 per 
cent, losing $2ft at $58ft 
. after . a federal judge struck 
down sections of the 1996 
Telecommunications Act. 
But leading the average 
higher were shares of Inter- 
national Paper, which 
gained $1# to $44$. 

Software producer Sybase 
tumbled more than 28 per 
cent to $9'/« after the com- 
pany said its earnings per 
share would be below ana- 
lyst expectations. 

TORONTO moved tower in 
seasonally, low, volume dur- 
ing a morning session where 
mixed trading by the heavy- 
weight banks tended to dom- 
inate sentiment. The 300 
composite index was off 
1854 at 6,68150 at noon. 

Bank of Montreal slipped 
65 cents to C$62.70 and 
Canadian Imperial - 10 cents 
at C$44.50. but Toronto- 
Dominion Bank managed to 
improve 15 cents to. C$53.96. 

Among smaller resource 
stocks, America Mineral 
Fields fen C$1.16 to C$254 on 
news an African joint ven- 
ture had been put on hold. 


Sao Paulo makes early gain 


Latin American markets had 
a mixed morning session. 
Mexico City celebrated its 
victory as the bert. perform- 
ing stock market in tbe 
world in dollar terms last 
year with a gentle, dedine, 
but SSo Paulo - which cania 
. in at number six in 1997 -r 
continued to rack up gains. : 

SAD PAOLO rose 281 or 2 
per cent to 10597 on the Bov- 
espa indek at 'midsession, 


pushed higher by tbe solid 
start on Wall. Street and the 
continued strength of the 
dollar. Volume was ligh t 

MEXICO CITY, which 
surged by 51 per cent in 
.local currencies last year 
and 48 per cent in dollar 
• terms to top the global per 
-formance charts, eased. 

At midsession, the IPC 
indexwas off 37.91 at 5.191.44 
'in thin turnover. . 


A stronger dollar and Wall 
Stree t’s f irm opening sent 
FRANKFURT up 3-3 per cent 
to its best levels since mid- 
August. However, volume 
- was thin and. analysts said 
this bad tended to exagger- 
ate some gains- The Xetra 
Dax index finished 140.02 
higher at 4,364.32. 

The strong dollar gave a 
boost to export-sensitive 
stocks. Among chemicals 
and drugs groups, Bayer 
rose DM5.15 to DM71.75, 
BASF added DM3.49 to 
DM66.79 and Hoechst 
advanced DM852 to DM6652. 
The three ■ stocks were 
among the* day's most 
heavily traded issues. 

Among the motor stocks 
also benefiting. Daimler- 
Benz added DM5.75 to 
DM131.75, BMW was up 
DM49.90 at DM1,389.95 and 
VW rose DM33 to DM1,041 

Retailer Metro was one of 
the day’s largest gainers 
with a rise of DM555 to 
DM6955 in spite of a Paribas 
downgrade. Paribas said that 
disappointment with Metro’s 
strategy, the arrival of for- 
eign competitors in Ger- 
many. and the country’s 
weak consumer climate were 
behind the move. 
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Deutsche Telekom gained 
92pfg to DM3450 as it 
announced that it would 
impose a DM150 charge if 
customers switched to rival 
telephone companies. 

PARIS moved higher in 
limited volume. Motor stocks 
deftly side-stepped the latest 
round of bad news about 
new car sales, and an old 
takeover story resurfaced in 
the media sector. 

At tbe close, tbe CAC 40 
index was up 4153 at 3,040.14 
and within 54 points of its 
August peaks. 

Peugeot gained FFr24.00 or 
35 per cent to FFr783 and 
Renault put on FFr350 at 
FFr1725 in spite of news of a 


near 20 per cent decline for 
new car sales in France in 
1997. Motor components 
leader Valeo rose FFr550 to 
FFr414. 

Havas was tbe main target 
of the takeover gossip, rising 
FFrl0.50 to FFr443.5 on a 
French press report that 
Gen6rale des Eaux was set 
to mount a bid for the com- 
pany in which it has a 30 per 
cent shareholding. Eaux 
ended FFr4 better at FFr844. 

MADRID pushed up to an 
all-time best on the general 
index which ended 12.14 
higher at 644.69. Dealers said 
there was strong buying of 
blue chips as tbe bond mar- 
ket gained ground on hopes 


that Spain will play a full 
Emu role from the outset 

Telefonica rose Pta295 to 
Pta4545 while Endesa added 
Ptal25 at Pta2,800. both 
stocks rallying after Wednes- 
day’s sell-off. Repsol rose 
Ptal5Q to Pta6,65G. 

MILAN extended its record 
setting run, with tbe Mibtel 
index up another 400 or 2.4 

per cent at a high of 17506. 

Compart, the bolding com- 
pany that controls Montedi- 
son, was the star blue-chip 
performer with a rise of L92 
at 13,125. 

Olivetti put on L72 to 
L1.241, Fiat rose L150 to 
L5581 and Pirelli added L108 
to L4,797. Enl. however, 
managed only a L95 rise to 
L10A97 on weak oil prices. 
Telecom Italia rose just L53 
to Lll.369 although its Tim 
mobile telephone unit gained 
L192 to L8554 on new sub- 
scriber data. 

AMSTERDAM ended 
below its best of the session 
with the AEX index 13.32 
higher at 926.99. In light 
cash market volume, the 
major influence of the ses- 
sion appeared to be tbe 
options market. 

Financials provided the 
top performer with XNG 
advancing FI 3.10 or 3.6 per 
cent to FI 8850 in volume of 
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4.5m shares. KLM also came 
in for modest buying inter- 
est, adding FI 250 to FI 7750 
on talk of above-average 
December traffic flows for 

the flirting 

Van Ommeren rose FI 5.00 
to FI 73.00 after an upbeat 
profits forecast from the 
shipping and storage group. 

BRUSSELS Jumped 2.8 per 
cent as investors took an 
upbeat view of tbe market's 
prospects. The Bel-20 index 
rose 66.41 to 2,484.93. 

Analysts said sentiment 
was good with no strong 
inflationary pressures on tbe 
horizon. Economic growth 
was forecast to pick up 


which should help to raise 
corporate profits. 

OSLO logged solid 
advances, taking Its lead 
from neighbouring markets 
and tbe total Index closed 
24.91 or 2 per cent higher at 
1598.52. 

Blue-chip issues spear- 
headed the rise, with Norsk 
Hydro Climb ing 1 NKr6.50 to 
NKr366. Cruise ship com- 
pany NCL Holding jumped 

NErl.50 to NKr27.90 follow- 
ing news its share issue was 
oversubscribed. 

Written and edited by Michael 
Morgan, Jeffrey Brown and 
Peter HaL 


Profit-taking pushes Kuala Lumpur 3.8% lower 


ASIA PACIFIC 


Profit-taking in stocks sent 
higher earlier in tbe week by 
year-end window dressing 
pushed KUALA LUMPUR 
down 3.8 per cent The com- 
posite index finished 22.48 
lower at 571.96. 

Banks came under pres- 
sure. Analysts noted that 
hopes of mergers within tbe 
financial services companies 
following the central bank’s 
encouragement of consolida- 
tions had lifted the shares of 
finance, banking and insur- 
ance companies in recent 
sessions. 

Some of the large blue 
chips which were marked 
sharply higher at the end of 
1997 were also sold. Tenaga 
dropped 65 cents to MJ7.65. 
Telekom lost 60 cents to 
M$I0.9O and Siome Darby 
fell 10 cents to M$3.64. 

JAKARTA jumped 2.1 per 


Malaysia ; 
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cent, spurred on by gains in 
Telkom and some banking 
issues. The composite index 
rose 8.30 to 410.01 but in 
quiet trade of Rpl440bn. 

Telkom. which accounts 
far 17.7 per cent of the index, 
rose Rpl50 to Rp3,025 on 
expectations that a rise in 


local call rates, which took 
effect on Thursday, would 
increase revenues. 

Among banks, Negara and 
Intemasional Indonesia each 
gained Rp25 to Rp550 and 
RpSSO respectively. 

Papar companies in the 
Sinar Mas group were higher 
on rumours that their for- 
eign exchange losses were 
not as high as thought. 
Indah Kiat jumped RplOO to 
Rpl,075 and Tjiwi Kimmia 
Rp275 to Rpl.625. 

MANILA was higher in 
thin trade but tbe rise was 
attributed to window- 
dressing. The composite 
index finished 22.04 ahead at 
159157. 

PLDT ended up 20 pesos at 
900 pesos on prospects for 
higher revenues as a result 
of the peso's fall. 

HONG KONG was lower in 
cautious trade with institu- 
tions making minor portfolio 


adjustments in advance of 
the weekend. Tbe Hang Seng 
index closed down 42.19 at 
10.680.57 after a low for the 
day of 10.594.06. 

Turnover was weak at 
HK$2.8bn In tbe absence of a 
lead from Tokyo, closed for a 
public holiday. 

The commercial and 
industrial sector pulled tbe 
market lower while proper- 
ties outperformed other blue 
chips. 

Cathay Pacific Airways 
lost 40 cents at HK$5.90 but 
New World Development 
gained 15 cents at HKS2655 
and Great Eagle jumped 35 
cents to HKS1150. 

China plays were mixed. 
The red-chip Hang Seng Chi- 
na-Affiliated Corp index 
edged up 052 to 1.74534, 
while the Hang Seng China 
Enterprise Index of 39 H 
shares slipped 2.92 to 720.07. 

SYDNEY edged lower in 


very quiet trade and the All 
Ordinaries index closed 7.4 
weaker at 2,609.1. 

Telstra, included in the 
benchmark index for the 
first time, was steady at 
A$354. But Oantas eased 4.6 
cents to A$2.67 after announ- 
cing that it was suspending 
services to South Korea due 

Johannesburg was closed for 
a public holiday 

to adverse economic condi- 
tions in the region. 

Nickel hopeful Capricorn 
Resources added 4.5 cents to 
33 cents after saying it had 
uncovered evidence of a rich 
nickel sulphide deposit at its 
Roundtop East prospect In 
Western Australia. 

SINGAPORE fell prey to 
concerns about the Malay- 
sian economy and weaker 
regional currencies which 
prompted profit-taking in a 


thin session. Dealers said the 
announcement by Goh Chok 
Tong, the prime minister, on 
Wednesday that Singapore’s 
economy grew by a robust 
7.6 per cent in 1997 was 
marred by worries over Mal- 
aysia's finance sector. The 
Straits Times Industrials 
index ended 11.64 lower at 
131850. 

MBF Capita], the Malay- 
sian finance group, fell 43 
cents to 38 cents on profit- 
taking after strong rises on 
New Year’s eve. 

BOMBAY made modest 
pins as investors extended 
long positions in anticipa- 
tion of fresh foreign funds 
allocations flowing into the 

mar ket. 

The BSE-30 index finished 
2553 higher at 3.719.85, off 
an intraday high of 3,73938. 
Volumes were moderate in 
tbe continuing absence of 
foreign funds. 




This announcement appears as a matter of record only 
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COMPANIES AND FINANCE 


Why chief executives are increasingly in the liiae) of ^e 


Investor pressures are rising, writes Andrew Edgecliffe-Johnson 


I S time r unnin g out for 
the chiefs of some of 
Britain's underperform' 
lag and out of favour compa- 
nies? The manoeuvrlngs of 
large shareholders remain as 
discreet as ever but their 
behind-the-scenes pressure 
claimed some notable scalps 
in 1997. This year may bring 
more. 

The managers of Britain's 
leading insurers and pension 
funds, who often control just 
a few per cent of a compa- 
ny’s shares, are notoriously 
bad at channelling their dis- 
content into concerted 
action. But 1997 showed that 
institutions are beginning to 
work more closely to 
improve corporate gover- 
nance and ensure companies 
are run in the interests of 
their investors. 

They have two main tar- 
gets: chief executives whose 
companies persistently 
underperform relative to 
their sector; and directors 
who diverge seriously from 
the recommendations of the 
Cadbury and Greenbury 
committees on best corpo- 
rate governance practice. 

A prime example of corpo- 
rate governance concerns 
was last year’s successful 
pressure to change the lead- 
ership of United Utilities, the 
water and electricity group. 

A group of investors began 
gunning for Sir Desmond 
Pitcher, the chairman, after 
a “£4t cat” row over the size 
and complexity of pay pack- 
ages awarded to the execu- 
tive team in 1996. Investors 
took the generous bonuses 
as a sign of corporate arro- 


gance, and complained about 
Sir Desmond's boardroom 
style. Sir Desmond, who had 
been due to retire in 2000, 
will now leave the company 
on March 31. 

As for underperformers, 
one of the year's leading 
casualties was Liam Strong, 
who stood down as chief 
executive of Sears, the retail- 
ing group, in May after IS 
months of criticism from 
investors and analysts. But 
he bounced back a few 
months later with World- 
Com, the fast-growing US 
telecommunications group, 
where he was appointed 
chief executive of activities 
outside North America. 

Another casualty was Ann 
Iverson, the punchy Ameri- 
can who was hailed as Laura 
Ashley’s great hope when 
she became chief executive 
of the dresses and drapes 
retailer two years ago. She 
parted company with the 
group in November after 
presiding over a sharp fall 
into losses. 

Robert Napier, chief execu- 
tive of building materials 
group Redland, came under 
fire in October following a 
fresh profits warning, on top 
of a six year share price slide 
against the market. In the 
event, the company's share- 
holders deserted it in such 
numbers that Lafarge of 
France was able to launch a 
successful hostile bid. 

So which bosses look par- 
ticularly vulnerable to inves- 
tor criticism in 1998? 

Interviews with a range of 
institutions - none of which 
was willing to be quoted - 


plus an analysis of persistent 
disappointing performers 
throws up recurrent names. 

Ian Strachan. chief execu- 
tive of BTR, has already 
been told that, after yet 
another profits warning in 
December, the institutions 
will not accept more bad 
news. Should BTR suffer 
another blow to profits in 
Asia, or disappoint on its dis- 
posals programme, Mr Stra- 
chan's best hope may be that 
the arrival of a new chair- 
man, Bob Bauman from Brit- 
ish Aerospace, will buy time. 

At Matthew Clark, the cid- 
ermaker. Peter Aikens, chief 
executive, may feel vulnera- 
ble after last month's dire 
profit warning. However, 
there too, the presence of a 
new chairman may stay 
institutional pressure. 

National Westminster 
R ank has come under fire in 
recent months from analysts 
and shareholders with two 
main concerns: its strategy, 
in the wake of abortive 
merger talks and the dis- 
memberment of NatWest 
Markets, its investment 
hawking arm: and its perfor- 
mance relative to the bank- 
ing sector. This year could 
be uncomfortable for Lord 
Alexander, the chairman, 
and his chief executive. 
Derek Wanless. 

At Rank, Andrew Teare, 
who has been chief execu- 
tive for Just 18 months, win 
have a struggle to. convince 
shareholders of the merits of 
his investment in the Hard 
Rock Cafe and. more 
recently, Butlin's. 

Eric Nicoll's six year stint 


at United Biscuits has coin- 
cided with a miserable share 
price performance and he 
has been accused of taking 
too long to unravel the prob- 
lems inherited with Keebler. 
UB's ill-fated US acquisition. 
There has already been a 
change Of chair man at UB, 
with Colin Short's arrival in 
July 1995, but investors may 
decide more radical change 
is needed if improvements 
do not show this year. 

In addition. Tony Hales at 
Allied Domecq, Jeremy Mar- 
shall at De La Rue and Step- 
hen Wails at Albert Fisher 
will all have to pedal hard 
this year. 

But all can take some com- 
fort from the fact that insti- 
tutions rarely resort to 
demanding a chief executive 
must go. Usually, they just 
sell the shares. If they are 
long-term holders, they may 
decide that strengthening 
the board with non-execu- 
tives is a better guarantee of 
improved performance. 

Losing senior executives 
can seriously disrupt a busi- 
ness and - as shown by the 
pay-offis to Mrs Iverson, Mr 
Strong and Cooks cm's Rich- 
ard Oster last year - can 
prove expensive. 

The Hampel committee, 
whose corporate governance 
recommendations will take 
effect this year, proposes 
each company should nomi- 
nate a senior non-executive 
director to act as the point of 
contact for shareholder con- 
cerns. The move is unlikely 
to make life more comfort- 
able for the City's least 
favourite executives. 



Street Crane I Sanctuary valued at £14.6m 


gears up for 
rise in exports 


By Robert Wright 


By Peter Marsh 


Street Crane, the UK’s 
biggest maker of overhead 
hoists, is bucking the trend 
in the engineering industry 
by gearing up for a large 
increase in exports. 

The privately owned com- 
pany, with sales last year of 
£18m (429.7m), plans to beat 
the recent economic upheav- 
als in Asia and Latin . Amer- 
ica with a series of partner- 
ships with manufacturers in 
south-east Asia and South 
America. It hopes to treble 
its £4.5m-a-year exports by 
early next century. 

Negotiations are under 
way with companies in 
Chile, Argentina and Brazil, 
which could provide exten- 
sions to Street’s existing sys- 
tem of overseas partner- 
ships. The foreign group 
provides sales expertise and 
some manufacturing, with 
key crane components being 
shipped from the UK. 

Keith Rainford, Street's 
sales director, said that part- 
nerships in South America 
were likely to be signed in 
the next three months and 
provide annual sales for the 
company or up to Elm over 
the next few years. 

Mr Rainford said the eco- 
nomic problems in parts of 
Asia and South America in 
recent months, combined 


with the strong pound, 
might, put some ‘of Street's 
plans “on hold” for a few 
months. 

Overhead travelling cranes 
are used in industries where 
lifting heavy weights is 
required. Hoists of this kind 
also feature heavily in distri- 
bution - no sizeable railway 
goods yard is complete with- 
out an overhead gantry - so 
sales tend : to be skewed 
towards parts of the world 
experiencing rapid growth. 

Other large makers of 
overhead handling systems 
include Demag, part of Ger- 
many's Mannesmann group, 
Kone of Finland and the 
US’s Hamischfeger. 

Most of Street's exports 
come from links with about 
20 “partners" around the 
world, which it provides 
with specialist software 
packages used to design a 
system that best matches 
the requirements of poten- 
tial purchasers. 

The components are then 
made either in Street's fac- 
tory in Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
Derbyshire, or in the part- 
ner’s plants close to the cus- 
tomer. 

Street, which has 150 
employees, was set up in 
1947 by former Spitfire pilot 
Peter Street, whose family 
continues to have a large 
stake in the company. I 


Sanctuary believes the death 
of one of its artists could be 
in its short term interest 

Burlington Group's offer 
document for its reverse 
takeover by Sanctuary says 
the pop music management 
company has “key man” 
insurance to cover the death 
or incapacity of any of the 20 
artists it manages. 

The document adds, how- 
ever: “In practice . . . the 
death of an artist is likely to 
stimulate sales or their back 
catalogue, thereby increas- 
ing commissions in the short 
term.” 

The offer document shows 
that Burlington, a quoted 
investment company, is pay- 


ing a total of £14.6m for 
Sanctuary. The sum will be 
made up of 65m new shares 
at 20p each. £875.000 in unse- 
cured loan notes and 
£699,240 in cash. Sharehold- 
ers will also be issued with 
warrants exerciseable at 25p 
each at about the date of the 
company's annual meeting 
between 1998 and 2002. 

One warrant will be issued 
for every two shares held by 
existing Burlington share- 
holders; one warrant will be 
issued for every four shares 
held by shareholders taking 
up an open offer in new 
shares, while Sanctuary 
shareholders will be issued 
with one warrant for every 
10 shares currently held. 

Sanctuary, founded in 


1976, manages 20 heavy 
metal and rock music acts, 
including Iron Maiden and 
Hellowe’en. It also operates 
rehearsal and recording stu- 
dios. travel agency services 
for touring musicians and 
runs a TV production com- 
pany. 

Burlington, which will 
change its name to Sanctu- 
ary Group, plans to raise 
£4.35m net of expenses to 
fund the expanded compa- 
ny’s activities and to buy out 
preference shareholders. 

Sanctuary Group is fore- 
cast in the offer document 
to make pre-tax profits for 
1997 of at least £2.26m. 
Including an exceptional 
£948,000 from the flotation 
on Aim of its Sanctuary 


ICI completes disposal to DuPont 


By David Blackwell 


Imperial Chemical Industries 
has completed the £1.8bn 
sale of much of its bulk 
industrial chemicals busi- 
ness to DuPont of the US. 

The deal, announced in 
July, underlines the speed of 
ICI’s move away from the 
competitive bulk chemicals 
market.” Charles Miller 
Smith, chief executive and a 
former senior executive at 
Unilever, set the programme 
in motion after mastermind- 
ing the £4.8bn acquisition in 
May of Unilever's speciality 
chemicals business. The 
DuPont deal means ICI has 
achieved in just six months 


its three-year target of more 
than £3bn from disposals. 

The deal followed the sale 
last month of its US and 
European explosives busi- 
nesses to ICI Australia for 
$370m (£224m). Other sales 
included Forest Products, its 
Canadian-based chloralkali 
business, to Pioneer Compa- 
nies of the US for £140m and 
the UK-based fertiliser busi- 
ness to Terra Industries of 
Iowa for £200m plus up to 
£50m deferred. 

The biggest business being 
sold to DuPont is the poly- 
mer and intermediates (PTA 
and PET) interests in the UK 
and US, as well as its 70 per 
cent holding in a PTA joint 


venture in Taiwan. PTA and 
PET are intermediate chemi- 
cals needed to produce plas- 
tics such as those used in 
bottles and polyester fibres. 

DuPont is paying £l.4bn 
for the division, which lost 
£28m on sales of £595m in 
1996 but showed a profit of 
£130m on sales of £829m in 
1995. Last July, industry 
commentators were sur- 
prised at the price - many 
had expected the business to 
fetch less than the value of 
Us turnover. 

The US group is also buy- 
ing ICI’s titanium dioxide 
business outside North 
America and its polyester 
films businesses. DuPont is 


the world's largest producer 
of titanium dioxide. This 
deal has regulatory approval 
in Europe, but is still await- 
ing clearance from North 
American authorities. 

ICI yesterday described 
1997 as "a year of dramatic 
change" as it shifted its pro- 
file to the higher value 
added parts of the chemicals 
industry. The new portfolio 
was “less capital intensive 
and less cyclical, with a 
much greater emphasis on 
research and technology". 
Further sales are likely: 
Alan SpalL finance director, 
said these were likely to be 
in petrochemicals and CFC 
replacements. 


Bass’s ability to reinvest £1.2bn questioned 


John Willman 

finds hotels top of 
the group’s global 
shopping list 


Bass: new year, new look? 

Pro-forma 1997 operating 1997 
- . profit by (flvisfon 


Leisure 
£21di. ■ 


1997 Share price 

• FTSE AU-Slwo|(^ejgW5^ 

•l Jim 27 Government blocks Bass/Carfsberg 

. -Tetley merger 1 


T he end of the year is 
traditionally the sales 
season when retailers 
clear their warehouses of old 
stock to make room for new 
lines. 

Bass, the brewing and lei- 
sure group, seems to have 
decided to do something sim- 
ilar at the end of 1997, with a 
whirlwind sale of three sur- 
plus operations that has 
raised £i.2bn since Decem- 
ber 15. 

The aim of the clearance, 
according to Sir Ian Prosser, 
chairman, is to create a 
more international company, 
based around brewing, pub 
management and hotels. 

After the disposals Bass 
will have gearing of less 
than 10 per cent even after 
the promised return of 
£850m to shareholders. They 
also mean Bass can afford to 
spend up to £2bn to bolster 
its international ambitions. 

Top of the Bass shopping 
list Is a four-star hotel group 
to complement Its mid- 
market Holiday inns and the 
budget Holiday Inn Express 
chain. But the group 
urgently needs to make an 
acquisition in the most prof* 
itable four star-plus sector 
where it has only the 125- 


Britvto . - 
soft drinks 
953m 




•- Oct 10 Nomura outbids Bass for Wiffiam 
■HO 


•_ Nov 3 Bass acquires Carteberg-Tettey’s 
• Burton brewery • 


Brewing 

£168m 


•-Dec IS Bass cfisposes of Gala bingo tor 
1279m 


•_ Dec 16 Bass setts tenanted pubs for £564m 


Jan 1 Bass sells Coral betting shops to 
Ladfcroke for £375.5m 
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strong Crowne Plaza hotels. 

The question many ana- 
lysts ask is whether Bass 
has what it takes to make 
such acquisitions. 

“Bass has demonstrated 
its ability to make hard deci- 
sions and dispose of busi- 
nesses at good prices." says 
Phil Hawkins of Merrill 
Lynch. “The question Is 
whether it can do the same 
with acquisitions.” 

Certainly the experience of 
the last year suggests that 
Bass is accident-prone when 
it comes to buying compa- 
nies. 

In June, its attempt to 
become Britain's biggest 
brewer collapsed when its 
purchase of Carlsberg-Tetley 


was vetoed by Margaret 
Beckett trade and industry 
secretary. And in October, it 
failed to become the biggest 
bookmaker in the UK when 
it was outbid for William 
Hill by Nomura, the Japa- 
nese investment bank. 

The Carlsberg-Tettey veto 
could hardly be blamed on 
Bass, which had negotiated 
approval from the Monopo- 
lies and Mergers Commis- 
sion. As for William Hill, Sir 
Ian says the group bad bid 
what it thought the book- 
maker was worth and was 
not prepared to go higher. 

“1 don’t think anything 
suggests we're bad at buy- 
ing." says Sir Ian. “We just 
haven’t bought anything. 


“Nobody is able to tell me 
what we’ve actually missed 
in hotels, for example. 

“We do acquire things 
when we think they will add 
value," he adds. “The Robin- 
son's soft drinks business is 
a good example of an out- 
standing acquisition. And we 
are delighted with the way 
Harvester has moved for- 
ward since we bought it 
from Forte in 1995." 

In brewing, acquisitions 
overseas are a possibility. 
These would add to the £30m 
brewing joint venture in 
China and its Czech inter- 
ests which have 15 per cent 
of that market. Bass has now 
bought the former Carlsberg- 
Tetley brewery at Borton-on- 


Trent but since the trade 
secretary stopped it buying 
the rest of the AngkvDanish 
group, further brewing 
acquisitions in the UK are 
unlikely. 

On pubs. Bass has been 
rumoured as a buyer of 
Greenalls, the north-western 
pub and hotel r-hain. But Sir 
Ian says the strategy is to 
build up Bass's themed pubs 
such as O'Neill's Irish bars. 
Vintage Inns and the town 
centre All Bar One chain. 

Thus It Is hotels that offer 
the best prospects for spend- 
ing some of the £3bn war- 
chest. 

One possibility Is Inter- 
Continental Hotels and 
Resorts, owned by Saison, 


the Japanese retailing group. 
But it plans a flotation later 
this year and intends 
to retain a majority 
stake. 

Another is Le Meridiem 
the group owned by Granada 
of the UK Granada says Le 
Meridian is the “jewel in its 
crown" bat most analysts 
believe it could be persuaded 
to sell at the right price. 

The question is whether 
Sir Ian is prepared to pay 
such a price. 

Geor Collyer, of NatWest 
Securities, once more 
reflected on what seems to 
be the industry view; “Bass 
is pretty good at selling 
things; It has yet to show it 
knows how to buy them." 


NEWS DIGEST 


Music Publications offshoot. 

Burlington, formerly Gold 
& Base Metal Mines, made 
pre-tax prpfits of £124.000 on 
operating income of £162.000 
for 1996. Since the group's 
mines were seized by the 
Nigerian government, it has 
operated purely as an invest- 
ment company. 

Burlington's shares stood 
at 22p on December 18 before 
their suspension on the 
announcement of plans to 
reorganise. 

Burlington has been 
advised by Charles Stanley. 
The new shares and war- 
rants are expected to start 
trading on January 23. after 
approval from an extraordi- 
nary meeting of sharehold- 
ers on January 22. 


Colloids breather 
in Hercules bid 


Allied Colloids, the chemicals group, which is fighting a 
£U.bn hostile bid from Hercules of the US, now has extra 
time to prepare its final defence document 

The document should have been out an January 4. or 
day 39 in the bid process. But the Takeover Panel said 
yesterday that there would now be a delay because the 
Department of Trade and Industry has yet to> decide 
whether the offer should be referred to the Monopolies 
and Mergers Commission. 

Allied Colloids will now have to publish its defence 
document on the second day after the DTI announces its 
decision. This could come as early as next week. 

Hercules, the US speciality chemicals group, has. tabled 
a cash offer of 155p a share. Allied Colloids shares closed 
up Vip yesterday at 168p. 

The City does not expect much action, in the way of 
either a raised offer or a counter-bid, until the publication 
of the last defence document 

In its last document Allied Colloids said it expected to 
be able to cut at least S5m from its raw materials fail] in 
1998, thanks to more advantageous contracts renegotiated 
with its suppliers. 

Analysts and fund mangers have criticised Allied Col- 
loids for not focusing enough on profit margins. The 
group said last month that operating margins would 
improve further. They rose from 11 per cent to 15 per cent 
in the half year to September. It has also committed itself 
to improving manufacturing efficiencies and stock control 
through better IT systems. Otaris Gresser 


UniChem completes merger 


UniChem. the UK wholesale and retail pharmaceuticals 
group, completed its merger with Alliance Saute of Italy 
when the newly issued shares were admitted to the Stock 
Exchange. 

The group, which will be known as Alliance UniChem. 
issued 104.6m Dew shares, or 37 per cent of the enlarged 
capital to make the acquisition. David Blackwell 


Verity sells Leeds factory 


Verity has sold a factory in Leeds for £2m* completing the 
disposal of its Wharfedale loudspeaker .business. Proceeds 
will be used to cut borrowings and finance working capi- 
tal requirements for its revolutionary flat loudspeaker 
technology. 

The audio group has spent the past year transforming 
itself in order to concentrate on the NXT speaker brand. 
Products featuring the technology are expected to; he 
shown at the forthcoming Consumer Electronics Show in 
Las Vegas. - 

Last October. Verity reported pre-tax losses of £Sm for 
the year to June 30. compared with profits of EZJSOnL The ! 
group had progressed from a demonstration flat loud- i 
speaker held together with adhesive tape to seeing- the , 
manufacture by NEC of the first lap-top computer using 
the technology. David Blaclaoell 1 


KBC buys Honeywell models 


KBC. the engineering group, has bought Honeywell's SIM- 
Series simulation models' business and the rights to the 
trade name Profimatics for $6m <£3-6m). 

KBC and Honeywell supply kinetic reactor simulation 
models to the petroleum refining industry. These are used 
to understand and improve the performance of process 
units in refineries. Honeywell's models' business showed 
revenues of $2. 4m (£L5m) in 1996 and pre-tax profits of 
about $700,000 (£400,000). 


FI rights 96% success 


The £14. 6m rights issue from FI, the software services 
group, attracted acceptances In respect of 2^8m new 
shares, or 96.1 per cent of the total on after. 

The l-for-12 issue at 64Qp a share was' launched last 
month, partly to fund the iatm acquisition of ns Infotech, | 
a New Delhi-based software house. ; 


ACX offer unconditional 


The offer by ACX (UK), part of ACX Technologies, for 
Britton Group has become unconditional. On December 
29, acceptances had been received in respect of ll6L96m 
ordinary shares (842 per cent), and 2.65m convertible 
shares (82 per cent). 

Together with shares acquired during the offer period, 1 
ACX now controls . l28.Tm ordinary' shares or 92^ per ; 
cent .j 

The offer has been extended and will remain . open until j 
further notice. - " 
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C&W 
poised to 


Sybase warns of Asia-related loss 


in Bezeq 

By Judy Dempsey 
in Jerusalem 


Cable and Wire)ess, the UK 
. .telecoms group, Is poised to 
increase its- stake by -3 per 
bent to more than 13 per 
C*nt in Bezeq, Israel’s state- 
controlled telecommunica- 
tions company. It may also 
be able to achieve its ambi- 
tion of gaining a 20 per cent 
stake within 18 months. 

The move follows months 
of negotiations . with the 
Israeli government. - 

C&W’s prospects of 
becoming Bezeq’s . main 
long-term partner- acre also 
improved jts the government 
plans to reduce tts stake to a 
minority ^holding. The state 
currently holds 63 per cent 
of Bezeq .and ; intends to 
issue a secondary offering of 
about 10 per. cent -In the 
near future. 

An agreement reached 
with Bezeq, Limor Livnat, 
-Israel’s communications 
minister, and Tzippi Ltvni. 
the government official in 
charge of privatisation, will 
initially' allow C&W to 
increase Its present stake of 
10.02 per cent: by 3 per cent. 

The government last year 
legislated to restrict invest 
tors to buying 4-9 per cent 
of shares In any state com- 
pany and requiring state 
approval for stakes of 5 per 
cent or more. 

. C&W had -earlier bought 
Bezeq shares on the open 
market, repeatedly stating 
its intention, to increase its 
stake to 20 per cent, 
enabling it to consolidate 
Bezeq in its balance sheet. 
'/Bezeq' reported 7 revenues 
of Shk6.'458bn ($l-83bn) for 
the first nine months of last 
year, against revenues of 
Shk6.602bn. for. the 1996 
period. Net losses amounted 
to Shk265.8m compared 
with a gain of Shk493.7m. 

- Under the new agreements 
C&W wffl be able to Kft its 
stake to 20 :per cent within 
the coming 18 months 
unless :the government 
decides instead to issue a 
tender for a strategic' part*; 
ner. In that case, C&W could 
participate in the tender.: 


By Nicholas Denton 

In San Francisco . 

Sybase, the US database software 
developer, said yesterday that it was 
likely to show a loss in- the quarter 
to. the' end of- December, chiefly 
because of economic, turmoil in Asia. 

The news triggered a 29 per cent 
plunge in Sybase shares in morning 
trading. They fell $3g to $9£ - the 
same percentage decline suffered by 
Oracle, the largest database maker, 
when its second-quarter results fell 
short of expectatfons last month. 
Sybase said its earnings could 


range as low as a loss of 7 cents per 
share. Even the upper end of its 
expectations, net income of 2 cents a 
share, would fall far short of the 12 
cents average forecast by Wall Street 
analysts. 

The company, a distant third to 
Oracle in the database market, said 
it expected to report that fourth- 
quarter revenues were between 
5246m and 2250m, up only slightly 
from the 8244,2m the company 
recorded in the third quarter. 

Oracle, like Sybase, blamed condi- 
tions in Asia. It said growth rates in 
the region, regularly exceeding 50 


per cent throughout the 1990s, bad 
slipped to 15 per cent. 

Oracle expects the slowdown to 
last at least six months. The Oracle 
results triggered a widespread 
sell-off of technology stocks, which 
are widely thought to be more 
exposed to Asia than other sectors. 

3Com. the networking equipment 
maker, also said the “economic 
blow-up" in Asia was one of the fac- 
tors contributing to its disappointing 
results in the most recent quarter. 

However, many other technology 
companies, such as Dell Computer, 
the fast-growing direct seller of per- 


sonal computers, have largely 
shrugged off the deceleration of 
Asian demand. 

Analysts said that in addition to 
the problems in Asia, a saturation of 
the market world-wide for databases 
to perform functions such as 
accounting in large organisations 
was responsible far the difficulties 
reported by Sybase and Oracle. 

The established database compa- 
nies also face pressure on margins 
as a result of competition from 
Microsoft, which now sells a data- 
base application as part of its pack- 
age of software for small businesses. 


Mexico switches on to TV satellite war 


T he era of satellite- 
beamed pay televi- 
sion, with hundreds of 
channels to choOSfi from, has 
arrived in Mexico, and two 
powerful consortia sire com- 
peting for a nation of SOm. 

Televisa, the Mexican 
media group, hns launched 
Sky Entertainment Services 
in Latin America in league 
with Rupert Murdoch's 
News Corporation, TV Globo 
of Brazil and TCI of the USl 
Because Televisa domi- 
nates the terrestrial televi- 
sion market in Mexico, and 
has a library of almost 58,000 
hours of programming, its 
Sky venture appeared to 
have a strong edge over the 
second consortium. Galaxy 
Latin America. 

Galaxy was formed by 
Hughes Corporation- of the 
US. Multivisidh (MVS'), a 
smiiXL, privately owned Mexi- 
can media group, Organiza- 
tion Cisneros in Venezuela 
and Brazil's TV AbriL 
But a series of snags has 
left Galaxy’s DirecTV service 
running ahead of Sky - at 
least far the time being. 

*A rocket carrying an Intel- - 
sat: satellite for beaming 
Sky's signal to Mexico and 
the - southern US crashed 
shortly after take-off in 
China.. - 

Televisa then persuaded 
Mr Murdoch to use PanAm- 
Sat’s services, in which Tel- 
evisa owned a substantial 
shareholding; But technical 
problems continued and Sky 
was -forced to' delay its 
launch in Mexico until 
December 1996, a month 
-after its rival 
PanAmSat was sold to 
Hughes Electronics earlier 





in a report on Televisa’s 
DTH venture, says: "A large 
concern is how good a busi- 
ness DTH will be with a 
major competitor - DirecTV 
- in the lead, and low pur- 
chasing power in the region. 
Although we see tremendous 
potential in DTH, there is 
still little evidence that it 
will be highly profitable in 
Latin America." 


M r Vargas, however, 
says the price of 
satellite dishes and 
decoders is falling rapidly: 
“Soon we will be able to 
compete in price with cable 
television providers.” 

Televisa believes there is a 
potential DTH market of 
1.2m to 2m subscribers in 
Mexico, and of 7m in the US. 
primarily among Hispanic 
viewers attracted to Spanish 
lan gua ge prog ramming 
Both companies say they 
hope to break even after 
three years. Direct revenue 
is expected to come mainly 
from subscribers, since 
advertising on pay television 
is expected to remain well 
below 10 per cent of total 
revenues. 

But if DTH pay television 
is to become profitable, both 
Sky and DirecTV will have 
to confront signal piracy. 
Deutsche Morgan Grenfell 
estimates there are close to 
4.5m satellite pirates in 
Latin America, I.6m of 
which are in Mexico. 

Leslie Cranford 

This is the second article in a 
series on Latin American 
media markets . The first 
appeared on December 19. 


Mexico way: Sky has developed special channels there for soccer and bullfighting ap 


this year, raising questions 
of a conflict of interest given 
Hughes's participation in 
Galaxy. Sky was forced to 
switch again, to a satellite 
owned by the Mexican gov- 
ernment. 

The technical glitches at 
Sky have given Galaxy Latin 
America's DirecTV a head 
start Ernesto Vargas, presi- 
dent of MVS television in 
Mexico, says DirecTV will 
have signed up more than 
100.000 subscribers by the 
end of the year, compared 
with his estimate of 80,000 
for Sky. 

But Televisa is confident 
of its long-term strengths. 

"An important advantage 
we hold .over our competi- 
tor’s system is that unlike 
Galaxy, Sky carries the Tel- 
evisa networks which repre- 
sent over two-thirds of the 


Mexican TV audience," Tel- 
evisa said in a report to 
investors. u We strongly 
believe programming is the 
most important differentiat- 
ing factor in the Latin Amer- 
ican pay TV market." 

In addition to Televisa's 
programming. Sky has devel- 
oped special channels for 
soccer fans and bullfighting 
aficionados and Conexidn 
Finandara, the first 24-hour 
financial news channel in 
Spanish. 

However, Mr Vargas does 
not believe that Televisa's 
home-bred soap operas, and 
its ownership of the broad- 
casting rights for nine of 
Mexico’s most popular soc- 
cer teams, will put Sky in 
the lead as competition 
heats up. 

“With so many channels to 
choose from.” Mr Vargas 
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says, “DirecTV and Sky will 
be very similar in terms of 
programming. The real com- 
petition will take place in 
price and the quality of ser- 
vices." 

At present, the biggest 
limitation facing both direct- 
to-bome (DTH) rivals in 
Mexico is the high cost of 
satellite dishes and decoders, 
which only a tiny fraction of 
the population can afford, 
and the widespread practice 
of pirating satellite signals. 

Real wages in Mexico 
dropped to their lowest level 
in 20 years after the 1995 eco- 
nomic crisis. More than 70 
per cent of the labour force 
earn less than $13 a day, 
while DirecTV's initial sub- 
scription costs $225, after 
which there are annual and 
monthly fees to pay. • 

Deutsche Morgan Grenfell. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 

Passengers up 
30% at Sabena 


Sabena, the Belgian airline, said it carried 30.9 per cent 
more passengers in 1997 than in the year before and 
expected turnover to rise by 10-15 per cent. 

Sabena, 49.5 per cent owned by Switzerland's Swissair, 
said it carried 6.8m passengers in 1997. “This means that 
Sabena doubled the number of transported passengers in 
five years and strengthened its market position,” it added. 

By comparison, the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
sation estimated that world passenger traffic rose by 
about S per cent last year. The number of passengers 
transported by all carriers via Brussels was up 17.6 per 
cent. 

Patrick du Bois, Sabena secretary general, said that 
because ticket prices had fallen, the airline's turnover 
was unlik ely to show an equivalent increase. He said the 
number of passengers bad leapt partly due to develop- 
ment of the European network of Sabena. which links 
nearly 70 European cities with Brussels. 

He said the carrier's hub-and-spoke network, introduced 
in 1992, contributed largely to the rise. “More and more 
Europeans are choosing Brussels for a fast connection 
between two flights," he added. Sabena opened new links 
to Moscow' and to the French cities of Nantes and Toul- 
ouse in 1997. “[Another] reason [for the rise] is the further 
expansion of our intercontinental network . . . which will 
now become a top priority for us," Mr du Bois said. 

Sabena’s European passenger traffic rose 32.8 per cent 
to 5.7m passengers in 1997. Intercontinental traffic was up 
19.1 per cent with East Africa and the Middle East show- 
ing the fastest growth at 45.2 and 58.3 per cent respec- 
tively. London remained the airline's top destination, fol- 
lowed by Geneva, Milan, Madrid and Nice. Mr du Bois 
said Sabena was likely to hire 500 people in 1998 and be 
was optimistic employment could be maintained at the 
current level far the next two years. Reuters. Brussels 

■ TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

World Access buys NACT stake 

World Access, a telecomm unications equipment mak er, 
has agreed to buy a 55 per cent stake in NACT Telecom- 
munications for $71 .8m. NACT, based in Provo, Utah, pro- 
vides advanced telecommunications switching platforms 
with integrated applications software and network tele- 
management capabilities. 

World Access, based in Atlanta, said it would buy the 
4.1m shares from GST Telecommunications for $17.50 
each. As part of the purchase. World Access said it 
planned to propose a merger with NACT to acquire all 
rem aining NACT shares. 

World Access said it expected NACT to add to its 1998 
earnings. However, the company added that it expected to 
record a "significant" one-time charge related to the 
acquisition and the pending completion of its recent 
acquisition of Advanced TechCom. An exact amount had 
not been determined. , 

. Under the agreement World Access will pay $71.8m, 
including $59.6m in cash and $12 2m in World Access 
Stock. GST has the option to sell its r emaining 1.008,669 
shares of NACT to World Access at the same price per 
share, which would total $17.7m. payable in World Access 
stock, the company said. World Access would then have a 
67 per cent Interest in NACT. 

World Access manufactures and markets wireline and 
wireless switching, transport and access products. 

Reuters. Atlanta 
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New registrations at lowest level since 1975 

French car sales hit 
by end of incentives 


By David Owen in Paris 
and Paul Betts in Milan 

French new car registrations 
fell to their lowest level in 
more than 20 years in 1997, 
reflecting the expiry of incen- 
tive schemes that inflated 
demand artificially until late 
1996. 

Figures published yesterday 
by the Comite des Const ruc- 
teurs Fran pa is d'Automobiles 
put 1997 registrations at just 
over 1.71m. This figure is down 
19.7 per cent from 1996 and 
lower even than in 1993, previ- 
ously considered the “black 
year" of the current decade. 
Indeed, yesterday’s total was 
lower than that for any year 
since 1975. when registrations 
reached just 1.48m. 

“Our annus horribilis was 
1993; now it is 1997." the com- 
mittee said. 

This year's collapse in 
French car sales will send a 
warning to other countries 
using incentive schemes to 


stimulate sales about what can 
happen when these pro- 
grammes end. Until September 

1996. French car buyers were 
offered a bonus of FFr5,000- 
FFr7,000 (S850-81.1BO) for trad- 
ing in a vehicle at least eight 
years old. The scheme trig- 
gered a sharp, but temporary, 
upsurge in sales. 

Taking into account small 
utility vehicles, 1997 registra- 
tions marginally outstripped 
1993 levels, falling 17.8 per 
cent from a year earlier to 
2.03m 

A s imilar scheme was intro- 
duced last January in Italy to 
revive a flagging car market 
and modernise the ageing pop- 
ulation of cars on the road. 
New car registrations are 
expected to rocket 40 per cent 
to an all-time high of 2.4m in 

1997. 

The Italian government has 
sought to engineer a soft land- 
ing for the market after last 
years boom. The original 
scheme expired at the end of 


September but it has been 
replaced by another continu- 
ing until July 1988 and provid- 
ing smaller incentives, which 
are nonetheless expected to 
prevent the market from 
crashing. 

The picture in the French 
market For December alone 
was not affected by distortions 
attributable to incentives and 
was therefore less bleak than 
the figures for the year as a 
whole. 

New car registrations for the 
month rose 7.9 per cent from 
year-ago levels to 155.720 units. 
Including small utilities, the 
figure rose to 181,092 units. 
This Is an increase of 7.6 per 
cent. 

French manufacturers last 
year succeeded in holding 
their share of the domestic 
market steady at 55.9 per cent 
of new car registrations (56 per 
cent in 19961. This figure rises 
to 58.4 per cent (58.2 per cent) 
when small utility vehicles are 
included. 


South Korea to auction 
two commercial banks 


By John Burton in Seoul 
and John Authors in New York 

Attempts by leading US banks 
to organise a restructuring of 
South Korean debt were 
stepped up yesterday as Seoul 
announced plans to auction 
two commercial banks next 
month to foreign and domestic 
investors. 

A group of international 
banks was due to continue 
meeting over the weekend to 
discuss revised proposals for 
reorganising Korea’s long-term 
debt. The banks used as their 
starting point a plan floated 
earlier in the week by J.P. Mor- 
gan. Their meeting, in the New 
York offices of Chase Manhat- 
tan. adjourned last night, but 
is set to resume today. 

The original J.P. Morgan 
proposal provided for an issue 
of more than $15bn in Korean 
government debt in exchange 


for corporate debt. In its 
revised form, the scheme is 
referred to as a joint “bankers' 
plan”. No details have been 
given of tbe revisions. 

The h anks are also discuss- 
ing the continuing difficulties 
involved in the roU-over of tbe 
country’s short-term debt until 
the end of this month. This 
had been agreed at the begin- 
ning of the week. 

The New York meeting 
includes seven US interna- 
tional commercial banks - 
Citicorp. Chase, J.P. Morgan, 
Bankers Trust, BankAmerica. 
Bank of New York and First 
Chicago NBD - and the invest- 
ment bank Merrill Lynch. Par- 
ticipants denied reports of seri- 
ous rifts, saying that 
disagreements had centred on 
how J.P. Morgan’s plan had 
been publicised rather than on 
substance. Bankers taking part 
stressed that they were in 


continuous contact with the 
largest European banks and 
that they had been briefed 
on the Korean government’s 
opinions. 

Korea, meanwhile, 
announced plans to dispatch a 
team next weekend to New 
York to negotiate syndicated 
loans with US b anks . The gov- 
ernment last month took a 59 
per cent stake in the two 
hanks it now plans to sell - 
Korea First Bank and Seoul- 
Bank, which are regarded as 
Korea’s weakest - through the 
purchase of rights issues total- 
ling WonLSOObu ($1.1 bn). 

Local speculation is that 
Citicorp or Chase Manhattan 
might buy the banks being 
auctioned. However, Citicorp, 
which has the most extensive 
international commercial 
banking activities of any US 
bank, said it had no plans to 
take over either bank. 


Alitalia 
forecast 
to link 
with Asian 
carrier 

By Paul Betts in Milan 

Alitalia, the Italian national 
airline. Is seeking a strategic 
partnership with a large Asian 
carrier fo flowing its alliance 
with KLM Royal Dutch Air- 
lines. 

Claudio Burlando, Italian 
transport minister, yesterday 
said in an Italian newspaper 
interview that Singapore Air- 
lines (SIA) was the front run- 
ner and he hoped Alitalia 
would clinch an Aslan part- 
nership this year. 

The state-controlled airline 
“is looking with a lot of inter- 
est at SLA", he said. He added 
that the government’s stake in 
Alitalia should fell below 51 
per cent to around 40 per cent 
this year in a partial privati- 
sation. 

KLM, also linked to North- 
west Airlines of tbe US, has 
indicated a partnership with 
an Asian carrier would be one 
of its 1998 priorities. 

Alitalia made no comment 
on the minister’s statements. 
Airline Industry officials 
suggested the Italian and 
Dutch carriers may face diffi- 
culties in linking with SIA. 

In November, the Singapore 
carrier withdrew from an 
eight-year alliance with both 
Swissair and Delta Airlines of 
the US and signed a strategic 
alliance with Lufthansa of 
Germany. Industry analysts 
said they could not see how 
SIA could switch its interna- 
tional allegiances again so 
soon after entering into part- 
nership with Lufthansa. 

The Italian airline industry 
has recently been at the centre 
of extensive manoeuvres as 
other International carriers 
seek to position themselves in 
the Italian market 

Alitalia was courted by both 
Air France and Swissair 
before opting for a partner- 
ship with KLM. In turn. Swiss- 
air announced during the 
Christmas break that it 
Intended to reinforce its 
co-operation with Air One, a 
new independent Italian air- 
line competing against Alit- 
alia, and acquire a substantial 
stake in it during this year’s 
first quarter. 


THE LEX COLUMN 


Over the past 100 years, scientists 
have discovered around 450 differ- 
ent “types' 1 of drugs, such as beta 
blockers and cholesterol-lowering 
agents. The next 10 years could 
yield an astonishing 4,000-5,000 
more, as researchers exploit hew 
techniques from gene sequencing to 
robotic screening. How will the 
pharmaceutical industry deal with 
such an pmha r ra^mpnt of riches? 

Such vast opp o r tuni ties present a 
tricky challenge. On the one hand It 
will be in every company’s interest 
to try to snaffle up as many as 
possible of the large, but essentially 
finite, number of new research 
leads. On the other, this prolifera- 
tion of activity threatens to over- 
whelm even the biggest R&D 
departments. Already, executives at 
some big companies are complain- 
ing that they have too many plausi- 
ble drug candidates to take forward 
into full development. 

Those companies that do succeed 
in developing lots of new products 
will still have to pay for their 
launch. With the cost of bringing a 
new medicine to market estimated 
at around S600m by Lehman 
Brothers, even huge companies 
such as Glaxo Wellcome and Merck 
will not be able to finance more 
than three or four a year. 

One solution is to step up collab- 
orations. While most established 
pharmaceuticals groups have multi- 
ple links with biotechnology compa- 
nies, they have been more reluctant 
to co-operate with each other. 
Smith Kline Beecham has set an 
example by bringing in four other 
drug companies to help it develop 
leads emanating from its link-up 
with the US biotech company 
Human Genome Sciences. In return 
for sharing this information, Smith- 

Klin p will get royalties or co-mar- 
keting rights on any resulting 
drugs. Along s imilar lines , a com- 
pany that has discovered drug can- 
didates outside its area of expertise, 
for instance in cancer, could sell 
them to a rival for which cancer is 
a core therapeutic franchise. 

Clever financing could also help. 
If a company could not handle all 
its research opportunities it could 
bundle them into a separate devel- 
opment company and sell or float a 
chunk of it to bring in external 
funding. Outside investors might be 
suspicious that they were being 
sold the least promising projects. 
But this could be overcome through 
a lower valuation for the new com- 
pany or by tying together products 
from the same therapeutic area. 

Most Importantly, the pressure to 


FTSE Eurotop 300 index: 
1007.2 (+15.0) 
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develop more products at greater 
speed will put renewed pressure an 
drug companies to consolidate. The 
possibility of two large companies, 
say Glaxo and Pfizer, getting 
together to corner more than their 
fair share of new product leads is 
not inconceivable - and the reper- 
cussions would reverberate through 
their peer group. On top of that, the 
industry Is coming up to a new 
wave of patent expiries, which will 
leave some groups looking vulnera- 
ble. In 1985, the top 28 drug compa- 
nies had 6 per cent of their pharma- 
ceuticals sales coming off patent in 
the following three years. In 2000, it 
will be more than 20 pm* cent. Good 
volume growth and high share 

prices have allowed managem ents 
to ignore the urge to merge over the 
past two years. But consolidation is 
coming back on to the agenda. 

Allied Colloids . . 

Yesterday's stopping of the dock 
on Hercules' £l.lbn ($L8bn) hostile 
bid for Allied Colloids does little to 
reduce the pressure on the special- 
ity chemicals company. The newish 
management has been trying to do 
several things at once: rebuild 
profit margins: change a compla- 
cent culture; bed down a big acqui- 
sition; and convince investors that 
things have really changed. Its final 
defence document will need to be 
particularly convincing on the prof- 
its outlook. 

For the year to March, blighted 
by the strong pound, the consensus 
forecast is about £73m pre-tax. Her- 
cules' 155p a share offer is about' 
20 times earnings of near Bp. But 
the real argument will be over what 
happens after March. About £10m 
can be found from already identi- 


fied savings ami a fan yea£s coritti- 
. fadtfon from CPS. Abigger- flTKp 
would crane froth the mana^ei^Di, 
mounting &, convincmg argument 
that it has imEbsed tight asaUast- - 
. • mg controls on. costs; AUiedfr teg-, 
gest sin has' been, its feihirecio. 

: translate douhtecfigif sales growth"' 
into a similar profits perftamance. 

This has been reversed over the 
. past year or so. But 'to keep -its 
independence,; or push the, bid price 
nearer to iSOp, it needs to show 
further gains. Imagine iAffied with 
- annual sales of £550m-£600m and 
operating prefit marg ins of 18 per 
cent, thanks to cost cutting and 
lower depreciation. On a normal tax 
rate, earnings would approach iop 
(Allied's lower tax charge; gives 
room fra less denwndingiirdgress 
on margins}. At this level, the bat- 
tle should hot up nicely. 

Laxibroke/Bass . 

By buying Coral from Bass. Lad- 
broke is driving consolidation of foe . 
UK betting industry in response to 
the National Lottery. By reducing 
the number of big players to two. 
Ladbroke’s market share will rise to 
30 per cent of betting shops. Such a 
deal, affecting the man in the 
street, is unlikely to escape the 
attention of Margaret Beckett, trade 
and industry secretary.. 

A referral to the Monopolies and 
Mergers Commission would none 
the less be harsh. The industry 
remains, fra gment ed with the mar- 
ket leaders, Ladbroke and Nomura's 
William Hill, still owning under 
half of all shops. Furthermore, on 
the advice of . the Office of Fair 
Trading, Ladbroke has already sold 
to . the Tote those 128 shops that 
overlap within a 14-mile radinscin 
this context, Mrs Becket’s referral 
to tbe MMC - against the advice of 
the OFT - of the National Express! 
ScotRail bid is an unhappy prece- 
dent But given the MMC's embar- 
rassing decision to echo the OFTs 
recommendations to the letter, Mrs 
Beckett may hesitate this time. . 

If the deal is referred, Bass Is 
least exposed since the sale is 
unconditianaL Were the ‘4-mile rule 
tightened and Ladbroke forced to 
sell farther shops, the likes of Stan- 
ley Leisure could buy them cheaply. 
Tills would not stop Ladbroke from 
realising benefits from the deal. 
Cost savings should be. nearer £15m 
than the ElOm so far estimated. And 
given that Ladbroke has paid: a 
price in line with Nomura’s acquisi- 
tion of WflHam Hill, value should be 
rapidly created. 
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FT WEATHER GUIDE 


Europe today 

Scandinavia will have snow in the 
north and east with rain in the south. 
Some of the rain and snow will be 
heavy. There will be some early 
sunshine in western Europe, but rain 
will quickly move In and turn heavy 
in many parts. This wiH be 
accompanied by strong winds in 
northern France and the Low 
Countries. Rain will move into north- 
west Spain and Portugal, edging 
3outh, but southern and eastern 
coasts will stay dry. Central parts of 
the Mediterranean will be showery 
with thunderstorms. Eastern Europe 
will have snow. The Balkans will 
have showers. 

Five-day forecast 

It will remain unsettled, wtth Atlantic 
lows continuing to drive rain aid 
strong winds across western 
Europe. The associated frontal 
systems will stow as they move into 
central Europe and into the 
Mediterranean, but will bring rain or 
showers to many parts. There will be 
further snow in northern Scandinavia 
and eastern Europe. 

TODAY’S TEMPERATURES 
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Situation et midday. Temperatures maximum tor day. Forecasts by PA WeetheiCentre 


Abu Dhabi 

Accra 

Algiers 

Amsterdam 

Athens 

Atlanta 

8. Aires 

BJiam 

Bangkok 

Barcelona 


Maximum/ 
Cddua' 
Shower 23 
Fair 31 
Fair 20 
Rain IQ 
Rain 16 
Fair 19 
Rain 21 
Shower 8 
Sun 33 
Fair lfl 


Beijing 

Belfast 

Belgrade 

Berlin 

Bermuda 

Bogota 

Bombay 

Brussels 

Budapest 

C.hagen 

Cairo 

Caracas 


Fair -1 
Shower 7 
Fair 15 
Shower 6 
Fair 22 
Fair 20 
Fair 33 
Rain 9 
Dnd 8 
Rain 6 
Fair 20 
Fair 32 


Cardiff 

Casablanca 

CNcago 

Cologne 

Dakar 

Dallas 

Delhi 

Dubai 

Dublin 

Dubrovnik 

Edinburgh 

Faro 


Shower 9 
Fair 19 
Shower 12 
Rain 9 
Fair 24 
Fair 19 
Fair 21 
Cloudy 25 
Shower 7 
Rain 15 
Shower 7 
Fair 19 


Frankfurt 

Geneva 

Gibraltar 

Glasgow 

Hamburg 

Helsinki 

Hong Kong 

Honolulu 

Istanbul 

Jakarta 

Jersey 


Rain 7 
Shower 8 
Shower 19 
Ram 7 
Fteln 9 
Snow 0 
Rain 31 
Fair 27 

Fair 12 

Shower 33 
Shower 10 


Johannesburg Fair 25 


More and more experienced travellers 
make us their first choice. 
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Karachi 
Kuwait 
L Angeles 
Las Palmas 
Lma 
Lisbon 
London 
Lux. bang 
Lynn 

Madam 


Fair 27 
Fair 21 
Sun 18 
Fair 23 
Fair 26 
Shower 18 
Shower 9 
Ram 7 
Shower 11 
Fair 20 


Madrid 

Majorca 

Malta 

Manchester 

Manila 

Melbourne 

Mexico City 

Miami 

Milan 

Montreal 

Moscow 

Munich 

Nairobi 


Nassau 
New York 
Nice 
Nicosia 
Oslo 
Parts 
Perth 
Prague 


Cloudy IS 
Far 20 
Thunder 17 
Thunder 8 
Cloudy 30 
Rain 20 
Fair 22 
Sun 27 
FaiMQ 
Rain 3 
Snow -2 
Rain 7 
Shower 31 
Shower 16 
Fair 26 
Sun 12 
Fair IB 

Fair IB 
Rain 3 
Rain 10 
Sun 21 
Cloudy 5 


Rangoon 

Reykjavik 

Rio 

Rome 

S. Fraco 

Seoul 

Singapore 

Stockholm 

Strasbourg 

Sydney 

Tangier 

TelAvtu 

Tokyo 

Toronto 

Vancouver 

Venice 

Vienna 

Warsaw 

Washington 

WeWngton 

Winnipeg 
Zurich 


Fair 33 
Rain 5 
Shower 31 
Fair 18 
Rain 13 
Cloudy 3 
hail 31 
Rain 4 
Shower 9 
Shower 27 
Cloudy 19 
Cloudy 20 
Cloudy 9 
Rain 10 
Shower 4 
Rain 12 
Rain 8 
Ran 4 
Fair 14 
Fair 20 
Sun-15 
Shower 7 



THE JUPITER 


INCOME TRUST - 


A CONSISTENT 


STAR PERFORMER 


FIDELITY 

Recovery 


5 YEARS 3 YEARS 1 YEAR 


+174% +42% +3% 


SsSwCo’s +171% '+45% -1% 

ImaSraCo's +152% +74% +4% 


M&G 

Income 


+135% +55% +13% 


Jupiter Inco me Trust compared wtth the top per forming 
fully PEPaMa unit trusts over 5 yean from the four 

largest unit trust m ana g e ment gran 

OoutM Mattut CMfer la bid smtt mama iwmwt to 


It is consistent investment performance oyer time which 
will determine the value of your PEP. 

As the table shows, over five years Jupiter's Income 
That has handsomely beaten the best -performing folly 
PEPhble Funds From each of the four largest unit bust 
PEP providers. It has also tbe «ama funds over 

one and three years. 

Jupiter’s performance achievement, over the shorter 
as well as the longer term, stems from an active and 
consistent investment strategy carried through by a team 
of top-quality, long- serving fund managers. 

PEPS will not be available for much longer. Make sure 
yon get the most out of yours for 1997/98. . . . 
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it’s me, isn't it? 

‘Whenever you create a character , you 
have a queue of individuals who think 
they were the inspiration for your work' 



Relax, trust me 

‘This felt heavenly after a vexing 
drive up the AT. low lights, 
mellow music, scented oils’ 
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GLOBAL ARTS 
GUIDE 


The arts in 1998 

‘By globalising the arts, we are 
destroying local and national traditions' 

A critical look at the coining year 
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Roll up! It’s a launch 

Filming a blockbuster is one thing; striking gold is another. Nigel Andrews looks at how to hype a movie 



ttention, please. 
The ship now 
sinking on wet- 
stage number l. 
.Rosarita Studios, 
Mexico, is the 1912 luxury 
- liner from Southampton. 
Evacuate’ now,, women and 
children first If. you wish, to 
1 move to a watching position, 
please book seats at cinemas 
worldwide and encourage 
your friends and family to do 
likewise. 

... Xt Is 85 years since the 
world’s most famous .unshak- 
able ship tank- Now. the 
world’s most expensive film 
a $2S0m epic which would 
have taken much of Holly- 
wood with it if it had gone 
down - has sailed trium- 
phantly Into US cinemas and 
is about to dock in Bri tain. 

Those who do not know 
the statistics of Titanic soon 
will, such is the reach and 
power of movie publicity, At 
775ft tO'die arigihal’s 882ft 
the film 's ship is almast 9p 
per cent Jife&lze. It has been 
resting in the world’s largest 
tank: six acres in area, 17m 
gallnna in volume. And to 
people its ' story,' *' more • 
“extras” were created by; 
computer graphics up to 
1,000 - than fbr any previous 
film , hot to mention more 
birds, fish, ice floes- and 
smoke effects.....-’.-. ' i ' 

. The film’s 9250m. budget 
beats the £L7Qm Waterworld, 
an epic that was nearly 
bankrupted bp. not to 
mention 'the ' costliest film 
. before that - the 9120m jllpr- 
initiator 2, by Titaruc’s own ' 
writer-director James Cam- 
eron. Of rourse, these aren’t 
Just facta, fascinating as 
they are. They , are part - a 
vital part--: of the. movie’s' 
hype. Obligingly re-echoed, 
by news-hungry ’ reporters 
(including Oils, one), the gob- 
bets and statistics; make a 
.contribution "to .the promot- 
ional brouhaha. 
v : Ever since Creation. ^whicb - 
boasted the finest copywrit- 
ing of an (dialling verses at. 
the “JBo ok of Genesis"), 

. descendant’ creators have - 
Presorted "to every selling 



whatof other tales? What 
about a weird . tale, equally 


technique known to man or . epic hi scope, about.a burned 
woman. Qur .own century wartime pilot flashbacking 


has seen hype’s busiest 
hour. Cinema, especially of 
. Titanic proportions, needs so 
many tkdwt-buyeisifor It to 
break even that art. must go 
.hand in. hand with market- 
ing. r; ' '. . 

The Bible's opening is an 
apt analogy for the' promo- 
tion process. In the ban- 
ning was the word.: ;Then 
came the visuals: posters, 
graphics, screen advertising. 

■Finally, just- like Adani and 
Eve. the faumim pe rt t rip anta 
enter the frame -with toe pre- 
teunch' interview phase. . 

Even befcuu the public is 
.wooed, however, . the . film 
must be “stfld* r to the first 
client of alb the studio.- Hype 
begins when the person with 
the idea scriptwriter or 
director - brings - the sales 
pitch to ’ too -men with toe 
. money. - JCameroh . hail few. 
problems with 20th Century 
Fox. As. the' director of hit / public awareness-ofa movie, 

; suehas Alien and- Ter- . and in massaging, public.; 


to a doomed love affair with 
a mailed -Engttshwoman 
while being .nursed- in. Italy 
by a Frenchwoman? Original 
author: some Booker Prize 
winner from Canada. . 

*Tt took me days to work 
out how to pitch The English 
Patient," says its producer 
.Saul 2aentz. >Tbe studios 
want to bear, ‘It’s about this 
White cop and this black 
cop,'; I finally figured out to 
- say* 'What would you .do If 
.someone came to you today 
with Dr Zhivago or Lawrence 
of Arabia, neither of which 
had' a star in the main role 
and whiCh had a notoriously 
difficult director?* ” 

Zaentz got toemcd. But he 
shrewdly passed on the next, 
optional, expensive stage of 
hype, -which is- market 
1 research: This may not look 
hke promotion, lmt it is. It Is 
the . first jjfaap© in creating 


mindtor A , he no sooner 
uttered the word .“TRanic^ 
than he received $Sm to- dive 
down and fllm the actual 
ship (fdr footage used intiifi 


“perception* of to 
Zaentz's huncb was that a 
complex theme*and-yuM- 

tions .film such as The 
English Patient.caulA be sold 


movie's framing sequences), to the public only: by being 
followed by a starter budget seen. ;By contrast; ». more 
of $l30m for the ^eduction corrnnerriaVsoundlng prqfect 
itselt ‘Meanwhile' he 'spwit •*. sni2i as thB.hew Mad City, 
AlOm building his own; sin* . an urban siege thriHec star- 


dio complex In Mexico. 

' ■ The true-life story tif tids 
Iceberg-destroyed .liner, is 
me thing:, it h» p prevsti 


ring Dustin' Hof&nan and 
John Travolta, can' benefit 
: from . ^txacking” early' 
responses tdthe idea and to 


tradb record- on screen. -But . the star package. 


“Tracking is gauging audi- 
ence interest before the film 
opera," says Mad City’s pro- 
ducer Arnold Kopelson, a 
firm believer in its efficacy. 
“Testers- get people coming 
out of the theatres and say, 
< We’re malting this film with 
Dustin Hoffman and John 
Travolta, aud it’s about toe 
media'. They’ll assess and 
score for interest and 
response.” 

The National Research 
Group, which holds the 

Titanic's 
publicity 
campaign, 
and its clever 
slogan, win 
full marks 

monopoly in this fieldwork, 
defends not just the work’s 
usefulness against toe occa- 
sional Hollywood cry of 
“pseudoscience!” - “This Is a 
hard-nosed business and If 
our clients weren’t getting 
results they wouldn’t keep 
employing us" - but also toe 
principle ?of it “it's always 
been, felt that having films 
responsive to their audience, 
.when they’re entertainment 
.products, is not an unreason- 
able thing.” . " • 

Information on demo- 
graphics, with responses 
(Svided by dass^sex or area, 
helps the hype experts to. 
focus their campaign But 


market research can: get it 
wrong. The most famous 
example was Steven Spiel- 
berg’s E.T. Former studio 
chief Ned Tanen remembers: 
“Research came back to 
Columbia that put toe film 
in turnaround" - that is, off 
the production floor and 
back into toe bidding market 
- “because they said, ‘No 
one over four years old will 
go see this’." E.T. went on to 
become the highest-grossing 
film in history. 

The conclusion Is that toe 
key agent in hype may not 
be toe byptst but the ever- 
unpredictable “hypee”. 
“Before we released Death 
Wish," says director Michael 
Winner, “Dino Di Lauren tiis . 
[the produce:] wanted me to 
change the title to The Side- 
walk Vigilante. Because no 
film with death in the title 
had ever succeeded. He 
would ring me up at mid- 
night and say, ‘Ehhh. Mich- 
ael, 1 cannot sleep, please-a 
change the title’. I refused. 
And after Death Wish was a 
hit, there were a string of 
films called Death Hunt, 
Death Weekend, death tins, 
death that" 

However wilful public 
taste is, though, a clever pro- 
ducer can always nudge it in 
his favour rattier than just 
cross his fingers. When Wal- 
ter F.Parkes, now head of 
Spielberg's DreamWorks 
Studio, wondered how to 
promote an off-the-wall sci-fi 
comedy called Men In Black 
' — w hic h became the highest- 
earning film of the 1997 sum- 


mer - he used a form of peer 
pressure. 

“It was very difficult for 
audiences to get a sense of 
what our movie was. So, 
before opening, we took the 
first 12 minutes of the film 
and invited 30 press people 
to a New York screening and 
got them to meet the stars, 
the director, me and my co- 
producer. They were im- 
pressed with the people’ - 
that these men and women 
had got behind the project 
that early." 

Promotion, says Parkes, is 
“putting together building 
blocks, of awareness". That 
includes, as the release date 
approaches, all the tie-in 
product advertising. “On 
Men bi Black we were too 
iate for the usual link-up 
with McDonald’s or Burger 
King, so we went with Ray- 
Ban.” And suddenly one 
summer, our advertising 
screens were full of mysteri- 
ous darksuited thah in high- 
fashion shades. 

At the same time as a big 
movie's preludial consumer 
blitz, or just before, come toe 
sneak previews. This is the 
last chance for fine-tuning. 
Random test audiences, fill- 
ing out cards to indicate 
everything from adoration to 
contempt, inspire last- 
minute adjustments. The 
most famous example is the 
pnritng' of Fatal Attraction. 
People wanted a more puni- 
tive fate fbr Glenn Close, the 
villain ess, and she got it. 

With Mad City, sneak pre- 
views became a guide, or 
warning, that the film was 
not hitting the button. Dis- 
mayed by negative reaction. 
Kopelson and director Costa- 
G&vras reshot and retested 
crude! scenes as the opening 
date drew near, hoping pub- 
lic input would ensure even- 
tual public favour. 

With The English Patient, 
Saul Zaentz decided to 
eschew sneak previews, just 
as he had passed over mar- 
ket research. He tested the 
movie “in house" with the 
production staff: “Even at 
4% hours, which was the 
first cut it was obvious just 
from people's body language. 


that we had a hit It changed 
our whole mood." 

One reason for skipping 
sneak previews, and market- 
testing. is money. With mil- 
lions of pounds involved, 
most British films cannot 
afford it. The National 
Research Group says: “The 
market is so much larger In 
the US, where your money is 
spent for a potential audi- 
ence of 200m not 50m." 

So in Britain how do you 
test the water, pre-release, 
on a film such as. say. The 
Full Monty? Before becom- 


ing a surprise hit on both 
sides of the Atlantic, this 
male-stripper comedy was a 
mini-budget fibn being made 
in Yorkshire. 

“Comedy is very hard to 
sell unless you have star 
names," says the film's pub- 
licist Sara Keane. “With a 
big costume drama like The 
Last Emperor you can invite 
the press to the shoot and 
they'll see the fabulous sets 
and costumes. But if I rang 
you and said. Tm working 
on a film in Sheffield with 
no actors you’ve heard of 
and a first-time director, and 
I can’t send you the script,’ 
would you write a piece? 
And the actors didn’t want 
the press on the one day that 
would have made news, the 
day they stripped off." 

So The Full Monty had to 
wait for that perilous climac- 
tic moment, one that has 
become almost mythic In toe 
movie business today: The 
Opening Weekend. In the 
US, even more than in 
Britain, this is make-or- 
break time. Industry anten- 
nae are so fine-tuned that, 
according to Peter Bart, edi- 
tor of Variety, it isn’t even 
the first 16 hours that count 
It is the first 12. 

“With filmft opening today 
in 2.000 or 3.000 theatres, by 
10 o'clock on Saturday morn- 
ing. after just two perfor- 
mances, studios have not 
only calculated what they 
will make or lose, they are 
adjusting ad schedules and 
foreign opening dates 
accordingly." 

Sometimes the news is not 
good. The troubled Mad 
City, which at first seemed 
so surefire a star-and-story 
combination, opened last 
November to a catastrophic 
box office. To date, the 
Warner release has barely 
recouped 310m, or half Tra- 
volta’s acting fee. Titanic, 
however, took $36m between 
last Friday and Sunday, a 
new record for a December 


weekend that brought its 
total for the first 10 days of 
US release to $90m. 

Could Mad City have been 
saved, or helped, by a good 
PR campaign? Possibly. How 
important a role promotion 
was deemed to have played 
- or failed to play - may be 
gauged by tbe fact that 
Warner Studios fired its 
head of publicity soon after 
the film's opening. He had 
also been linked to another 
of the studio's shock flops in 
1997, the Robin Williams 
comedy Father's Day. 

Sometimes even a troubled 
film can be helped by what 
may be its last high-visibility 
weapons: the poster and its 
slogan. Gordon Weaver 
thought up the ad-line for 
toe first Star Trek film. The 
line buzzed about for months 
in every Trekkie and non- 
Trekkle's head. “I was hav- 
ing lunch with Gene Roddea- 
berry, the series’ creator. 
And he said, Tve just been 
down to Nasa and. you 
know, toe human adventure 
is just beginning.' I thought, 
what a marvellous copyline, 
“The human adventure - ’." 

Variety’s Peter Bart gives 
fall marks to Titanic's pub- 
licity campaign, including 
its slogan. Below the lovers’ 
faces looming over tbe ship's 
prow are the words: “Noth- 
ing on earth could come 
between them.” (On earth, 
note; not on sea.; Clever 
stuff, probably requiring a 
fraction of the overall public- 
ity budget. Today, that bill 
to promote and launch a 
movie can reach $20m to 
$30m. adding up to 50 per 
cent to the production cost 
of an average $60m film. 

It is megabuck hoop-la for 
an increasingly megabuck 
industry. After that, how- 
ever - when the final PR 
champagne bottles have 
been cracked against a mov- 
ie's side - only the public 
can decide, only you and L if 
the vessel will float or sink. 
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Christian Tyler 

A visa to the past 

‘No one was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize, even though flower 
power reached its zenith’ 
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Cafe law 

‘The farther south you go in Italy, 
the better the gelati get; the farther 
north, the better the cafes get’ 
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F or Valerie and 
John Gorkin dale it 
ail started over 
dinner with 
friends at their 
home on the Isle of Wight in 
January 1985. When they 
heard one of their guests 
enthusing about the prod- 
ucts of a company in France 
which made Victorian-style 
kaleidoscopes, they ex- 
changed a knowing look. 
Optical Fantasies was on the 
way to becoming a reality. 

Two days later, John Cor- 
Mndale took a day trip to 
France to seek out the man- 
ufacturer, who was based in 
a town called Beaumont, 
which he believed to be near 
Cherbourg. 

When be found that his 
quarry was actually in a dif- 
ferent Beaumont, near Le 
Havre, he had to buy a 
toothbrush and take a hotel 
room and a long taxi ride. 

The owner of the French 
company did not wish to sen 
his products in the UK but 
was happy to pass on suffi- 
cient information to con- 
vince Corkindale that a spe- 
ciality kaleidoscope com- 
pany aiming its products pri- 
marily at the gift market 
would provide him and his 
wife with the interest and 
profits they desired. 

Although his background 
is in mar keting 1 and retail- 
ing, Corkindale has a practi- 
cal streak and was able to 
make a few prototypes, 
largely from taking apart 
kaleidoscopes he had bought 
on his travels. 

It took 13 months before 
Optical Fantasies made its 
public debut on a stand at 
the NEC spring gift retailing 
fair in Bi rmingham in Feb- 
ruary 1986. 

“Producing a presentable 
range and creating a produc- 
tion line proved horrifically 
expensive when one took 
into account the amount of 
travel needed to source 
materials, the tooling costs 
and the fact that I was no 
longer helping Valerie to run 
our main business - a small 
chain of gift shops on the 
island," says John, 62. 

The Corkindales have 
never put a detailed figure 
on these start-up costs, but 
they estimate that it used 
most of the £80.000 realised 
from the sale of the freehold 
of two of their five gift shops 
in 1984. the year before Opti- 
cal Fantasies was bom. 

“On reflection, we were 
too free with our money. 



challenge of sonrciny-an^ 
developing differffit^types.of 
kaleidoscope that prOTidea 
the mam; thrust tfl fhe &nsi- 


■**We stfll find makfaf thg 
kaleidoscopes rhffllmfitiE 
and.egjpyahle," Valais says. 
-“She? bring a lot of joy to 
chOdzos at this time'Qf'year 
when thousands oS the 
.(dtssper-ooes go ttrtPajnst- 
hra stockings," . . rV 
^ Turiiover has: dropped 
from £ 342 , 1)00 Ta >1998 to 

£ 324,000 this- ' Profits 
before- tax are - up from 
£ 33,000 ' to £ 40 , 000 .'. Bilt fids 


John and Valerie CortOndate ‘Before they co nte mp la te retire m ent, the Coridndates are keen to prove they can wipe out thek* ovcrMT 


Minding Your Own Business 


The pattern of success 


Optical Fantasies is big in kaleidoscopes. Clive Fewins reports on a niche in the gift market 


Early on we gained a £60,000 
order from the US and 
employed five young men to 
make the kaleidoscopes. 
Repeat orders were not so 
good, so we were very over- 
staffed at one stage. We also 
paid far too much for some 
of our materials when we 
were new to the business,” 
says Valerie, 59. 

“Today we have no 
regrets. We bad been run- 
ning the gift shops since we 
returned to the island - I 
was born here - in 1967. five 
years after we married, and 
since about 1980 turnover 


had been static, reflecting 
the marked drop in the num- 
ber of tourists coming here. 
We badly needed a new out- 
let for our talents." 

It was not until 1993 that 
the Corkindales closed then- 
last retail business, . in Vent- 
nor. which had provided an 
office and a workshop for 
Optical Fantasies during the 
years they bad been running 
both enterprises. 

They continued to use the 
building as the headquarters 
of Optical Fantasies until 
the lease ran out last year. 

“In 1995. we managed to 


buy our present base, a 5,000 
sq ft former bakery and 
warehouse in the centre of 
Ventnor for £35,000,” says 
Valerie. “Refurbishing it 
cost about £45,000 but we 
had a £9,000 redundant 
buildings grant from the 
Rural Development Commis- 
sion." - ... 

Valerie looks after the 
commercial side and super- 
vises the staff of five which 
makes 58 out of the 75 styles 
of kaleidoscope. The rest are 
imported. John Corkindale 
works from home, a big old 
farmhouse In seven acres. 


five miles from Ventnor. He 
creates the key optical com- 
ponents from pieces of col- 
oured acrylic, bought from 
suppliers in a dozen coun- 
tries, and tries to develop 
ever more fanciful varieties. 

As well as their house, val- 
ued at about £400,000, they 
own a cottage valued at 
.£85,000. They use this and 
the house as security for 
their £200,000 overdraft facil- 
ity, plus two loans - one of 
them a mortgage on their 
headquarters - totalling 
£98,000 from Lloyds bank. 
Stock in hand frequently 


rises to £150000. 

Because of the way they 
choose to run the business - 
it is a partnership - the Cor- 
kindales pay about £20,000 a 
year in hank charges. This 
includes their mortgage 
repayments. Other major 
overheads are exhibition 
costs - they go to five big 
UK trade shows a year - and 
traveL . 

John Corkindale travels to 
south-east Asia and the US. 
at least once a year. There 
he attends exhibitions and 
seeks new sources of kalei- 
doscopes and other gift lines 


to add to the Optical Fanta- 
sies catalogue. In the past 
year, the Corkindales have 
added Indian wooden items 
to the range. 

“They fit in welL The 
Indians also make the tubu- 
lar casings for some of our 
wooden kaleidoscopes and 
also for our egg-shaped 
models," says Valerie. 

Recently the Corkindales 
have been trying to reduce 
the number of kalei- 
doscopes they sell in favour 
of other products, which 
have greater margins. ' 

However, it is still the 


stall 'member ' wiw baft twt 
yet -been replaced, and abo 
Ltfie . lower bustaeSs rates and 
. heating costs and greater- 
: efficiency .the company has 
achieved in the new tmtirt. 
tag. - : v‘- 

- Before they : contemplate 

retirement, the Uoridndales 
ate keen to prove they can 
wipe out ttadr o verdra ft - 
which ; at . busy times of the 
year they use to-fhe limit •- 
by making the business 
grow rather than, setting 
property. - r . 

One way of doing this is to 
expand their range of gift 
items. As well as attempting 
to achieve this; they are also 
frying to increase sales of 
kaleidoscopes to the promot- 
ional and corporateugift mar- 
ket This forms about lb per 
cent of their UK business; 
most of the rest is directito 
retailers, including some hlg 
high street names such as - 
John Lewis. 

They are also. trying to 
expand sales to specialist 
retailers such as. museums 
and educational attractions, 
and also to gift catalogues 
and historical collections 

A further aim is to fry to 
increase business outside the 
UK - at present, accounting 
for about a third of sales. 

“Despite a few ups and 
downs, I always say that in 
the fickle world of gift retail- 
ing, which itself resembles 
an ever-changing kaleido- 
scope, we have done mnazr 
ingly well to develop a 
small-time gift product 
which has no . real purpose, 
and expand it into what is 
now probably the largest 
range of kaleidoscopes in 
Europe,” says John Corkin- 
dale. “Furthermore, we 
eqjoy it-” 

■ Optical Fantasies, Marl- 
borough Arch, High Street, 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight P08 
IRY; teL 0198*852479. 


The Nature of Things 

We know what you are thinking 

Spin doctors are delving deeper into our grey matter, says Andrew Derrington 


I n the past few years, 
our ability to look 
inside the human head 
has outstripped the 
wildest drea m s of doctors 
and scientists of 25 years 
ago. Then, the skull was an 
enigmatic black box. Clues 
to the brain’s function came 
from analysing its capabili- 
ties and the way they 
changed when it was dam- 
aged. 

By correlating the abilities 
that have been lost with the 
location within the brain of 
the damage, it was possible 
to get clues about which 
parts of the brain do what 
The problem was that the 
details of the damage could 
not be confirmed until the 
brain was taken out of the 
skull after death. 

The careful cataloguing of 
the functional consequences 
of a brain injury would be 


followed, often years later, 
by post-mortem analysis of 
the damage it had caused. 

Brain scanners have 
changed all this. Almost 
every week the scientific 
journals show pictures, fuzzy 
but clearly recognisable, of 
the crinkly features of the 
human brain. But these 
brains are not dead. They 
are hard at work. The active 
areas are highlighted in fiery 
colours, giving the impres- 
sion that the brain lights up 
when it is at work. 

Two alternative ways of 
scanning the brain highligh t 
different aspects of its func- 
tion. Positron emission 
tomography (Pet) scanners 
analyse the radiation emit- 
ted by radioactive atoms in 
specially produced chemicals 
that are either injected into 
the blood or inhaled as gas. 

The Pet scanner’s name Is 


derived from the fact that 
each atomic decay produces 
a positron tan anti-matter 
election) that is annihilated 
to generate the radiation 
detected by the scanner. 

The Pet scanner maps the 
parts of the brain containing 
the radioactive chemical. 
Chemicals can be selected to 
probe different brain func- 
tions. General levels of activ- 
ity are signalled by sub- 
stances related to energy 
.use, such as oxygen or glu- 
cose, or by water which sig- 
nals regional blood flow. The 
brain’s chemical messenger 
systems can be probed by 
using drugs related to the 
messengers. 

According to David Brooks 
of the Medical Research 
Council’s Cyclotron Unit at 
Hammersmith Hospital in 
London, the latest scanners 
produce a detailed three- 


dimensional Image of the 
brain in a single scan 
whereas previously they 
worked through the brain 
slice by slice. The new scans 
are revealing abnormalities 
in the distribution of chemi- 
cal messengers through the 
brain that lie at the heart of 
previously inexplicable neu- 
rological conditions. 

The radiation exposure in 
Pet limits the number of 
scans that can be done on 
the same person. Another 
difficulty is that each scan 
takes several minutes, so Pet 
can monitor continuous 
activities, such as worrying, 
craving heroin or doing men- 
tal arithmetic, but not indi- 
vidual thoughts, perceptions 
or actions. 

In contrast, functional 
magnetic resonance imag in g 
(1MRI) scanners are fust 
enough to record a response 


to single events and are safe 
for repeated measurements. 
A scan takes less than a 
tenth of a second, and 
involves’ nothing more haz- 
ardous than, exposure to a 
high magnetic field. 

The iMRI scanner picks up 
radio signals generated by 
protons (nuclei of hydrogen 
atoms). The proton has a 
magnetic field that aligns 
itself with the field In the 
scanner. To make a scan, the 
protons are knocked out of 
alignment by a burst of 
radio waves and the sca nn er 
picks up the signal they emit 
as they flip back into align- 
ment 

The frequency of the sig- 
nal depends on the chemical 
environment of the proton. 
The fMRT scanner is tuned to 
pick up a blood oxygen level 
dependent (Bold) signal that 
comes from the oxygen-car- 
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rying molecule haemoglobin. 

For reasons that nobody 
understands, the Bold signal 
rises about six. seconds after 
an increase in brain activity. 
Brain activity uses oxygen 
from the blood, so it is puz- 
zling that it should cause the 
blood oxygen level to rise. 
On the other hand, the Bold 
signal is rapid enough to 
show . which parts of the 
brain are activated by single 
events like the preparation 
for pressing a button. 

Scientists would prefer to 
be able to track blood flow 


or metabolism directly. The 
most promising technique, 
according to Richard BowteU 
of Nottingham University, is 
catted spin labelling. Blood 
is magnetised by a radio- 
frequency pulse just as it 
flows into the brain, so the 
blood flow can be mapped 
directly by the scanner. 

Spin labelling produces 
fuzzier pictures than Bold, 
but Bowtell says the infor- 
mation they provide is more 
useful because it tells you 
directly how much blood is 
flowing through different 


parts of the brain. However, 
even blood flow changes are 
only distantly related to the 
real signals in brain cells, 
which are electrical- and 
chemical, and which change 
in milliseconds rather than 
seconds. 

. Mf wild dream is that we 
may one day be able to scan 
those signals directly in the 
human brain. Then we 
would really be able'to read 
thoughts' 

■ The author is professor of 
psychology at the University 
of Nottingham. 
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No. 9371 Set by CINEPHILE 

A prize of a classic Pelikan Souveran 800 fountain pen for the first 
correct solution opened and four runner-up prizes of Pelikan M200 
fountain pens. Solutions by Wednesday January 14, marked Cross- 
word 9 .571 on the envelope, to the Ftnancial Times. Number One 
Southwark Bridge, London SEl 8HL. Solution on Saturday January 
17. 


ACROSS 

1 A seat In Balmoral church 
that’s off the far tip of Scot- 


land (4-5) 
Use of cost 


Solution to the Christmas Crossword 


SHHaQnnnaanBan 
[BaQHHa 00000000300 naEgarasnaciQl 
BEnoEEanBiansHn 
□□Ha onnmn beheei aaaas □□□□□□ 
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laaaiaan 000000000 0030000 qobo 
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amrnm s □ □ m s 0 
300000 aoana sanaa 00000 ohoh 

H BBQ00000Q00H0 

^aaaaaonaa 003000001100 0000011 

□ nBanHnnnaQBHQ 


6 Use of costume (5) 

9 A good thing In the order 
oven (5) 

10 Quality far from trousseau? 
(36) 

11 Nickname for the Open 
University - British brains 
among the fat ( 10 ) 

12 Backward pufl (4) 

14 raised points of language to 
confound liberal CO 

15 Everything in the exhibi- 
tion Is superficial (7) 

17 Bun for pensioners pro- 
duced by the Clintons (7) 

19 Residence in time of former 
African country (7) 

20 A lot of money in carpets? 


4 Quite an unusual old thing 
(7) 

5 With no chance to help give 
a chap lessons (7) 

6 Cape in the wind (4) 

7 Shelter for respectful per- 
son? (5) 

8 Dispose of casual handbill 

( 9 ) 

13 Give Cromwell a good 
wash? It’s a cracker! (5.61 

14 Retract statements - sup- 
ported by others about 
piano (4-5) 

16 Day with sun In shelter: 
fish (5-4) 

18 Engrave characters por- 



nents’ ammunition against 
them. 
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♦ 4 

¥ 986 

♦ KQJ98652 

♦ 3 


fraying Nemesis (7) 
le of former ig Two different sorts of notes 

yi on stones and bumpers (7) 

in carpets? 21 Stand-in to see with? 15 ) 

23 Nice old bill? (5) 
arbitrator », hMan in 


22 dSSysSS) 24 Intrigue tathengarden? (4) 


S 

* Q9 5 2 
¥ A J 2 

♦ A 10 

4 AJ 84 


A K J76 
¥ K 10 7 4 
♦ 74 
X Q10 6 


25 Embellish a record said to 
be Mosaic (9) 

26 Pansy sort of instrument? 

27 £m for labour leader - 
that’s me! (5) 

28 Engineers pressing on the 
upgrade? (9) 


Solution 9,570 


AX. Charles, Alderney, Channel Islands: &LN. Cleaver. Bolton- 
le-Sands. Lancashire; N. Green. London SW5: S. Phillips, Black- 
nest, Hampshire; Mrs S. Wright, Wlstaston, Cheshire. 
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DOWN 

1 Prince with nothing in him 
means anarchy (5) 

2 Assume result of sale and 
tot up (9) 

3 Egg preserver and timer 
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Christian Tyler 


took who’s issuing visas to the past 

Who could have known the significance, 30 years ago, of the election of Ronald Reagan in California, or of the emergence of Twiggy? 


T he .past is a foreign 
country, wrote LP: Har- 
tley, and they do things 
differently there. Just 
how' strange a* country, you can 
discover by taking the London 
Underground’ to Kew. 

Walk-through the prim subur- 
ban terraces and you will arrive 
St the Shangri-La of British 
bureaucracy, the Public Sword 
Office. Here, - with ornamental 
wildfowl ponds to the front and 
the river Thames to the rear, is 
the garden of rest of political 
reputation, the great mausoleum 
Of Old government manhirmq jn n 
This week the. annual festival 
of the opening of the vaults was 
celebrated. Cabinet minutes, 
prime ministerial correspon- 
dence and other confidential doc- 
uments for the year 1967 were 
released, to the press. Several 
dozen journalists — among' them 


eyewitnesses of the events 
described - trooped upstairs to 
pore over microfilms, texts and 
letters, hoping to find bits of 
the jigsaw missed 30 years ago 
(or what was left of them after 
the intelligence services had 
. done its weeding). 

It was the year in which the 
US began losing the Vietnam 
war - by losing public support 
for it Harold Wilson was forced 
to' devalue the pound and 

announced the withdrawal of 

British troops east of Suez. No 
one was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize, even though flower 
power reached its zenith with 
hippies proclaiming peace, love 
and LSD in the San Francisco 
suburb of Haight-Ashbuiy. 

- The colonels took power in 
Greece, the bloody Biafran war 
started in Nigeria and Israel cap- 
tured Old Jerusalem (and much 


besides) in its Six-Day war. 
Mao's Red Guards rampaged 
through the foreign embassies in 
Peking and Charles de Gaulle 
was at the top of his form, say- 
ing “Non" to British EEC entry 
and shouting “Vive Le Quebec 
libre!" on a visit to Montreal. 

These were great dramas at 
the time, but how little most of 
them seem to matter now.' Of 
course, the great anti- Vietnam 
protests in Washington and Lon- 
don led directly to an American 
foreign policy dominated by fear 
of the bodybag. And. of course, 
Israel’s occupation of the West 
Bank has meant big geopolitical 
trouble ever since. But who 
noticed - how could they? - the 
significance of Ronald Reagan’s 
election as governor of California 
or Karol Wojtyla’s as a cardinal 
of the Roman Catholic Church? 

While Britain was worrying 


about Jack Dash' and his striking 
dockers, or the wreck of the Tor- 
rey Canyon oil tanker, clerks at 
Barclays Bank were quietly 
inventing the future; they 
installed, at a branch in Enfield 
the world's first cash dispenser. 
And without being facetious, one 
might argue that the emergence 
of the waif-like Lesley Hornby 
(aka Twiggy) started what 30 
years later has become a world- 
wide epidemic of supermode] 
frenzy and teenage anorexia. 

Worthy cabinet discussions 
about coal output and industrial 
expansion make tedious reading 
today. But a few words scribbled 
by Harold Wilson in green ink on 
an adviser’s note bring the past 
to life. 

Wilson hated public mockery, 
and reveals his alarm when be 
inquires, after a heavy exchange 
of correspondence, how the pro- 


ducers of a play that was “pri- 
marily political" could ever have 
hoped to get government spon- 
sorship. The play in question 
was Ronald Millar's Number Ten, 
stariing AJastair Sim. Michael 
Denison and Dulcie Gray, chosen 
to mark British Week in 
Toronto. 

Our political leaders were for- 
eigners to the future. Eyes fixed 
on the Door of the Augean sta- 
bles. they could not catch the 
straws floating in the wind - the 
appearance of the first quartz 
watch, for example, the micro- 
wave oven, the Moog synthes- 
iser. and direct dialling across 
the Atlantic. While they were 
mucking out their world, some- 
thing nasty was spreading into 
ours. The “greenhouse effect" 
was discovered. 

Wilson and his ministers did. 
however, recognise the changes 


in public morality accelerated by 
the permissive 1960s. Roy 
Jenkins, home secretary, 
proposed a bill (he told the 
cabinet it was not easily 
enforceable) to discourage racial 
discrimination. With government 
help. Leo Abse's private 
member's bill to legalise 
homosexual acts in private 
between consenting adults of 21 
or over reached the statute book; 
as did David Steel’s measure 
greatly widening the grounds for 
legal abortion. Everybody began 
worrying about drugs after Mick 
Jagger and Keith Iff chard got jail 
sentences for possession. 

Out in the sticks, where some 
of us were saying goodbye to 
youth and hitting the cobbles in 
our first jobs, there were much 
bigger stories to think about. 
The breathalyser was intro- 
duced. to universal derision, at 


least among Yorkshire pub- 
goers, and Che Guevara was shot 
in Bolivia, starting a cult which 
has made T-shirt sellers happy 
ever since. Christian Barnard, 
performing the first heart 
transplant, changed the way we 
think about our bodies. It is a 
direct line from Barnard, via 
Dolly the cloned sheep, to 
eugenic manipulation of the 

h uman animal 

L.P Hartley's aperpi should be 
turned round. For those of us 
who grew up in 1967, it is the 
present that seems like the 
foreign country. More than that, 
each decade has required 
another migration, and the pace 
keeps quickening. It is easy to 
understand why the old want to 
return to the country of their 
birth. They cannot - unless the 
Public Record Office is issuing 
visas. 
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A latter-day 
Robin Hood's 
appeal to the 
grass roots 

Joseph Estrada is ‘the man to beat’ in the 
Philippmes election. Justin Marozzi shares 
filed chicken and a helicopter ride with him 


"W ■ : T h - n chal “ 

rn Im / Jen g e d 
■ M / recently on 
ml t mf. his -moral 
_W W. ’ fitness , to 
become the Philippines’ next 
leader in. elections in. May, 
--■vlc^^JreslderrtJosepbr “Erap" 
;.i : Estrada reacted ap 'orUy be 
knew; how,’ He - promptly 
chailengal his opponent- to 
- fisticuffs.. ; 

Elections are never dull in 
this tropical, archipelago. 
Once a swashbuckling 
. .' movie, star, and rhatinfie idol 
:o[ the masses, today Estrada 
is toe; country’s' most colour- 
ful politician and . a firm 
favourite to replace Fidel 
Ramos as president. Though 
he if; unpalatable to the busi- 
ness .community, Estrada is 
•’ nQvr Jmcrivn as ."the man to 
beat”! For the .past two 
years.! he has consistently 
topped the polls. His calls for 
- an emphasis ; oh improving 
the lot of the masses are 
expected to jirove seductive 
in this ^strikingly divided 
society, where a third of .the 
population fives below the 
poverty fine. - ; ’ • 

This days when Erap - a 
play on the word, “pare" in 
the Tsigaiog language, mean- 
ing friend - cut a dash on 
the big' screen as a -giin- 
toting Robin' Hood, sticking 
up for 1 the poor, are .long, 
gone:. A quarter ci a century . 
later, the louche lifestyle has 
taken Its tolL.; "j •" 

At 60, . - Estrada Is. a 
:• roly-poly- fellow . with- a 
'- slicked haek Elvis Presley . 
hairstyle^amean. mous- 
tache, 1970s shades and a 
bandfhl of wives and- 
mate children, ah of whom 
he freely acknowledges. A 
shiny 'bomberrjacket worn 
over a gaudy short-sleeved: 
shirt and a pair, of jeans, a 
Lucky’ 'Strike cigarette 
clanged between, the teeth, 
and an irrepressible smile 

invariably complete the 
attire of this Sartorially free- 
wheebJ^^i(»-p(resident 
. I join film for lunch <m the 

campaign, trail in vijijani a 
cha rming town in northern ' 
Philippines . and the only . 
place outside Manila where 
. anecahmarvel atthaarchi- 
tectural. "heritage of the 
^ panlfib nn lfirjaT era.- * . 


rich, corrupt officials and 
congressmen. I played jeep- 
ney drivers, squatter leaders, 
Moslem leaders. Communist 
leaders, squatter and labour 
leaders. The masses also 
identify with me because 111 
eat food with my hands with 


Universe beauty pageant, he 
was so smitten with one con- 
testant that he was quoted 
as saying: “If Miss Colombia 
will have me, HI leave my 
wife for her, or even have 
her assassinated." 

The voracious appetite for 


them. Tm different ;fran the women is only matched, 
other president-ables. Tm a they say. by a passion for 


cowboy.’’ . 

We open our lunch bases 
which have been organised 
for the mass meeting. Unfor- 
tunately, they contain unap- 
petising portions of mangy- 
looking fried pork, soggy 
green beans and a . lump of 

I Several 
thousand 
supporters 
hoot with 
delight every 
time the vice- 
president is 
introduced 

Sticky rice. This is no culi- 
nary treat It is -the infinitely 
more practical 20th century 
bread, and circuses, food for 
votes Ffliptao-styJe. 

Thoughtfully, . the 
.vice-president offers me 
some excellent fried dhi/^kow 
The beautiful movie star and 
singer . Nora Aunor. one of 
the many women in the Phi- 
lippines rumoured to have 
been romantically linked 
with Estrada (she co-starred 
with him in the classic fflwi 
Erap is my Guy), belts out a 
.couple of numbers to a delir- 
iously receptive crowd. 

Amid the theatrical bat 
• br uising hurly-burly of Phil- 
ippine, politics, Estrada’s 
extravagant .personal life is 
an easy target . , 

But when the ultra-conser- 
vative Senator Francisco 
Tatacf branded him an 
“inveterate p h iland ere r?* and 
“habitual adulterer” who 
was morally unfit ;to become 
president it. was an Insult 
too far. T -asked- him hOW 
many. -rounds he -wanted to 
go with me, in the ring," he 
roais with laughter. “That’s 


Official ; canipaigiifiig; -Is - .why he looks more worried 
prohibited untit: February • than my wife." . 


but, hkff many Ttyilfltiflns In: That’s- no mean boast His 

this . delightfully; laid-back . wife Lai, a: psychiatrist by 
. country; nd r pire. jakbs! the prbfesicin, has had much to 
.. slightest notice. -V- - worry, about .oyer .the. years, 
'• Beyond ; the ' splendi d - ’ . Ho* husband's famously rov- 
. crumbling houses and tiorse- ing eye has long been a 


drawn carriages of tlte town - 
centre, .several' thousand, 
grass roots - supporters are 
gathered’ inthe university 


strain bn the marriage. 
^injl96Z, she Qed to the US 
after discovering he was 
entangled with yet another 


g3mi^5SuirL-f<n: a;masS.oathr. 1 actress., and ’ the couple 
taking session and general remained, separated for 18 
peptal£.; They' hoot .with. : years.- While ,the -cat - was - 
delight; eyerY time . the away, the mouse played and 


lea* 1 * 


rd P 


. rrtcepisrident-js introduced. 
Iaskfcimwhy. 

;ihe reasons l am 
to popular, with the.people is 
thail etas an acto r for more 
timn ^o -decades and i 
_ always^ ^took the. role tiie 


playedandplayed. 

A reconciliation followed 
when : Estrada set . his sights 
an the senate after 16 years 
as mayor of San Juan in 
Manila, , but few believe he 
has kicked the habit In 1S94. 


Johnnie Walks- Blue Label. 
Much of his tippling suppos- 
edly takes place at his own 
nightclub, bought, -so the 
story goes, on the advice of 
his aides to avoid them hav- 
ing to haul out a horizontal 
vice-president from public 
bars after punishing drink- 
ing bouts. This is all just 
another smear, says Estrada. 

“I only drink socially now. 
I calmed down when I was a 
mayor because I couldn’t do 
the job if I was drunk all the 
time. My opponents have 
thrown all sorts of mud at 
me, trying to link ms with 
drug lords and kidnappers. 
After 27 years in public life, 
none of that has stuck. My 
name has not been linked to 
any anomaly and people 
know that." . 

Even his detractors - and 
there are many - admit the 
man is devilishly charming 
and disarming ly f rank about 

his lack of intellectual prow- 
ess, ‘ In the ghost-written 
book ERAPtion: How to 
Speak English Without 
Really Trial (sic), he jokes 
about being ribbed for his 
reputedly poor English 
(which is actually perfectly 



The people’s hero: Joseph Estrada handcuffs a fugitive. 'When t was an actor f always took a role against corruption,' he says 


acceptable 1- “OK then. I'll 
speak in the binocular,” he 
quips. 

A gun-slinging man of 
action on the big screen, 
Estrada has proved notice- 
ably less active in his politi- 
cal reincarnation. His six 
years in the senate were 
remarkable only for the pas- 
sage of an act to protect 
water buffaloes and be has 
hardly been more vigorous 
on the policy-making front 
as vice-president. 


While head of the govern- 
ment's anti-crime commis- 
sion. his success in combat- 
ing kidnapping rings was 
alleged to have been heavily 
dependent on “salvaging" 
criminals, a grisly euphe- 
mism referring to extra-judi- 
cial killings. This is simply 
untrue, be replies, likening 
his treatment by Manila's 
political elite to that meted 
out to his alter ego. the “Old 
Gipper" (Ronald Reagan). 

“Reagan and I were both 


belittled by the political 
establishment because we 
had been actors and people 
have been prejudiced about 
our capabilities to run an 
administration. I just want 
to be able to say when I was 
president I championed the 
cause of the Filipino 
masses." 

Beyond the sensational 
headlines and allegations, 
there is a more serious side 
to the man. Controversially, 
he fought against the reten- 


tion of the US military bases 
in 1901. and recalls the bitter 
taste left by the Americans 
in the aftermath of the sec- 
ond world war. 

“We fought side by side 
with them against the Japa- 
nese and more than lm Fil- 
ipinos lost their lives. Our 
country was devastated by 
Japanese bombs. The irony 
was that instead of giving us 
priority for development, the 
Americans gave it to Japan 
and just left us with junk 


like second-hand Jeeps and 
ships. Am I anti-American? 
No. but If we had allowed 
them to stay, we’d always 
remain mendicants to Uncle 
Sam." 

Not relishing the prospect 
of an eight-hour car ride 
back to Manila as the rally 
draws to a close, I joke about 
joining him in bis helicopter. 

Estrada graciously agrees 
and we repair to the vice- 
presidential helicopter for 
post-prandial cigarettes and 
a box of chopped Californian 
dates. Estrada sits opposite 
the lovely Aunor. Tm old 
enough to be your father or 
grandfather," he chuckles, 
patting her on the knee. Her 
face crinkles affectionately 
and she giggles coyly into 
her handkerchief. 

1 ask him if he thinks the 

When an 
ultra- 

conservative 
branded him 
an ‘inveterate 
philanderer’, 
it was an 
insult too far 

Asian currency crisis is 
likely to play into his and 
the opposition's hands. Until 
the collapse of the peso in 
July, the health of the econ- 
omy was expected to be a 
key issue in elections. It still 
will be, but for the wrong 
reasons. “Let me tell you a 
joke," Estrada answers. 
“America has Bill Clinton. 
Johnny Cash and Bob Hope. 
The Philippines has Presi- 
dent Ramos, no cash and no 
hope.” 

An hour later, after more 
cigarettes and laughter, the 
helicopter sinks into the pol- 
luted maelstrom of Manila 
and we land at Camp Crame. 
the army headquarters. A 
black Mercedes with the 
obligatory tinted windows so 
beloved of third world lead- 
ers is already waiting for 
me. 

"Goodbye then, Justin," he 
beams, shaking my hand 
and then waving as I am 
whisked off into a snarling 
traffic jam. Maddeningly 
charmed by the man, for a 
fleeting moment I am 
tempted to join his campaign 
team. It would be fun. 



_ b rr<"Kr you can time yourself by Big Ben. In fact you need never ivorty about the time again, since London’s newest and most spectacular 
Private Members dub is open 24 hours a day. Situated on the top two floors of County Hall’s famous crescent. The Club at County Hall’s hwU class 
■ design incorporates a 25m pool, steam rooms, whirlpools and saunas with television. There are always plenty of towels and robes on hand, so that 
you can thoroughly pamper yourself. The SpJ facilities offer a comprehensive range of beauty treatments, while the vast gym and cardiovascular centre 
simply has to be seen to be believed. Best of all, if you became a Founder Member before The Club at County Hall opera in Summer 1998, you can 
enfoy many special benefits. But membership is strictly limited ~ so just for the moment perhaps you should keep an eye on the time. 

The Membership Office . The Club at County Hall, London SE1 7PB Telephone 0171 928 4900 or O*700O~t-THE-CLUB Fax 0171 92S 5300 







poor and. oppressed against when Manila hosted the Miss 
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Runaways out on the streets 

They flock to the capital city. Robert Delquiaro looks at the fate of the foundlings of today 


M ake thee another 
sell" urged Shake- 
speare in one of 
his sonnets. We 
can't do that, of 
course. We can make only tiny sav- 
ages who, if civilisation is to make 
progress, ought to be raised so that 
they turn out better and happier 
than ourselves. Parents are not 
always the best at that. When they 
fail, substitutes are needed. 

When Thomas Coram returned 
to London, 300 years ago, his for- 
tune amassed from shipbuilding in 
Massachusetts, he was distressed 
by the common sight of infants 
abandoned to die in the streets. 
This was to him as much a waste 
of Britain's h uman resources as it 
was cruelty. Coram and other 
worthies of the city, not least the 
painter William Hogarth, estab- 
lished a Foundling Hospital, the 
root of charitable work with chil- 
dren and families that the Thomas 
Coram Foundation continues in 
London to the present day. 

The need for the hospital was 
immediately and abidingly con- 
firmed. Demand for admittance 
was such that mothers and finders 
of abandoned infants were invited 
to draw a ball - called a chance - 
from a bag. A white ball and the 
child was admitted; a red ball and 
it was on a waiting list; a black 
ball and it was turned away - into 
a London where, of every four chil- 
dren bora alive in the 1720s, only 
one would reach its fifth birthday. 

The foundation has a collection 
of tokens left by mothers who later 
hoped to reclaim their children 
from the hospital; pieces of metal 
scratched with a few words, a tiny 
linen bonnet, a piece of paper cut 
to a heart shape, an inscription: 
You hone my heart 
Tho wee must part 
( Bom - 6 Sepr 1759 ) 

Such opportunities rarely came. 
There were two main exits from 


the hospital. The right-hand col- 
umn of the register of its first 3,595 
inmates lists - in copperplate char- 
acters - “How disposed of*. One 
great capital D follows another. 
The capital A is rarer, each telling 
of a child who eluded death long 
enough to be apprenticed to a 
trade. 

These days, a London mother 
driven to abandon her children 
knows that the city around her can 
sustain fo undlings . She can leave 
them on a nearby doorstep, say, or 
in a public library. The homeless 
children on the city's streets are 
now older than Thomas Coram’s 
human jetsam, and many have 
been attracted from afar-, they are 
still in age-old danger, though, and 
need safety nets woven by profes- 
sional hands. 

Near one of London's main rail- 
way stations, a tall but meagre 
girl, not well-clad against a recent 
cold winter evening, is trying 
simultaneously to beg, to refuse 
men soliciting prostitution and to 
shore up her cool demeanour. Her 
accent is northern, but where from 
exactly she won’t say. It’s only far 
a moment that she fails to keep her 
eyes from showing her ache for 
help and a comforting way for- 
ward. 

With good luck and good sense, 
she might find safety and counsel 
at the refuge for under-16s run. at a 
secret address in London, by the 
charities Centrepoint and the 
National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. The only 
one of Its kind in the city, the ref- 
uge has 10 beds and deals with 300 
children a year, each staying three 
or four nights on average. About 
two-thirds are 15-year-olds, but 
more 12 and 13-year-olds are turn- 
ing up, reflecting the earlier matu- 
rity of children in Britain. Even 
10 -year-olds appear sometimes. 

Childline, whose telephone num- 
ber is accessible to British children 


through television, refers run- 
aways in London to the refuge. It 
f-iafmc that some traditional atti- 
tudes have changed in the 3‘/» 
years since it opened. “It used to be 
that, when the police found a 13- 
year-old, for instance, on the 
streets, they established where the 
young person came from, issued a 
travel warrant and put hhn or her 
on a train back home,” says Geoff 
Gurney, the refuge service man- 
ager. 

“Of course, many children on the 
run in London don't want to go 
home. They get off at the next sta- 


More 12- and 
13-year-olds 
are turning 
up, reflecting 
the earlier 
maturity of 
children in 
Britain 


tion and they're soon back in Lon- 
don a gain. 

“Now, the police are advised not 
to contact the parents first, but to 
contact us. We’re allowed to give 
the child 14 days at the refuge, to 
talk, think, often to find out that 
London isn't wonderftd after all. 
Our philosophy is to act in the best 
interests of the child; that’s not 
always what the child wants." 

Those, he says, insisting ‘I’m 
never going home; 1 want a flat in 
London’ are told that’s not possi- 
ble. Most runaways have done so 
because of arguments, conflicts, 
not because they’ve been abused. 

“We can call the parents, the fos- 
ter fkmUy or the local authority 
home on behalf of the runaway. 


“Just because youngsters are 
glad to be warm and fed, to take 
respite from having been on the 
loose in the city, that doesn't mean 
they're all meek and mild at the 
refuge." 

The 5 Op daily pocket money 
doled out does not begin to realise 
dreams of London’s pleasures or 
even those of a packet of ciga- 
rettes. Boredom sets in. Previous 
disturbances reappear in the form 
of violence, eating disorders, self- 
harming. 

But, as he says, “the refuge isn’t 
a prison. The difficult bit comes 
after five o'clock in the evening.** 
There are rows over comings and 
goings: “I'm going to Leicester 
Square - see my mates.’* “What 
about a video, some chips? . . . 
Look - you’re 13 years old." “You 
can't stop me!" “If you go, we’ve 
got to report you missing to the 
police.” “You’re all the same, you 
people!” 

AH this is legally tricky, too. It is 
an offence to take a person aged 
under-16 into one’s premises with- 
out parental permission, but the 
Children's Act allows a carer in 
charge of young persons to close 
the door temporarily - a term open 
to much interpretation - to stop 
them leaving. 

About a third of the children 
who have resorted to the refuge do 
so again, notably those who have 
been suffering from abuse and who 
had, on their first visit, told a 
smokescreen of tall tales about 
why they had left home. “This is 
often out of shame and guilt," Gur- 
ney says. In cases where sexual or 
physical abuse is alleged, specialist 
police and social welfare services 
are informed - whether the c hi l d 
wants that or not 

“We would like to do more in the 
way of mediation and follow-up, " 
Gurney says. “Proving physical 
abuse, for instance, can be very 
difficult waiting for bruises a child 


The spy who is still in the cold 

Being on the winning side was no help during Hungary's thaw, as Kester Eddy reports 


G abor Rimner strode up 
what was then Buda- 
pest's Lenin Boulevard. 
He did not want to be 
Late for his weekly job in the inte- 
rior ministry, where he spent Fri- 
day afternoons translating pass- 
port details of Hungarian workers 
into Arabic. 

He was putting to use a youth 
spent in the Sudan, where he 
learned Arabic while his father 
taught architecture. The transla- 
tions were required by Libya, 
which insisted on dual language 
details for all foreign workers. 

Rimner turned the corner, and as 
he threaded his way past the trol- 
leybus queue, noticed a gleaming 
silver BMW pull up by the kerb. It 
wasn't difficult to notice - you 
didn't see many such cars in Hun- 
gary in 1981. Those in the queue 
could well have thought what hap- 
pened was for a film shoot Two 
men in suits and dark glasses came 
up behind Rimner just as the doors 
to the BMW opened and he was 
pushed into the back seat 
The collapse of Communism in 
eastern Europe was supposed to 
mean that that bloc of countries 
left behind its troubled past, but 
the story of Gabor Runner hints at 
the many cases that remain unre- 
solved. And that he should still be 
suffering for past covert work for 
the US, now Hungary’s closest ally, 
highlights bow the personal is yet 
to catch up with the political. 

Rimner had many qualities, but 
his weakness, he admits, was for 
women. He’d ditched the last one. 
Edit, two weeks before being 
shoved into the BMW’s back seat. 


Edit had wanted marriage, but that 
was not for Rimn er. One evening 
Edit heartbroken, went to the pub 
to mix Campari and beer well into 
the night Who should be there but 
her friend 1st van. a police officer. 

Edit was nothing less than imagi- 
native, and she decided to teach 
her former love a little lesson - 
“shake him up a bit", as she put it 
later. She wandered over to Zstvan, 
and dreamed up a story on the 
spot Their dear friend Rimner. she 
said, was a spy. He was always 
m i xi ng with diplomats at parties 
and dinners, and it was all very 
suspicious. 

The Hungarian secret police took 
Rimner back to his quiet Buda 
home, and ordered him to confess 
to being a spy. It would save every- 
one a lot of trouble, they said, 
before starting to tear the place 
apart for evidence. 

Edit’s little bit of vengeance was 
going a touch too far. But there 
was an added complication of 
which she knew nothing. Her for- 
mer lover had been recruited by 
the Americans as a teenager In the 
Sudan. Gabor Rimner was indeed a 
US agent 

Not that he had done much 
work, or revealed any secrets that 
a good military attache could not 
have uncovered from attending a 
week’s cocktail parties. The 
Americans had told him to lie low. 

They might need him in 10 years, 
maybe 20. His reporting had been 
minimal. He weighed up his 
chances and confessed. They took 
him to the military court which 

still stands, stark and foreboding, 
on a busy street not for from the 


tree-lined banks of the Danube and 
its sauntering tourists. Rimner 
didn't see daylight for two months, 
except when taken for interroga- 
tion an the fourth floor. 

He told them all he could remem- 
ber, but they wanted more. A 
receipt for a camera meant he had 
been paid for his treachery. They 
found a map of Budapest in his 
flat, with lines drawn round the 
city. Why had he drawn them? Oh, 

Rimner's 
interrogators 
wanted more: 
he felt the 
noose getting 
tighter 

just for a foreign friend who was 
visiting? Did he think they were 
stupid? Was it merely coincidence 
that these circles crossed a dozen 
anti-aircraft missile sites? 

Far from being satisfied with hi s 
confession, his interrogators were 
making his meagre efforts to mid 
the cold war look like he'd sold the 
secrets of the A-bomb. Riznner once 
again felt the noose getting tighter 
They demanded to know more 
about others in his spy ring Run- 
ner was baffled. There was no such 
ring, he insisted. “But there was,” 
said his interrogator. “We have evi- 
dence. The two others in the ring 
are sitting in the next cells.” 

Edit could never have imagined 
what chaos her prattling would 


wreak, and in so many lives. Rim- 
ner had left the Sudan for Hungary 
in 1973, and within a year married 
Andrea, a marriage, which, in view 
of Rimner's difficulties with a 
monogamous lifestyle, not surpris- 
ingly did not work out But other- 
wise Rimner had played fair. 

Before the marriage he told 
Andrea of his work for the US, but 
when the two were divorced, tech- 
nically. she should have reported 
him. She approached a lawyer 
about the problem soon after her 
divorce in 1960 and he told her to 
keep quiet 

A year later, Andrea and her 
lawyer found themselves in adja- 
cent cells in the cold basement of 
Budapest’s military court, accused 
of complicity in espionage. 

Rimner was given 10 years. 
Advised by his lawyer to appeal he 
got an extra two years for his 
trouble. He still bas the bill for his 
trial, Ft 45,000, then over $1,000. 
His former wife received a two-year 
suspended sentence and her lawyer 
was suspended from practice for a 
couple of years. 

Rimn er spent the years I of the 
political thaw in Hungary in 
Kozina utca prison, on the out- 
skirts of the city, next to the ceme- 
tery where in 1989. the executed 
prime minister of 1956, Imre Nagy 
was reburied with honours. 

Inside. Rimner worked as an 
accountant and fortunately was 
only beaten up once. He was given 
three years’ remission for good 
behaviour. He walked out of the 
prison gates at the end of March 
1990. when Hungary had completed 
the first round of the first free elec- 

S € 


turns. 

Freedom? Not quite. The judge 
had also decreed that Rimner 
would carry a criminal record far a 
further 10 years. Without a clean 
police-approved “moral certificate", 
Rimner, now 43, cannot vote nor 
adopt a child, and most jobs are 
simply not open to him. An 
employer will ask to see his certifi- 
cate, and see the word “convicted’ 
on the back. 

Frustration is a word Rimner has 
pondered for some years. No mat- 
ter that the side he spied for, the 
US, is now Hungary's closest ally 
as it prepares to enter Nato. No 
matter that in many cases the 
same politicians and security offi- 
cials who struggled for so long to 
maintain the Communist state 
against the wishes of most Hungar- 
ians remain in authority. 

Others have profited from their 
contacts to launch successful busi- 
nesses, sometimes legal sometimes 
not. Spying, unlike political agita- 
tion . remains a criminal offence, 
and it is Rimner who remains 
labelled with the criminal record, 
and it is he who cannot found a 
company. 

In the first years after his release 
Rimner pleaded for. but failed to 
get an amnesty. He trill be offi- 
cially free of his "c riminal ” past 
only in September 2001. Hie is again 
trying for a pardon, but has virtu- 
ally given up. For him, the only 
satisfaction is that Hungary has 
changed for the better since the 
collapse of Communism. 

“I keep wondering if it was 
worth spending nine years behind 
bars to get the result we did get.” 

< 
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the press 

It takes one raptor to know 
another/ says Robin : Lane Fox 


can show to a doctor. And we want 
to do more to help young people in 
the sex industry. There are young 
prostitutes who come in for a hot 
bath and a meal then they're off 
back to their pfrnpg. For them, we 
ne ed a safp house, outside London, 
where they can stay for three 

mnnths- 

“As things stand.” he says, "we 
deal only with young homeless 
people in London who want help 
and have reached us- There are 
many more who don’t meet that 
description, using siblings' birth 
certificates to pass themselves off 
as over-16, doing menial jobs, get- 
ting offers of a room and a meal 
from the wrong kind of sources. 

“Some social workers are trying 
to care for homeless urban young- 
sters by providing not bricks-and- 
mortar refuges but supportive 
teams who stay close to runaways 
while seeking to persuade them to 
put themselves in the care of the 
regular social services or go home. 

“This approach, however, with 
its determined absence of coercion 
and reluctance to report thriving 
children to the authorities, is con- 
troversial because it can be an 
offence knowingly to assist a minor 
in remaining outside parental or 
authority control" 

Even so. good early results are 
being claimed. "Look." one social 
worker says, “there’s a lass of 14 
out there. She’s coping, she’s not 
on the game, she's not doing drugs, 
she’s even in love, so she reckons, 
though her guy looks like the last 
thing you’d want to find in the 
bottom of your laundry basket She 
cleared off from a family where it 
was drink and fists a lot of the 
time. Are we supposed to tell her 
she’s got to go back to that, got to 
go anywhere, now she’s making 
progress, now she’s happy?” 

■ Thomas Coram Foundation: 
0171-278 2424; 

■ Centrepoint; 0171-544 5000. 


T hroughout the past 
year, the relative 
claim* of that 
unnatural pair, 
gardening and wildlife, have 
con Lrnued to exercise this 
column. 

I have trapped, poisoned ' 
and sprayed in the interests 
of the cruel sport of 
horticnltnre. Perhaps you 
have not yet fired shots at a 
hare, bat you would 
certainly have let the steel 
snap shot on the mice who 
have been damaging my 
endangered species of 
crocus. 

rt is, then, with a doe 
sense of honour and 
privilege that I am able to 
bring to yon the New Year 
message, bequeathed by the 
most celebrated raptor seen 
In Britain during 1997. 

You may remember the 
magnificent eagle owl which 
took up residence on the 
heights of St Paul’s 
Cathedral for modi of July. 
The expert who climbed up 
to inspect it declared it to be 
female and named it Paula. 
Cameras imm ortalised her 
5ft wingspan. 

Ail sound country persons 
felt a surge of sympathy for 


T must take 
my chance to 
refute the 
rumours 
circulating 
about the 
causes of 
my death' 


the one bird in nature which 
carries the war back into 
the enemy’s ramp and is 
able to attack and kill the 
cruellest of all unsporting 
players, the domestic cat. 

Less than a fortnight 
later, the eagle owl went to 
its lamented death and was 
found not to be Paula at afl. 
Post-mortem examination 
showed it to be a male. 
Contrary to widespread 
reporting in the press, I can 
now confirm that Last 
Words were uttered and that 
they do survive. 

My detailed academic 
tribute, Gendering the 
Raptor, is intended to 
appear later this year, by 
-negotiation with Cambridge 
University Press. 

Meanwhile, as the one 
columnist on Fleet Street 
who understands the truth 
about foxhunting, I have 
been named as the eagle 
owl’s literary executor and 
it is my duty, under the 
terms of the will, to publish 
the Last Words in a new 
year edition. Delivered in 
July, they run as follows: 

“The only certainty in life, 
dear readers, is death, as my 
old friend. Sir Peregrine 
Falcon, warned me when I 
opted to settle above the 
City of London. After two 
months of Labour 
government I feel my talons 
are losing their grip, but I 
most take my last chance to 
refate the rumours already 
circulating about the causes 
of my imminent death. I 
have not been flying 
through the capital city at 
I20mph. 

“Contrary to reports in 
the Moslem papers, 1 am not 
pregnant Indeed, I could 
not possibly be pregnant 
given my Identity, The year 

1997 has been notorious for 

the private parts of people 
in equally high places, but I 

regard It as the final insult 
that I should have been 
called Paula after an 
incorrect description of my 
sexual equipment In such 
matters, I am perfectly 
straight 

“Your Aristophanes is 
completely wrong. Up hoe, 
the world of birds is not a 
reflection of the world of 
humans, a sort of 
ornithological trailer-park 
in a transatlantic doud - 
cuckoo land. The ancient 
Greeks, were right as usual 
but about something else. 

We rare birds are omens, if 
you know how to read ns. 
What I am telling you, op 
here in mid-July, is that 
overexposure in the media is 
a killer. Press attention has 
given me heart failure. If 
you want to ban a cruel 
sport ban your newscasters 
and their awful cameras. 


“My dunce of St Paul’s .- 
Cathedral and the City is 
only logical Where can the 
greatest raptor in theblrd 
world fed more at home 
than on toe top of toe City 
of London, home of the 
greatest raptors In the 
world of men? 

“Up here, I have already - 
learnt some tricks from my 
fellow predators. It Is • 
fascinating how many - 
mergers and acquisitions I 
have seen occur r in g behind 
office windows between 
consenting adults and 
without the benefit AT offer 
documents. 

“Why now, you may be 
wondering? July will be ' 
remembered as the month Of 
the Countryside Rally and 
hunting deserves the 


endorsement from the world 
of wildlife. In May, J noticed 
those press photographs of 
your new prime minister’s . ' 
wife, clutching a domestic - 
cat on the steps of Downing 
Street, although it was dear 
to me that she loathed the 
thing and wished it was 
dead. 

“If the anti-hunting bill 
reaches the House of Lords, 
it is my intention to oblige 
her in one keen swoop and . 
save her the bother of 
packing Humphrey off to 
the country. 

“The food supply up here 
is not going to be a problem. 
We raptors agree with the 
wisdom of your own Harold. 
Macmillan. We remember 
him saying that in politics, ’’ 
you must always remember 
to kick a man . . . but you 
must be sure to kick him 
only when he's down. 

“We raptors take a rfmfim- 
attitude to frustrated fellow 
raptors, especially If they 
are female. What finally 
brought me to the City was 
the press coverage of your 
local superwoman, kicked . 
out of her German 
predator’s nest. In another' ; 
month or two, she will be 
nicely fattened for 
Christmas although eagle 
owls have never previously 
tried to digest pearls. 

"Finally, I must protest 
about your Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds. It is 
not just that they cannot teQ 
Paul from Paula. Their 
name is a woolly nonsense.. 
How can they protect birds' 
in general when we 
superior birds have an 
Inbred need to kill birds 
which are smaller than 
ourselves? 

“They may try to claim 
that winged predators are 
not a threat to the game 
birds raised on your grouse 
moors, but ask an eagteowi 
if you want to know about 
blood sports. Protect - 


The memorial 
song, . 
Feathers in 
the Wind, is 
to be sent to 
Balmoral for 
synthesising 
before release 


yourselves from your own 
animal protection- groups, 
that’s my advice for your 
new ntiUtaminm.’’ 

At this point, there comes 
a string of predictions about 
initiatives by other raptors 
In 1998, including a wraith 
tax, a tripling of top 
people’s council tax, a 
doubling of their National 
Insurance contributions and 
toe slaughter of the two 
most admired universities in 
toe world for upholding 
one-to-one encounters os 
their Ideal forum for 
intellectual harassment of 
toe young. - 

Provision for the funeral 
is barely legible, but I have . 
written to the list of ' 
approved City pallbearers at 
toe coffin. There are clear 
instructions for toe 
donation of carcasses, not 
teddy bears, to the 
Campaign for Hunting and 
for burial on toe Isle of 
Dogs, behind iron gates 
decorated with the bodies of. 
humans’ unwanted pets. The 
memorial song, “Feathers in 
the Wind”, is to be sent to 
Balmoral for synthesising 
before going out on general - 
release. 4 - 
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lackie Wullschlager looks forward to 

the publishing highli ghts of 1998 



ad stoi they come, sleek 
and sensual, the prom- 
ise of exotic pleasure 
sliced into hard covers: 
.Bombay Ice; Hullabaloo 
in the Guava Orchard; Eating Chi- 
nese Food Naked . . . Sounds like a 
holiday package to tempt you in 
the cold New Year? In fact, they 
are the new genre of sexy eastern 
novels, written by young Indian 
and Chinese women with a talent 
for lush prose, " whom every pub- 
lisher in England has been chasing 
since the success last year of Arun- 
dhati Roy’s The God of Small 
Things. 

Twexrty-six-year-old Kir an 

Desai's Hullabaloo in the Guava 
Orchard (Faber, May) tells of a 
ne'er-do-well who climbs a guava 
tree in search of the peaceful life, 
and becomes famous as a hermit; 
acclaimed by Salman Rushdie, seri- 
alised in The New Yorker, sold in a 
dozen countries, it should be one of 
1998*5 bestsellers. Across the Lake 
(Phoenix- House, .May), by Amal 
Chatteijee, offering "the smell and 
colour of Indian city life”, is the 
story of slum-dweller middle-class 
girl and idle rich son in Calcutta. 
Leslie Forbes’ thriller, Bombay Ice 
(Phoenix House, May),, its heroine 
waking "with the -cinnamon taste 
of cassia leaves in her mouth”, 
comes as “a tropical Miss SmHla ~ 
Manju Kapur’s Difficult Daughters 
(Faber, May) is 'a tale of an Amrit- 
sar woman ; torn- between- love and 
duty, while Mei Ng*s Eating Chi- 
nese Pood Naked (Hamish Hamil- 
ton. February) jacket; shiny legs 
sticking out of ir bambro steamer, 
accompanied by a. pair-, of /phallic 
chopsticks — is .about the “brash 
and sensual world” of a Chinese- 
AmericangirL - 
At the end of the 1990s. we can 
celebrate -the m arrowing gap 
between pcpular- and literary fic- 
tion: these sophisticated titles tar- 
get a broad but Upmarket audi- 
ence. Anyone who can .flesh out a 
complex world science, space, 
law - is -gold-dust in a publisher’s 
palm. Hype of 1998 wfflbe.Zfa Wits 
(Fourth Estate, August), for which 
29-year-old. Jfrn .Flint earned a six- 
figure advance. Epic story of four 
characters - a 13-year-old girl preg- 
nant by both a Hasidic Jew and a 
Hollywood hanger-on. and a space 
dog - to search of meaning, it 
revolves around computers; space 
shuttles, mathematics, gambling: 
publishers compare it with Sophie’s 
World L- Other - young, names to 
watch- Matthew Lynn, whose Satel- 
lites (Heinamann, June) is a thriller 
about fraud and surveillance; and 
Mark Hudson, -author of a funny, 
energetic novel about popular 
music. The. Music in My Head 
(Cape, February). 

JohnGrisham, whose bocks have 
sold 60 million copies; kickstarted 
the rise of the. Intelligent commer- 
cial novel;, the title of his legal 
thriller (Century, April) is stfli; 
secret, IMS’s other; inteliect^ big 
shots, include; J ostein Gaarder • . 
Through a Gass. Darkly (Phoenix 
House. June) muses on death and 
the meanlfigonife (“AsCeciliahes - 
. ill in' bed, an angel steps through 
her window'. - T) —-.and Pulitzer-., 
winning jane Smiley. -Will her epic 
abctnt the birth of modem America, 
The All-Trite Travels and Adven- 
tures of Udie Newton (HajperftoK 
tins, June)', with, a heroine billed as . 
"A Great American Character; like 
Huck Finn'- or -Isabel Archer”, be a - 
modem classic or mere- IStifcen- 
tury pastiche? '■ ; 

. Among literary novelists, long- 
awaited. -treats. from north and. 
south America. Isaac ; Bashevis .... . 
Singer’s- pc^thumous Shadows -wi- 
the Hudson- (Viking, June), written 


in the 1950s, will be a major event: 
Singer is one of the greatest novel- 
ists of the century. From Garrison 
Keillor, fimniest chronicler of con- 
temporary smafl-town life, the first 
Lake Wobegon novel, Wobegon Boy 
(Faber, March). John Updike's 
Towards the End of Time (Hamish 
Hamilton. February), is set in Bos- 
ton in 2020 and stars a grandfather. 
In The Notebooks of Don Rigoberto 
(Faber, April), Mario Vargas Llosa 
draws on the collision between 
physical reality and the imagina- 
tion that has haunted Spanish lit- 
erature since Don Quixote. Purple 
America ( Flamin go. March), Rick 
Moody’s rhapsodic tale of (altering 
elderly mom Billie and hopeless 
Manhatten son Hex, arrives In 
Britain after huge success across 
the Atlantic: "fission strikes at the 
heart of the family, the core oT a 
reactor and the very Idea of Amer- 
ica". 

I n the UK, there are short sto- 
ries from Martin Amis - 
Heavy Water and Other Sto- 
ries (Cape. June) - and 
Jeanette Winterson: The 24- 
Hour Dog and Other Stories (Cape, 
July) and novels from Hilary Man- 
tel - The Giant O’Brien (Fourth 
Estate, autumn); Paul Bailey - 
Kitty and Virgil (Fourth Estate, 
autumn) - and Helen Dunmore: 
Your Blue-Eyed Boy (Viking, May) 
is a thriller about the past shaping 
the present I look forward to Bar- 
bara Trapido’s The Travelling 
Homplayer (Hamish Hamilton, 
April), about love and death in an 
extended family: Trapido, superb 
-creator of characters of the here- 
and-now, brilliantly straddles the 
line between, commercial and high- 
*: brow fiction. The House Gun 
(Bloomsbury, February), a court- 
room drama and a narrative of the 
contradictions between lovers, par- 
ents and children, is billed as 
Nadine Gordimer's "most commer- 
cial, novel for years”. A Family 
Romance (Cape. April) is Emma 
Tennant's biographical novel about 
her bizarre Tennant ancestors, 
and. finger on the cultural pulse as 
always, Joanna Trollope has a 
novel about the contemporary 
social unit, the stepfamily, to Other 
People’s Children .(Bloomsbury, 
March). 

The cascade of novels about par- 
ents. and offspring is . not pure 
chance. How confused we are in 
our attitudes to children is shown 
by what will be the publishing 
craze of 1998: a new politics-of- 
chfldhood genre. In the 1890s, fin- 
de-siScle unease fixed on the New 
Woman and the rise of feminism. 
In the 1990s. we are still concerned 
with, women and power - Margar- 
ita Strecker is hailed as the “new 
Camille Paglia" for her Judith: Sex- 
ual Warrior Women and Paver m 
Western Culture (Yale, March), for 
example,- but it is our obsession 
with childhood, children’s culture, 
families, that is the true focus for 
-our own fear of millennial change, 
our questioning of values .. and 
authority.- • 

. In Tke Beast in the Nursery 
(Faber, February), portrait of “the 
conflict in all of us between the 
.child and the realist”, psychologist 
Adam Philips looks at childhood 
appetites: can they survive the 
acquisition of language and the 
donning of custom? Brian Hail’s 
Madeleine's World (Cape, January) 
is "a^ biography of a three-year- 
old 1 "; Baby Wars (Fourth Estate, 
February), sequel to Robin Baker’s 
bestseller 'Spcm . Wars, fixes on the 
Darwinian . benefits of conflicts 
between children, parents, siblings. 
There are .committed arguments 
from former MP Joan Lestor 



Another American literary treat John Updike looks to the future in his new novel. Towards the End of Time”, which wfll be 
pub&shed in the UK by Hamish HamBton in February. The protagonist is a grandfather living in Boston in the year 2020 


What Are We Doing to Our Chil- 
dren : A Manifesto for Children’s 
Rights (HarperColIms, March) - 
and from media-head ma ster John 
Rae in Letters to Parents (Harper- 
ColIms, January); ghastly guide- 
books such as American bestseller 
The 7 Habits of Highly Effective 
Families (Simon and Schuster, Jan- 
uary) and Tke Roller Coaster Years 
(Bloomsbury, March); and femi- 
nism: Melissa Benn to Madorma 
and Child (Cape. January) calls for 
a new "moral ecology” to the way 
we look at motherhood, its icons 
and insecurities; Kate Figes 
explores Life After Birth: What 
Earn Your Friends Won 't Tell You 
About Motherhood (Viking, March). 

T he Moral Intelligence of 
Children (Bloomsbury. 
March), from Pulitzer- 
winning psychiatrist 
Robert Coles, extends 
the debate about emotional and 
moral values raised by Daniel Gole- 
man’s bestselling Emotional Intelli- 
gence. The phrase “emotional 
brain" is a late-l990s buzzword - 
Joseph LeDoux’s The Emotional 
Brain (Weidenfeld, February) and 
Candace Pert’s Molecules of Emo- 
tion: Why You Feel the Way You 
Feel (Simon & Schuster. March) are 
among - scientific defenses of our 
caring, sharing, be-kind-to-y ourself 
tones. The popular science market 
is gleaming: Galileo’s Daughter 
(Fourth Estate, October) from 


bestselling author Dava Sobel; 
David Duncan’s The Calendar 
(Fourth Estate, August), another 
small-format book which, like 
Sobel’s Longitude, tackles our 
struggle to match the stars with 
the clock; The Social Animal (Har- 
perCoUins. February), a short, daz- 
zling account of why human beings 
organise themselves into groups, 
by eminent social scientist. W.G. 
Runciman; Jon Turney’s Franken- 
stein’s Footsteps: Science, Genetics 
and Popular Culture (Yale. April) 

Another newish group of popu- 
lar, serious writers are contempo- 
rary historians. Electric style, mas- 
terly overview, a sense of befog 
there, are the magic ingredients: 
highlights for 1996 are Philip Mars- 
den’s The Spirit Wrestlers: A Rus- 
sian Journey (Harper Collins. 
March); Peter Hennessy on life in 
Number 10, and how each post-war 
incumbent has measured up. in 
The Prime Minister (HaiperColltos, 
May); Noel Malcolm on Kosova- A 
Short History (Macmillan. May). 
Gitta Sereny’s Cries Unheard (Mac- 
millan. April), is apparently so sen- 
sitive that the publishers are 
“unable to disclose the subject" 
until the spring; also exciting will 
be Chris Patten on the future of 
east and west (HarperCollins, 
July). 

Among 1998’s biographies, Simon 
Schama's Rembrandt (HarperCol- 
lins, October), is completed after 20 
years, and Richard Holmes’s Cole- 


ridge: Darker Reflections (Harper- 
Colhns, September) after nine. Oth- 
erwise, little-known figures domi- 
nate: Peter Ackroyd on The Life of 
Thomas More (Chatto, March). 
Tom Paulin on Hazlitt in The Day- 
Star of Liberty (Faber, June). Kate 
Chisholm on Fanny Burney 
(Chatto, June), bi Search of J.D. 
Salinger (Bloomsbury, March) is 
Ian Hamilton’s attempt to track 
down the most reclusive of modern 
writers; as if to compensation, 
Hamilton also wrote a biography of 
Matthew Arnold, A Gift I mp r is oned 
(Bloomsbury, March). 

In the centenary year of his 
death, there are rival lives of 
Aubrey Beardsley by Stephen Callo- 
way (V&A Publications, March) 
and Matthew Sturgis (HarperCol- 
lins. March). Jonathon Gathome- 
Hardy’s Sex: The Measure of AU 
Things (Chatto, June) is the second 
biography of Alfred Kinsey within 
six months, while Mitchell Leas- 
ka’s Granite and Rainbow (Picador, 
June) Is another life of Virginia 
Woolf - after Hermione Lee’s 1996 
masterpiece, is there more to say? 
Ian Thomson's Primo Levi (Hutch- 
inson, June) - Thomson, excellent 
translator of Sciascia, was one of 
the last to interview Levi - should 
be exciting. And like everyone else, 

I will join the queue for the block- 
buster life of 1998, Julie Burchill’s 
Diana (Weidenfeld, June) - hard to 
think of a more incongruous pair- 
ing of subject and biographer. 


On the 
trail of 
the stars 


Ann Geneva on the life and 
work of Edmond Halley 


E dmond Halley gave 
his name to earth's 
favourite comet, 
even if its 

long-awaited appearance in 
out lifetime was outshone 
by the less euphoniously 
tilled Hale-Bopp. Among 
many other events, Halley’s 
recurring comet presided 
over the Battle of Hastings, 
forever immortalised on the 
Bayenx tapestry with its 
own embroidered tagline. 
isti mirant sielle. This 
assiduously researched 
biography now rounds out 
the cometary discoverer’s 
life and work. 

The Halley family lived to 
the City of London, where 
the father was a soap boiler, 
although he was also a 
member of the Salters 
Guild, and a Yeoman 
Warder at the Tower of 
London, then mostly a 
ceremonial position for 
prominent citizens. Edmond 
was an undergraduate at 
Oxford for three years 
before embarking on an 
expedition to SL Helena, 
where he observed southern 
stars, eclipses and a transit 
of Mercury across the sun. 
This led to a life-long 
preoccupation with 
navigation, tides and 
magnetic currents. 

Isaac Newton put Halley 
in charge of the satellite 
mint in Chester during the 
great re-coinage, which 
Newton was master minding 
from the Tower. Halley's 
greatest achievement, 
according to the author, was 
his earlier midwifmg of 
Newton's Pr i nc ip ia. Halley 
somehow managed to draw 
out from the cagey, 
reclusive genius an 
expanded demonstration of 
his universal laws of 
gravitation. He saw the 
book through the press, 
which included correcting 
Newton's errors in Latin, 
and paid for the printing out 
of his own pocket. The 
author also notes that, 
directly and indirectly. 
Halley was responsible for 
much of the information 
about comets which 
informed the Principia. 

Halley worked on comets 
sporadically throughout bis 
lifetime, even observing a 
comet in 1683 from his home 
to Islington. Some dozen 
years later, when he and 
Newton were preparing the 
second edition of the 
Principia. Halley devised a 
numerical method for 
tracking cometary orbits. In 
all he charted the some 24 
comets, mostly from other 
people's observations, 
famously predicting that the 
comet of 1682 would return 
in 1767 or 68, depending 
upon perturbations caused 
by the gravitational forces 
of Jupiter and Saturn. 

Halley died in 1742 before 
bis comet’s retain, but its 
dramatic appearance on 
schedule (actually a bit 
early) ensured his fame as 
its progenitor. 

If these comets portended 
success for Newton and 
Halley, they foreshadowed 
disaster for his father, who 
in 1684, was found 
murdered after disappearing 
from home. Some suspected 
that his position as Yeoman 
Warder meant he. knew 
something concerning tbe 
recent suicide of the Earl of 
Essex to the Tower. Essex 
bad been visited that day by 


both King Charles and his 
brother James, causing 
some to cry foul play. 

The murder of Halley 
senior was never solved, 
though the scandal did little 
to stem the meteoric rise of 
his son. He succeeded John 
Wallis as Savillan Professor 
of Geometry in 1704. and 
then to 1720 followed John 
Flamsteed as Astronomer 
Royal at Greenwich 
observatory. As a precocious 
undergraduate. Halley had 
joined Hooke and Flamsteed 
in setting the design for the 
new observatory at its 
foundation. When Halley 
arrived to take up his post, 
he found all the instruments 
had been removed by 
Flamsteed’s widow, on tbe 
grounds that they belonged 
to ber husband. 

Alan Cook is a professor 
of geophysics who spent 
many years working on 
"very precise methods of 
measurement”. This quest 
for precision can be seen in 

EDMOND HALLEY': 

CHARTING THE 
HEAVENS AND THE 
SEAS 

by Alan Cook 

OOP £29.60. 640 pages 

his chapters, which are 
subdivided like a textbook 
from l.l to 1.9, and so forth. 
Despite this appearance of 
exactitude. Cook employs 
the lawnmower approach to 
history, where similar bits 
appear repeatedly in 
different chapters. While no 
doubt meticulously mapped 
out. the result can seem 
repetitive and confusing, 
ignoring as it does the 
natural morphology of the 
human mind. 

His background in science 
serves Cook well in tracing 
Halley’s work, and 
providing mathematical and 
scientific diagrams and 
tables by way of 
explanation. He judges 
Halley an applied 
mathematician, although an 
important one, rather than 
an innovator or theorist 
Since very little can be 
gleaned about Halley’s 
personal life, such an 
intellectual biography 
focused on his scientific 
work is even more 
appropriate. 

Perhaps inevitably, 
however. Cook exudes the 
brisk certainty of a scientist 
rather than the humaneness 
which characterises tbe best 
historians. Few statements 
like the following can have 
survived Thomas Kuhn's 
writings on competing 
scientific paradigms: 
“(Halley] was among those 
who brought about tbe 
evolution of Renaissance 
casts of minds and views of 
the world into those of the 
Enlightenment and so into 
those of our times." Mere 
jobbing historians will envy 
-such firm conclusions on 
matters which to most seem 
slippery to the extreme. 

They indicate the empirical 
scientist's inclination to 
assemble a factual mosaic 
rather than set a historical 
stage and people it, as C. V. 
Wedgwood or Garrett 
Mattingly do. Still, if Cook 
writes history like a 
scientist rather than a Lord 
Chancellor, in these days of 
instant biography this is 
perhaps no bad thing. 


erhaps -blood is toe;; 
best, index of the 
transformation , of 
- t ^medicine' In the 
iern era. Amedieval doc- 
would 'bleed you almost 
won as Took, at you. Yoa 
dd either enjoy the sight 
leeches - growing- fat on 
ir. fleshi or simply hold 
r arm over -a -bucket and 
him open a veto.; Some-- 
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ildleave’ atongwith'the-. 
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Potions, poultices and heroic surgery 

Read this medical history and be thankful to be living in the late-20th century, writes Jon Turney 


tested, and monitored; con- 
served donated and trans-. 
fused. It is the vital .stuff 
which both sustains health 
and signals its absence. We 
are . get intonate terms with 
all its- molecular constitu- 
ents. We dfe working an sub- 
stitutes foi^when the red . 
stuff is ip short supply. 
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One of the main themes in 
Roy Porter’s riveting story is 
the hew understandings of 
the body which underlay 
this gradual shift from dis- 
carding blood to keeping, tt 
at all costs. It would be 
wrong, of course, to dismiss 
pre-modern medicine as a 
sham. Its varied practitio- 
ners included as many keen 
observers, deep thinkers, 
skilled diagnosticians and 
dedicated servants of their 
fellows as we are likely to 
find today. 

But if they were strong on 
bedside manner, it was 
partly to compensate for 
how little else they had to 
offer apart from words of 
comfort. Aside from bleed- 
ing, and perennial advice on 
the balance between absti- 
nence and indulgence, their 
treatments woe essentially 
a bewildering array of 

) 


potions, poultices and ene- 
mas, along with occasional 
heroic surgery. 

Bat although they rarely 
worked, application of these 
remedies was always based 
on theory, as well as inher- 
ited wisdom. One of the abid- 
ing im p rg ^ nns left by this 
astonishingly erudite histori- 
cal survey of medicine is the 
enormous intellectual effort 
across all cultures to try and 
understand the origins of ill- 
ness. Another is what peril- 
ous lives we have led, espe- 
cially since we created cities 
to live in. Porter’s meticu- 
lous account’ of medical 
thinking and practice is 
punctuated by regular bulle- 
tins about which plague was 
ravaging urban populations 
in which parts of the globe 
at the time. 

There is prodigious labour 
here, as well as generous 


THE GREATEST 
BENEFIT TO 
MANKIND: A 
MEDICAL HISTORY 
OF MANKIND FROM 
ANTIQUITY TO THE 
PRESENT 
by Roy Porter 

HarperColIms £24.99. SSI pages 

helpings of wit And if no- 
one can reasonably be expec- 
ted to be truly stylish over 
800 pages. Porter manages it 
most of the time. Ever pro- 
lific, he perhaps owed us a 
one volume history of medi- 
cine, simply because he is 
obviously the best person to 
write it. Indeed, the main 
competitor to this volume is 
the Cambridge Illustrated 
History of Medicine, pub- 
lished just a year before, 
which Porter edited and for 


which he wrote four of the 
10 chapters. The two are 
largely complementary. The 
Cambridge history is organ- 
ised thematically, rather 
than chronologically, is less 
comprehensive, concentrat- 
ing on the rise of western 
medicine, and comes from 
diverse hands. Porter’s new 
book is a personal synthesis 
of a broader history, and 
builds a single narrative, in 
one authoritative voice. 

Porter is keenly aware of 
the ambiguities of medical 
power and authority. But it 
is hard not to read the evolu- 
tion of western mpriirtne in 
the last two centuries as a 
progressive story. A medical 
practice which incorporates 
vaccination, anaesthesia, 
antisepsis and antibiotics, as 
well as a host of new aids to 
examination from X-rays to 
DNA tests, is incomparably 


more effective than anything 
which went before. 

Yet. somehow, our expec- 
tations have outstripped doc- 
tors’ achievements. He fin- 
ishes by pondering the 
paradoxes of contemporary 
health care. Many of the first 
generation in history to con- 
sult doctors who, much of 
the time, can actually make 
them better rather than- 
merely try to make them feel 
better, are still living. But 
our collective response 
seems to be to dwell on med- 
icine's limitations, failures 
and mistakes, rather than 
celebrate its successes. We 
try to take for granted that 
we will live out our natural 
span untroubled by disease 
or infirmity, and ask for pro- 
tection against more and 
more risks. 

Perhaps these demands 
are a natural extension of 


past hopes, and no doubt 
they will impel further 
improvements in medical 
theory and practice. But let 
us also give thanks for what 
has already been achieved. 
This fine book is much more 
than a chronicle of the rise 
of modern medical science. It 
is also a splendidly salutary 
reminder of the precarious- 
ness and pain of the human 
lot through most of our his- 
tory. After reading it, any- 
one who has ever attended a 
birth, overcome an infection 
fay taking a pill or had a 
pain-free operation, should 
be left profoundly grateful to 
be living in the second half 
of the 20th century, rather 
than any of the centuries 
before. 
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•Sunday an die banks of the Marne’, France 1988, by Henri Cartier-Bresson: bis classic portrayal of a changtag continent over SO years can be seen in ‘Europeans’ at the Hayward Gatov «n London 


From Degas to designer chic 


Richard McClure focuses on the best photography exhibitions during 1998 


I t's been a slow train coming, 
but the doors of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum's long- 
awaited Photography Gallery 
at last swing open on May 
21, after eight years of procrastina- 
tion and planning. Housed in what 
is currently one of the museum’s 
temporary exhibition spaces on the 
ground floor, the gallery will pro- 
vide the first permanent site for 
the V&A’s unequalled 300, 000-print 
archive and represents a particular 
triumph for curator Mark Haworth- 
Booth. who is “thrilled to pieces" 
at finally rescuing masterpieces by 
the likes of Atget and Brandt from 
their present Print Room obscu- 
rity. 

More by accident than design, 
the gallery's inaugural show, Pho- 
tography: An Independent Art 
1839-1396, forms the centrepiece of 
Photo 98, a year-long UK celebra- 
tion of photography and the elec- 
tronic image sponsored by the Arts 
Council. The nationwide festival 
returns to the V&A later in the 
year far Henri Cartier-Bresson’s 
personal selection of his own work 
from the archive (November 26 - 
March 1999), which is just one of 
several events around London to 
mark the photographer's 90th 
birthday. 

Although the co-founder of Mag- 
num and definer of the "decisive 
moment” has returned to his fine 
art beginnings in recent years, the 
breadth of his photographic genius 
can be folly appreciated in Euro- 
peans, his classic portrayal of a 
changing continent over 50 years. 


at the Hayward Gallery (February 
5 - April 5) and T&te-d-Tete, the 
UK’s first ever retrospective of 
Cartier-Bresson portraiture, at the 
National Portrait Gallery' (Febru- 
ary 20 - June 7). 

Running concurrently at the 
NPG, High Society: Edwardian Pho- 
tographs (January 30 - June 21) 
unveils intriguing studio portraits 
of Lillie Langtry. Mrs Keppel .and 
other ladies-who-Iunched, reprinted 
from a newly discovered cache of 
original negatives, while the Barbi- 
can Art Gallery concludes its year 
of American culture with a retro- 
spective of Cindy Sherman’s fake 
film stills and mock history por- 
traits (September 10 • December 
13). 

Of the capital’s smaller venues, 
the recently opened Photology Gal- 
lery plays host to the controversial 
Andres Serrano (remember “Piss 
Christ”?) in the spring, followed by 
Mario Giacomelli’s humanitarian 
themes in the summer. The nearby 
Photographers' Gallery explores 
the problems of urban expansion 
with its group show Asia City 
(March 28 - May 23) before taking 
its turn to house the year’s tonring 
blockbuster, Robert Capa : Photo- 
graphs (July 31 - September 19). 
Based around Capa’s compelling 
war reportage in Spain, Normandy 
and Indochina, the exhibition also 
travels to the National Gallery of 
Scotland in June as part of Its 
three-year trek across toe globe. 

Outside London, the Royal Pho- 
tographic Society in Bath offers 
Artists Rifles, digital self-portraits 


by former combat engineer and 
Saatchi favourite Paul Smith (Jan- 
uary 31 -March 22), before Photo 98 
c ulmina tes with the reopening of 
Bradford’s National Museum of 
Photography. Film and Television 
in toe winter. Closed for extensive 
refurbishment- for most of the year, 
the museum’s temporary galleries 
hold the fort until then with Young 
Meteors - a tribute to 1960s trend- 
setters such as David Bailey, Don 
McCullin and Terence Donovan 
(June 13 - August 30) - and Ooh La 
La!, Martin Parr's ode to European 
stereotypes (April 4 - May 31). 


W hile the museum’s 
£13-25m re-fit is 
set to extend the 
site by one-third, 
it will still feel 
pokey compared with the Getty 
Center in Los Angeles which 
opened last month at a cost of 
Slbn. Designed by Richard Meier 
and spanning a 110-acre site, the 
“arts and cultural campus” has 
devoted three of its 54 galleries to 
the Getty’s permanent collection of 
60,000 photographs, with works by 
Hockney, Stieglitz and Kertesz 
appearing in its first show. Captur- 
ing Time : A Celebration of Photog- 
raphy, which runs until March 22. 
Other inaugural year exhibitions 
include The Art of the Dauerreotype 
(April 7 - July 12) and the master- 
ful urban portraiture of Walker 
Boons' New York (July 28 - October 
ID- 

The year’s major event on the 
East coast is the first US retrospec- 


tive of Alexander Rodshenko’s rev- 
olutionary photocollages and pho- 
tographs at New York's Museum of 
Modern Art (June 25 - October 6). 
Across town, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art boasts Paid Strand: 
Circa 1916. an examination of 
Strand's transition from pictori- 
aHsni to abstraction (March 10 - 
May 31), followed by a rare gem - 
the first chance to see Edgar 
Degas' few surviving photographs, 
taken during toe artists brief flir- 
tation with the camera in toe mid- 
1890s when he sought to capture 
“the atmosphere of lamps and 
moonlight” (October 6 - January 3, 
1999). 

Unfortunately, the Mefs recent 
acquisition of 78 beautifully pre- 
served 19th-century British photo- 
graphs from the Rubel Collection, 
including prints by Fox Talbot, 
Fenton and Cameron, won’t be 
seen until the summer of 1999 
when they go on show at the muse- 
um’s new Howard Gilman gallery. 
Those unable to wait that long can 
sample the assorted saints and sib- 
yls of Julia Margaret Cameron’s 
Women at The Art Institute of Chi- 
cago (September 19 - January 3 
1999). The pick of the other North 
American exhibitions are Brassai’s 
nocturnal wanderings in The Bye 
of Paris at the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Houston (December 6 - 
February 28 1999) and toe National 
Gallery of Canada's tribute to the 
country’s most famous, if over- 
rated, portraitist, Yousuf Karsh, in 
June. 

In Europe, La Mission du 


Patriomoine Photographique in 
Paris promises exceptional studies 
of socially concerned US camera- 
work with its dual retrospectives of 
Depression-era photographer Doro- 
thea Lange (January 16 - March 22) 
and Life photojournalist Eugene 
Smith in September. The Pompidou 
Centre, meanwhile, shows a selec- 
tion of Man Ray’s solarizatzons and 
photograms (May 28 - June 29). 

Spain, too. is particularly well- 
served this year, most notably with 
Valencia's Institut de Arte Moder- 
no’s examples of Mexican photog- 
raphy from the 1930s and 1940s 
(January 29 - May 17) and a trib- 
ute to the career of choreographer 
Merce Cunningham - including 
p o rtr aits by Barbara Morgan and 
Annie Leibovitz - at Barcelona’s 
Fondacio Antoni Tapies in Novem- 
ber. 

Boris Mihailov’s quirky hand- 
tinted "society pictures” of his 
native Russia are well worth a visit 
to Amsterdam’s Stedelfjk Museum 
in June, as is Look at Me, a view of 
British fashion photography from 
toe 1950s to toe present day at Rot- 
terdam's Kunsthal (May 16 • 
August 9). The year's hottest 
ticket, however, is undoubtedly 
another fashion retrospective. Irv- 
ing Penn : A Career in Photography 
at The Hermitage (March 15 - May 
17). Those not fortunate enough to 
spend spring In St Petersburg can 
catch up with Penn’s inventive 
chic at Deichtorhallen in Hamburg 
(June 18 - September 6) and 
Munich’s Mucher Stadt Museum 
(October 6 - January 3 1999). 


informed” speakera around ‘ 
what was coyly termed a 
“festive board”, though hr 
the subsequent discussion I 
wondered who qualified for 
which category. Thank 
heaven for the Japanese ; 
economist, a commanding . 
foot in each hemisphere and 
cuttsre, whose English is 
better *>»»" toe average BBC 
continuity announcer’s and 
who should be given her 
own chat show - or weekly 
report from toe City, on the 
lines of Alistair Cooke’s 
Letter from America. 

Some of toe women verged 
onto* disgraceful, shrilly 
gabbling one another down, 
with a majestically 
post-prandial Claire Short 

polling rank over the “very 
limited understanding" of a 
follow interlocutrix. In more 
mandlfa mode. Short kept 
p«tjn7itng to refugees from 
tribal strife, civil war and 
ethnic cl eansing — though 
not, surprisingly, erupting 
volcanoes. Ken Livingstone 
waxed nostalgic over 
post-election euphoria, 
recalling those hooting their 
car horns and, rather 
startlingly, “irissing in the 
street”. I may have 
misheard a refe rence to 
kissing, but in the context - 
an evocation of the 
unbridled sans-adotte 
ebullience of early May - 
either seemed appropriate. 

Radio 3’s Private Passions 
is a worthy series where 
worthy figures select their 
favourite music in 
conversation with worthy 
Michael Berkeley; a sort of 
egg-bead Desert Island Discs. 
Last Saturday’s cracker 
presented the 112-year-old 
percussionist Manfred 
Stunner, an astonishingly 
chirpy if heavily accented 
(rid bird who reminisced 
about lessons with Clara 
Schumann, rather limited 
by his concentration on 
playing toe spoons and an 
ambition to be an 
accountant. 

Revelations included 
Webern’s fixation on 
composing to the strains at 
boogie-woogie and the 
Andrews Sisters, and 
Schoenberg’s passion for 
English radio comedy - 
ITMA. Ted Ray, Much 
Binding-, Schoenberg also 
prided himself on his Mrs 
Mopp impersonation. 
Stunner’s gift for “bashing 
things”, as he lightly termed 
his percussive genius, led 
him to tiie great, including 
Diaghilev (“be 
Tallulah Bankhead look like 
a road-builder”) and Mahler 
who. Stunner revealed, 
created the role of Strauss’s 
Salome, chloroforming toe 
scheduled Marie Wittich 
backstage and completing 
the Dance of the Seven Veils 


'ficrawnoy tout n*t ■ ; 

All of which wgsifohe . r 
with utmost seriousness, file 
admirable Berkeley even 
gmnely subscribing to a - 
running gag about nether.-’..’ 
garihaite.I wonder ffthe ‘ 
BEerr Professor, (as fig-must, > 
-She all good Teutons, be at 
the very least) ever met . : 
Dame Hilda Tablet, whose 
' works provided such joy on 
toe old Third Programme? 
•Berkeley deserves an award 
as straight man of theyear. 
So does Radio 8 for baying 
the confidence tolaugh at 
itself. - 

Post-C hristma s , 
programming provided far 
mare sparklers /than the.-- 
rfisappointing Yoletide ; 
itself. Ghost stories by BLR. 
James ware the week’s Late 
Book, read by Benjamin 
Whttrow, whose friendly. : . 
sensible tones perfectly . 
catch James’s ability, like 
Hitchcock, to establish the ■ 
mundane and everyday " 
before letting nightmare 
takeover; And while .... 
television was swamping 
The Woman m White with . 
exquisite visuals at the . 
expense of tension and 
coherence. Radio 4’s 
dramatised Little Novels 
conjured, ap more of the 
Wilkie Collins’ dark world 
of respectability on tbe edge 
of the abyss. 


M ore darkness in 
A Sense of 
History , a : •• 
monologue 

with voices off written and 
performed by Jim . 
BroadbenL This actor is so 
good at playing amiable 
thickles that his aloof, 
detached m urderous 
aristocrat came as a shock 
The ZSrd earl's account of . 
his decision at the age of 
seven, driven by a sense of 
family duty, to murder his 
11 -year-old brother, and the 
subsequent Mffinp of his 
wife and children, evoked 
the homicidal suavity of 
Kind Hearts and Coronets at 
the mad frolic of The RuUng 
Class; bat Broadbenfs 
vision was less comic than 
ironic, blackly, tragically so. 
The dying fall when bis 
lordship concedes the 
shadow of a doubt - second 
thoughts about his dead 
brother, a list of the enemies 
at the gates, from Brussels, 
bureaucrats to the modern 
world’s hob b ledehoys - was 
almost touching. “We’ve 
kept those other bastards 
out And that’s a good thing , 
isn’t it? . . . Isn’t it?” One . 
almost felt sorry for him, 
despite fats assertion that 
“frightful tosh” had been . 
written about Hitler. "At 
the end of the day we should 
have been batting on toe - 
same side.” A bleakly 
chilling, haunting little tale. 
Next week an ode to 
Armando lammed. The did 
year went out daxzUngly. 


F rom Peter tbe Great 
to Joseph Stalin, 
Russia has long been 
a land of monumen- 
tal leaders, emperors who 
have stamped their personal- 
ities on a subjugated nation. 
Ironically, even Boris Yelt- 
sin, who takes great pride in 
having led Russia's demo- 
cratic revolution, sits quite 
comfortably into this abso- 
lutist family tree. 

President Yeltsin's monar- 
chical inclinations were 
most graphically revealed 
this autumn when, touring a 
provincial crystal factory, 
the Kremlin chief donned a 
glass crown and dubbed him- 
self “Tsar Boris". The scene 
has also caught toe fancy of 
the BBC, which has titled its 
two-part series Tsar Boris: 
The Yeltsin Years (7pm 
tonight and next Saturday). 

The Kremlin's mercurial 
master Is a worthy subject. 
More than six years ago, 
Yeltsin secured his place in 
history with his brave defi- 
ance of an attempted com- 
munist coup, issued bestride 
a Soviet tank. That episode 
earned the beefy Siberian 
the respect of the west and - 
at least temporarily - the 
gratitude of his own people, 
who saw him as toe defender 
of Russian democracy. 

But since then, Yeltsin has 
often seemed more dictator 
than democrat. His most 
gruesome blunder was the 
war in Chechnya. With this 
two-year battle, in which 
tens of thousands of people 
were slaughtered, Yeltsin 
bettered even Stalin's efforts 
to convince tbe Chechens 
that Russia was brutal, igno- 
rant and dishonourable. 

Yeltsin has also done his 
bit to convince outsiders of 
the truth of another Russian 
stereotype: a fondness for 
the bottle. He has an impres- 
sive record of enlivening pro- 


Television/Chrystia Freeland 

Boris the 


Great 


tocol-bound foreign visits 
with his eccentric behaviour. 

At home, the Russian pres- 
ident has displayed an eccen- 
tricity of a different sort, 
encouraging an atmosphere 
of intrigue in his entourage 
and sometimes lapring into 
black depressions, during 
which the country hangs in 
an uneasy limbo of scheming 
courtiers and paralysed min- 
isters. 

Perhaps most damaging of 
all, while he is a committed 
fighter of communism, Yelt- 
sin seems to lack a clear 
notion of what his catch- 
word of “democracy” and 
“market economics” really 
mean. Although he has laid 
the foundations of both, in 
itself no mean feat Russia’s 
democratic and capitalist 
institutions still risk being 
built at a dangerous slant. 
Under Yeltsin’s rule, Russia 
has created a capitalism 
dominated by a small group 
of corporate titans with close 
links to toe government and 
a democracy without the 
rule of law, or effective polit- 
ical opposition parties. 

Yet for all his shortcom- 
ings. in toe really decisive 
moments Yeltsin has been 
more often right than wrong. 
From the moment he stood 
up to tbe 1991 hardline coup 
he has been a indefatigable 
opponent of toe Soviet Com- 
munism which has done 
more damage to Russia - 
and maybe even to tbe world 
- than any other political 


machine. He has created 
Russia's capitalism, however 
distorted. He has institution- 
alised competitive elections. 

Tbe BBC series is a jaunty 
narrative of toe highs and 
lows of Tsar Boris's contra- 
dictory reign. It is most suc- 
cessful in conjuring up the 
bizarre episodes, like some- 
thing out of a screwball com- 
edy. which constitute ratio- 
nal government, 

Russian-style. 


P articularly amusing 
is the dissection of 
how, in December 
1991, the leaders of 
the Ukraine, Russia and 
Belarus chose to inform toe 
world of their historic deci- 
sion to dissolve the Soviet 
Union. Eelarusan leader 
Stanislav Shushkevich was 
elected to pick up the tele- 
phone and deliver the coup 
de grace to Mikhail Gorba- 
chev, then still president of 
the USSR, who was furious - 
all tbe more so when 
informed that Yeltsin had 
already spoken to US presi- 
dent George Bush, who had 
apparently congratulated the 
troika on bringing down toe 
evil empire. 

The programme is equally 
good at reconstructing some 
of the most decisive 
moments of the Yeltsin pres- 
idency. drawing fresh details 
from Kremlin insiders. Espe- 
cially riveting is toe account 
of the night, between the 
first and second rounds of 


the 1996 presidential ballot, 
when General Alexander 
Korzhakov, the president's 
bodyguard, and his hardline 
cronies ware defeated by the 
reform wing of the Kremlin 
team. 

The hero of this shady bat- 
tle, which began when two 
reformers were caught carry- 
ing a cardboard box packed 
with $500,000 in cash out of a 
government office, was Ana- 
toly Chubais, the master- 
mind of Yeltsin’s campaign. 
Chubais explains how, in the 
long hours after toe arrest of 
his proteges, he played ■ a 
high-stakes game of brink- 
manship. He rang the head 
of the revamped KGB and 
ordered him to back down, 
and then dared to use the 
same tactics with Yeltsin, 
implicitly threatening to sab- 
otage his re-election bid if he 
did not sack Korzhakov. 

But while the BBC has 
cleverly strung together a 
coDection of attention-grab- 
bing vignettes. It Is less suc- 
cessful at explaining what 
they mean. There is little 
effort to assess how Yeltsin's , 
reforms have succeeded or 
failed. And there is no need 
to dress up the drama with 
fake action scenes; the story 
of Tsar Boris, and the inter- 
views and documentary foot- 
age the BBC has collected, 
are exciting enough without 
these ham-handed efforts. 

These lapses aside, the 
series spins a fascinating 
tale of Russia’s most power- 
ful man. His roller-coaster 
reign leaves the viewer won- 
dering what could possibly 
be driving a leader given to 
such contradictory impulses. 
But, in his rerent memoirs, 
one former Kremlin press 
secretary has offered, what 
so far seems the best 
answer: "Power is his mas- 
ter. power is his goal. power 
is his mistress.” 



Youthful exuberance: scene from the world premiere of ‘Saturday N»ght\ written by Stephen Sondhefrn in 1864 


I t is something of a coup 
for the fringe venue The 
Bridewell to be present- 
ing' the world premiere 
of a Stephen Sondheim musi- 
cal. albeit 43 years late. 
Three years before his even- 
tual Broadway debut in 1957 
{as lyricist only on West Side 
Story), he was about to begin 
rehearsing Saturday Night 
when the producer died and 

the project went west Since 
then, some of the songs 
made their way Into the 
compilation of off-cuts. 
Marry Me A Little, while 
others have cropped up on 
disc, but the show has never 
been staged. 

Bridget Kimak's clever 
opening set of the front 
porch of a clapboard house 
in Brooklyn in 1928 looks 
like a picture Edward Hop- 
per forgot to paint The only 
difference is that, unlik e 


Sondheim on 
the fringe 


Hopper's dramatic absences, 
here we have an ever-in- 
creasing hive of activity as a 
bunch of young twentyso- 
methings hang put, chew the 
fiat and dream. 

The biggest surprise of the 
show by a composer /lyricist 
famous for sardonic cyni- 
cism, is its charm. The book 
by Julius J. and Philip G. 
Epstein, who wrote Casa- 
blanca, follows the adven- 
tures of a group of friends, 
one of whom. Gene, dreams 
of becoming rich quick via 
Wall Street Anna Franco lini 
plays his sweetheart. She 
starts off sharing illusions of 
grandeur with the sweet, 

\ 


comic waltz “Isn’t It?", but 
turns sensible as she seas 
the folly of Gene’s lame- 
brained scheme. They find 
themselves ung a gori and <rtnfy 
“So Many People”, a touch- 
ing duet 

In the second half a 
slightly older couple have a 
song, “I Remember That", 
which prefigures Leraer & 
Loewe's “I Remember It 
Well”, not to mention 
“Remember” from Sond- 
heim’s own A Little Night 
Music nearly 20 years later. 
Better yet, the penultimate 
number “What More Do I 
need?" Is a cracker. Unfortu- 
nately, by then the show 


itself has collapsed. The 
sunny but thin material 
tears under pressure and- the 
agreeable score fades into 
the background as the plot 
gets out of. hand: the book 
makes, demands of its char- 
acters which its authors fail 
to dramatise. 

Ambition has often out- 
stripped achievement at this 
address, but with Tim Flavin 
drafted In to give zip to the 
musical staging, the com- 
pany give the more-dash- 
than-cash production a real 
sense of fun and flair. I 
doubt whether theatres 
across the. land will race to 
.revive it,- but tins kind of 
engaging charm is well 
worth the trip. 


David Benedict 


The BridewelL London EC4 
(0171-986 3456) 
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For the discerning world traveller with 
a passion for the arts, 1998 is set to yield an 
abundant harvest. Andrew Clark celebrates 
the essential individuality of local traditions 


Fn 


International Festival of Music L 


I August, 1 9 -|S|pt|mbj 


r 16, 1998 


' v s& #1 

*•, r- « «lv „•.■ m 

: Joints as we celebrate our 60th anniversary. I 
jor events totake place m our itew spectacular concert hall created | 


lobal markets, merit -It' means the listener 
global technol- '• is aware of a certain model 
bgy.- gjobal arts ' and dismissive of original 
-i but the more personality. Which is pre- 
global . culture cisely why the discerning 
becomes, the less artistic it arts traveller seizes on the 
is. Hie world is in the grip of original: arid the local with 
a cultural internet By inter- such a ravenous appetite, 
nation alising the arts. ,ne. .'Here we go back to the 
are destroying local and breach to which I referred 
national traditions. ‘ Ease of earlier, there are still pre- 


access not only standardises cious opportunities to plug 
creativity;" it, standardises into a living local tradition. 


our reaction 9 to creativity. 
Hie global arts traveller con-, 
tributes- to the proofed like 
the African, safari 'tourist- or- 
the holiday-maker fn Bah, he 
cha n ges something- just by 
being present. : 

We in the-: late, ibth'jsen-.’ 
tury.are hicky: : we five in the 
breach between the cradle of 
our artistic -pasC'hi- which 
localised traditions griaran- 
teed distinctiveness, and the 
arts diaspora of the future - 


We go irxto 
tiie artistic 
ej^enenee 
Withfix^d 
models in 
dur minds . 


More than two centuries 


a worMy?here- virtual reahty ^o, Mozart recorded how 


. will make arts travel redun-: 
dant . Unlike previous gener- 
atidns, |pd^s'cnltural gotir- : 

- rnnivA has . unrivalled access 
to traditions shaped by then- 


astonished he was at the dif- 
ferent sound made by 
^orchestras in towns a mere 
50 or 100 miles apart. 

: Three" generations -later. 


geograplfira^'^ 11 ^ Berlioz:- remarked on how 

political envfropment. A - orchestral sound changed as 


generation hence, those tra- 

- fflttons'WifiLJbe watered down 
• and- uittmatety swept away 

- b&gtobaftechnology. - : 


soon" as; he crossed from 
France into Germany. Half a 
century! ago, no; one could 
.mistake the difference 


; , inVttKf arts, tecfiriplcgy is ■ between Tauber and Caruso, 
the, gycaf leveller. It is rare between. Heifetz and Huber- 


. for • anyone ^today-^to ' see 1 A -riyann the last-named of 
.great ', pariiting ; without . whom, the New Everyman 
ahUafijr having seen a-repro-. • Dictionary says, “was 
diidiOn, of it to attetid a.hve • admired for. the freedom of 
: performance, without hear-.. -his interpretations". ... 

tog a recording of tiie piece . . '.Today; fidelity - that 
' beforehand;' ; confront any imprisoning word, nurtured 
' work of art without being, by recording technology. - 
subjected - to . some pro- has replaced freedom as the 
emjpkve tepini".'. W’gd : iafc; perfonnerV byword. With, 
the artistic.'mtpfirijaioe ;with'Y ve^y -few excoptipiis, it has 
1 fixed models in bur niinds^ become, difficult to teD .the 
- - and-we fudge what we see cff ■ difierence/ between ane.vjp- 
hear by the esfent- fo-which . l£n vktuoso , and another, 
that; model is reproduced:. .!•: .. between: an Orchratra in 
. Staridard’isatloii ' -has tdlle and its counterpart in 
afready s^ nL ^nKnfe to-iiie Mannheun- AlJ remaining 


experience. But for how 
tong? 

Orchestras such as the 
Kirov and the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus have kept their 
distinctive sound only 
because they were cut off for 
40 years by the Iron Curtain. 
They- were able to preserve 
their tradition because it 
was frozen in time. The 
Vienna Philharmonic has 
held on to its silken string 
sound because of the cul- 
tural particularness of the 
city in which it works: the 
fact that Vienna became 
home to so many composers 
has contributed to an arro- 
gance about its artistic tradi- 
tion.- Finland has a strong 
cultural identity because of 
its geographical and linguis- 
tic isolation, and its weather 
and small population. 

But if you're talking about 
an opera performance in 
Seattle. San Francisco or 
Santa Fe, all that's different 
is the size and design of the 
theatre, and the manners of 
the audience. So should we 
simply stay at home and 
wait for the world's culture 
to come to ns? 

It is increasingly easy to 
do. so. Not a year passes 
without the K3rov perform- 
ing in virtually every major 
western city. The London 
Symphony Orchestra is tak- 
ing most of its 1997-98 pro- 


Should we 
stay at home 
and wait for 
tibe world's 
culture to 
come to us? 


recording- process, musical 
performance has become 
depaadort bri^modefsl ‘ Sing- 
ers, instrumentalists , - and 


barriers between styles -and 
traditions are under threat 
That is;, the .price we have 
paid for globalisation. 


cbriductors^ -arfi. .highly . 1 But; listen .to the Kirov 
affected fry listmiing to otfr ‘ - Opera;; attend a Vienna Phil- 


ers^ faw wifi try anything harmonic subscription: con- 
. , controversial- foe fear .of, cert .In the Musikverem, or 
Upsetting ,-:fcheir audience’s the premiere of a new sym- 
espectagoia. : . v . 1 . ' phony by Kafevi Aho in Fin- 
'Audlbflces - unwittingly . ' land. Thanks to: political, 
■. encourage (fids hbmbgenisa- geographical, climatic or 


tkmr^pSe^ played tt juri the. intellectual factors, these 


1 way T Is atypical cam. still provide a distinctive 


|Ja« 


grammes to Eun^e, the US 
and Japan. If you missed the 
recent Prud’hon exhibition 
in Paris, you can catch it in 
New York in the spring 
Nevertheless, it fe more of 
a cultural experience to see 
or hear a work of .art in its 
original setting than in a 
touring package on one's 
doorstep. People like to plug 
in to a sense of location tied 
to history. An Italian renais- 
sance altarpiece makes more 
sense in the geographical 
surroundings which gave it 
birth than on a gallery wall 


in Cologne; there’s added 
value in hearing a Verdi 
opera at La Scala rather 
than at the Coliseum in Lon- 
don; more atmosphere 
watching the Kirov Ballet at 
the Mariinsky Theatre in St 
Petersburg than at the 
Albert Hall. 

Difference in location is 
most marked in musical per- 
formance. A painting is fun- 
damentally the same wher- 
ever you see it. You may 
consider it somehow more 
authentic - more in keeping 
with the spirit of your Ital- 
ian holiday - to see a Giotto 
in the Uftizi (if you can 
stand the queues) than in a 
special exhibition at the 
National Gallery in London. 
But the picture itself is no 
different. 

By contrast, music reso- 
nates differently, depending 
on where it is played. The 
sound of a violin changes 
from one ball to another. A 
Brahms performance in a 
new hall sounds different 
from the same work played 
in an old halL 
. That's the point about a 
visit to the Musikverein in 
Vienna or the Festspielhaus 
in Bayreuth: you get an 
approximation of the sound 
that shaped the composer’s 
thinking. Psychologically, it 
makes a difference .to our 
anticipation. Even if the per- 
formance in objective terms 
fe cot so different from what 
we hear at home, our expec- 
tations bring something to 
the performance. It's like 
falling in and out of love: 
what was there was what 
one put into it That is why. 
if you were to reconstruct 
the Musikverein in Texas, 
the experience would not be 
the same - even discounting 
geography and humidity. 

If the arts are simply an 
add-on factor to your holiday 
or business travel, none of 
this really matters. You can 
sidestep the fact that globali- 
sation fe leading to standar- 
disation. 

What you cannot ignore is 
that art is defined by its 
individuality. The most 
expressive art is the most 
individuaL and the most 
individual fe that which is 
not adulterated by interna- 
tional models. If you have no 
individuality, you have no 
art 


Major events to take place m our ifew spectacular concert hall created 
by French architect, Jean Nouvef and acoustic engineer, Russeff Johnson. 



«Festival of Festivals» with: 
Festival of Salzburg, 
Bayreuth, London Proms, 
Jazz Festival Montreux 
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1 8 symphony concerts, featuring among others 

I Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, Claudio Abbado 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, Lorin Maazel 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Daniel Barenboim 

Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, Esa Pekka Salonen 


J 


I Easter Festival, April 1-5, 1998| 

An Easter Sacred Music Festival not to be missed - with Harnoncourt, I 
Bruggen, Pinnock and others - Bach programs include the St. Matthew's* 

I and St. John's Passions, Mass in B minor. ■ 

Premiere: 1st Lucerne Piano Festival, November 19-22, 19981 
I Six of the world's best pianists, with Murray Perahia and Alfred Brendef . 

— — — — — — — H 

We invite you to Lucerne! 


Information 

Phone +41 41 226 44 00, Fax +41 41 226 44 60 
Internet http://www.LucerneMusic.ch/ 
e-maii LucerneMusic@LucerneMusic.ch 
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Stockholm: building new venues and restoring old ones 


A nd so it goes on. the cul- 
tural roundelay. On 
New Year’s Eve Thessa- 
loniki handed over the 
baton of Cultural Capi- 
tal of Europe to Stockholm. The 
Swedish capital celebrated with 
one of the biggest parties in its 
history, with the Culture Centre, in 
the heart of the city, opening its 
doors freely to thousands of locals 
and visitors to dance the night 
away to six bands, playing every- 
thing from Viennese waltzes to 
house music. 

This event sums up Stockholm's 
approach to being the 14th cultural 
capital: it intends to investigate 
what is meant by culture, and to 
conclude that it is defined individu- 
ally by those who enjoy It. The aim 
is to involve as many people as 
possible in the £40m celebration, 
especially those who never attend 
an arts event. 

The idea of an annual Cultural 
Capital of Europe has taken a firm 
hold. Some cities, such as Glasgow, 
Lisbon and Copenhagen, have 
exploited the concept effectively: 
others, like Paris and Madrid, lost 
it amid their regular artistic bean- 
feast Stockholm is learning from 
Glasgow and Copenhagen, which 
both attracted up to 15 per cent 
more foreign visitors during their 
years. The obvious aim is to put 


Cultural Capital 


Dance the year away 

Stockholm takes its role as artistic fulcrum seriously 


Stockholm on the tourist map in 
1998 - and to keep it there. In time, 
the expenditure on the year might 
seem like a good investment 

As with other cultural capitals, 
the opportunity has been taken to 
build new arts venues and to 
restore old ones. The main attrac- 
tion in Stockholm is a new 
Museum of Modern Art. designed 
by Spanish architect Rafael Moneo. 
and built in the city centre around 
the old Museum of Architecture. 

The museum has a British direc- 
tor in David Eliot and will open on 
February 12 with Wounds: Between 
Democracy and Redemption in Con- 
temporary Art. showing work by 60 
European and American artists 
created since 1960. The museum 
claims to be the largest in Europe 
dedicated to the art of the 20th 
century, and among the shows 
planned are exhibitions of Joan 
MirO’s work and. in the autumn, a 
new look at photography. 


Among the restored buildings 
are the Culture Factory, which will 
act as the epicentre of the year. 
Here, among much else, will be 
ArtGenda, a gathering of 300 art- 
ists under 30 from Baltic cities who 
will display and sell their work; 
Ladies Next, which focuses on 
women composers; the European 
Writers Congress discussing the 
“future of the novel": and open air 
film screenings. 

More eye-catching for those on 
the international arts festival cir- 
cuit are likely to be the season of 
three operas and one ballet by 
Gluck, which will occupy the 18th 
century opera house at Drottnlng- 
hnTm in the summer; the new pro- 
duction by Peter Brook of Don Gio- 
vanni. performed by the Royal 
Swedish Opera; and an opera about 
Marie Antoinette and her forbidden 
love for the Swedish nobleman 
Axel von FerseL by Daniel Bortz, 
which opens at the revitalised 


Folk opera on January 24, and is 
one or seven new Swedish operas 
premiered during the year. 

Stockholm's reputation as a 
dance centre will be boosted by 
visits from Pina Bausch. the Bol- 
shoi, the Tokyo Ballet, the Ham- 
burg Ballet, Nederlands Dans The- 
ater 3 and Saburo Teshigawara, 
and will peak on April 29, which 
has been designated Dance day. It 
will be followed by dancing on the 
streets - open-air performances by 
20 choreographers, climaxing in a 
marathon night of choreography at 
the Modem Dance theatre. 

The culture capitals have to 
strike a fine balance between the 
global appeal of high culture to the 
minority with the more populist 
interests of the millions who are 
ultimately funding the event. 
Stockholm will have its visits from 
big-name directors such as Robert 
Wilson, staging work by a great 
Swedish icon, Strindberg’s A 


Dream Play, and Robert Lepage, 
producing La Celestma, a 500 -year- 
old Spanish drama on the Romeo 
and Juliet motif . But there will also 
be an attempt to involve the ethnic 
minorities In the city, and to hold 
events in the suburbs. 

One of the more popular events 
happens on January 17 when a 
vast Ice . Palace, covering 260 
square metres, will be completed in 
front of the Royal Palace. It is built 
from ice brought down from Lap- 
land, and will feature the ice sculp- 
tures of artists from throughout 
Europe. 

Many of the 100 -plus events dur- 
ing the year are geared towards 
children: there are outdoor happen- 
ings in parks, many attempts 
to bring the arts to new audiences. 
Archipelago will create 40 exhibi- 
tion spaces for the visual arts in 
and around Stockholm, while the 
city metro will become a vast 
underground photography gallery 
showin g the images of 250 interna- 
tional artists. 

The artistic experience of Swedes 
should be broadened by an exten- 
sive festival of Japanese culture, 
i ncluding the first kabuki theatre 
presentation in the country. There 
ia also the first visit to Europe of 
around 60 musicians bringing the 
music of the African cities- In 
drama, four actors each from India. 
Sweden, China and Mozambique 
wiU gather to swop ideas and plan 
an event for the World Theatre 
Project And there will be the inev- 
itable international puppet theatre 
festival. 

Stockholm is taking its role as 
European City of Culture very seri- 
ously. The programme is the most 
comprehensive planned to date 
and. from circus to architecture, 
from design to IT and media, it is 
set out clearly, and in English- in 
The Orange Pages, which is avail- 
able from Box 16398. SE-103 27, | 
Stockholm. Sweden. 

All the most famous Swedish 
artistes are taking part, from mez- 
zo-soprano Anne Sofie von Otter, 
whose first of seven recitals is on 
January 22. through the remnants ■ 
of Abba, the two guys, who bring 
their new musical to Stockholm cm 
February 14, to Ingmar Bergman. | 
who will be directing a new play 
by Per Olov Engquist at the Royal | 
Dramatic Theatre. 

Stockholm, and Sweden, are just 
about the right size for a year-long 
cultural celebration, with enough 
home-grown talent to make it 
worthwhile for visitors and enough , 
secrets to interest than - plus an 
awareness that there is a wider 
artistic world waiting to be 
explored. 

Antony Thomcroft 
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L ondon is the place to 
be for jazz all year 
round, and in 1998 
the capital 

consolidates its reputation 
for having the most diverse 
live scene in Europe. Not 
only do its plentiful clubs 
nurture homegrown talent, 
bat the concert halls poll in 
the big names from farther 
afield. Even the West End's 
high brow Wigmore Hall 
has jazz nights, each Sunday 
from May 18 to July 5. 
opening with Martin 
Taylor's swinging Spirit of 
Django. 

This year sees a bigger 
migration to London than 
usual as New York's finest 
head east to EC2 for the 
Barbican’s Inventing 
America season, a 
celebration of 50 years of 
American jazz. Opening 
with drummer Max Roach's 
sextet, backed by a New 
York gospel choir (Jan 30), 
the season culminates in a 
one-off concert from tenor 
titan Sonny Rollins (April 
18), the quintessential 
American jazz improviser. 
Between, altoist David 
Sanborn joins forces with 
up-and-coming arranger 


Jazz 


Gala nights for 
Gershwin fans 


Maria Schneider to revisit 
the mosic of the late Gil 
Evans (Feb 4); post- 
modernist Paul Motian and 
his trio feature on a doable 
bill opposite Lee Konitz and 
Kenny Wheeler; the majestic 
might of George Russell's 
Living Time Orchestra (Mar 
7) completes the main 
programme. Pianists McCoy 
Tyner and Herbie Hancock 
are scheduled to appear 
later in the year as part of 
the parallel Jazz at the 
Barbican season, which runs 
Into July. 

If JATB pays homage to 
the elder statesmen of jazz, 
the Oris London Jazz 
Festival (Nov 6-16) acts as a 
counterweight by giving 
more programme space to 
the experimental fringes. 
This year’s country focus is 
France and so we might 
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reasonably expect to bear 
the rampant reeds of Louis 
Sclavis and others from the 
Lyons avant garde. Knowing 
the festival’s strong world 
music tendencies. 
Francophone African sounds 
are sure to feature. 

Some of the best known 
jazz festivals are in the US, 
of course. The celebrated 
Newport Jazz Festival (Aug 
16-17). held in Fort Adams 
State Park since 1954, 
attracts 25,000 people. This 
year, the cruise liner QE2 
docks in Narragansett Bay 
for the weekend, and has its 
own concerts on board. 

Other highlights of the US 
season include the New 
Orleans Jazz and Heritage 
Festival. Between April 24 
and May 3, nearly half a 
million people come to see 
the “Big Easy” in full swing. 
New York’s JVC Festival 
(Jon 19-27) involves more 
than 40 concerts at the 
Carnegie Hall, Avery Fisher 
Hall and open events at 
Bryant Park. 

Gershwin fans have much 
to celebrate in 19%, 

George's centenary year. 
Hundreds of tours and 
tributes are planned in 
memory of the great 
American composer who 
died In 1937. culminating in 
The George Gershwin 
Centennial Gala Celebration 
at the Carnegie Hall on Sept 
24. Between Dec 7 and 21, 
the New York Philharmonic 
incorporates three Gershwin 
programmes into its 
schedule: Andre Previn 
performs Concerto in F, 

soprano Sylvia McNair sings 
selections from the 
Gershwin soogbook and 
vocalist Bobby McFerrin 
performs a concert version 
of Porgy and Bess. 

Other Gershwin gala 
performances are in 
planning around the world. 
In Paris, it is rumoured that 
La Place Venddme will be 
bathed in blue light for 
Rhapsody in Blue. In 
London, an all-star 
centenary gala is planned 
for October, probably at the 
Palladium. Opera North has 
a touring production of the 
Pulitzer prize winning Of 
Thee I Sing on the road in 
the summer, taking in Leeds 
(May 27), Manchester (June 
13) Nottingham (June 20), 
Leeds (June 27) and 
Newcastle (July 4). 

Garry Booth 


T he old man of the 
New World turns 90 
on December 11 - 
but we won't be 
waiting till then to celebrate. 
Elliott Carter, one of the 
most profound and complex 
of living composers, will be 
honoured on both sides of 
the Atlantic throughout 
1998. There are two world 
premieres - a work for 
chamber ensemble (Amster- 
dam. March 31) and a piano 
quintet (Washington in 
November). 

Other significant Carter 
dates are the two London 
Symphony Orchestra pro- 
grammes conducted by 
Pierre Boulez (March 12 and 

22 ) and the first complete 
performance of the Sym- 
phonic triptych, conducted 
by Oliver Knussen in Man- 
chester (April 25). 

The first big premieres of 
the year are Christopher 
Rouse's percussion concerto, 
played by Evelyn Glennie 
and the Cleveland Orchestra 
on January IS. and Harrison 
Birtwistle's orchestral work 
in Chicago on January 22. 
Esa-Pekka Salonen conducts 
Magnus Lindberg’s latest 
, piece in Los Angeles on 
March 12. 

George Benjamin's new 
work for two violas will be 
performed at the Chelten- 
ham festival in July. Jona- 
than Harvey has written two 
I pieces for chamber ensemble 
j (Brussels, January 22 and 
London, June 13). and the 
Matthews brothers weigh in 
with David's new orchestral 
l work (Canterbury, February 
28) and Colin’s horn concerto 
(London, October 1). Steven 
Isserlis has inspired cello 
concertos from Peter Scul- 
thorpe (Manchester, April 
24) and John Woolrich (Nor- 
wich, October 10). Sally 
Beamish’s Second Symphony 
is premiered in Glasgow 
(March 19) and James Mac- 
Millan's new string quartet 
in London (April 23). 
Thomas Adds's Concerto 
Concise has German and US 
first performances in Frank- 
furt (February 16) and New 
York (April 26). The most 
controversial premiere of all 
is Anthony Payne's realisa- 
tion of sketches for Elgar’s 
Third Symphony (London, 
February 15). 

The London concert calen- 
dar opens with the BBC’s 
Martinu weekend (January 
16-18) at the Barbican, which 
has a year-long American 
festival starting with, the 


Concerts and Opera 

Orchestral manoeuvres 

Andrew Clark ticks off the most significant dates on the calendar 


London premiere of John 
Adams's Nixon in China 
(January 25). Bernard Hait- 
ink makes his belated LSO 
debut on January 11 and 
conducts a Mozart /Strauss 
series in June. The LSO's 
other big programme-block 
is a Shostakovich cycle 
under Rostropovich (Febru- 
ary and October). By the 
summer, the LSO will have 
visited virtually every main 
centre in Europe, the US and 
japan - a feat trumped only 
by Anne-Sophie Mutter, who 
takes her Beethoven Violin 
Sonata cycle around the 
world, winding up at the 
Beethoven House in Bonn on 
December 17. 

At the South Bank Centre, 
the London Sinfonietta con- 
tinues its 30th anniversary 
celebrations with Carter’s 
Clarinet Concerto (January 
19) and a new work by Jona- 
than Lloyd (January 24). 
There will be a Mark- 
Anthony Tumage festival in 
April, featuring his new clar- 
inet quintet and a new pro- 
duction of Greek. In the 
autumn, we can expect a 
Takemitsu retrospective, a 
Mozart series devised by Wil- 
liam Clock and an early 
music festival. 

The PhiJhannonia’s season 
continues with a John Eliot 
Gardiner/Elgar series 
('Startin g with Gerontius at 
Westminster Cathedral on 
March 18). two Ligeti pro- 
grammes in May and a Ger- 
giev concert on June 7. The 
London Philharmonic's 
guests Include Anne-Sofie 
von Otter in Das Lied rxm 
der Erde (February 4) and 
Mark Elder, conducting Mes- 
siaen’s Turangalila (March 
21). Daniel Barenboim brings 
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Anne-Sophie Mutter: trumping the LSO with her Beethoven Violin Sonata 
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National Orchestra of Wales 
celebrates its 70th anniver- 
sary on April 24, while in 
Glasgow the BBC Scottish 
Symphony Orchestra prom- 
ises fresh insights into 
Beethoven in six concerts 
conducted by Osmo VanskS 
(from January 30). 

In the UK opera world, the 
date at the back of every- 
one’s mind will be May 1. 
when Sir Richard Eyre 
reports back to heritage sec- 
retary Chris Smith on the 
future of opera and dance in 
London. Until then, the 
Royal Opera keeps itself 
busy with Figaro (January 


The most controversial premiere 
is a realisation of sketches 
for Elgar’s Third Symphony 


the Berlin Staatskapelle to 
the Festival Hall for a Beet- 
hoven cycle in April. 

Outside London, eyes and 
ears will he focused on Sak- 
ari Oramo's first concert 
with the City of Birmingham 
Symphony Orchestra since 
his appointment as Simon 
Rattle’s successor (January 
15). Towards the MiUennum, 
the CBSO's giant 20th cen- 
tury retrospective, reaches 
the 1970s with key works by 
Birtwistle. Tippett and Knus- 
sen (March 3, repeated in 
London). In Cardiff, the BBC 


19) and Casi (March 17) at 
the Shaftesbury Theatre, 
and concert performances at 
the Festival Hall of Tchai- 
kovsky's The Enchantress 
conducted by Gergiev (Janu- 
ary 31), Andrea Chenier star- 
ring Jose Cura (February 

23), Parsifal under Haitink 
(April 23) and Die aegyp- 
tische Helena under Thiele- 
mann (May 22). A cycle of 
Ring concerts is promised 
for the autumn. English 
National Opera has five new 
productions. Including The 
Tales of Hoffmann (February 


24) , Puccini's Trittico and the 
world premiere of Gavin 
Bryars’s Doctor Ox’s Experi- 
ment (June 15). 

Major dates in continental 
Europe include Die Walkure 
(January 31). Siegfried (June 
1) and Gdtterd&mmerung 
(September 8) in Amster- 
dam; a Claudio Abbado- 
Jonathan Miller production 
of Falstaff at Berlin’s I.in - 
denoper (February 15); Tip- 
pett's The Midsummer Mar- 
riage at Munich (February 

25) , and Meyerbeer’s Le 
prophete in Vienna, starring 
Placido Domingo (May 21). 
The Milan season features 
Edita Gruberova in Undo di 
Chamouniz (April l) and 
Manon Lescaut conducted by 
Riccardo Mutt (June 5), 

In New York, Richard 
Strauss’s Capriccio receives 
its first Met performance on 
January 9. with a cast 
headed by Kiri te Kanawa; 
Olga Borodina stars In a new 
production of Samson et Dal- 
ila (February 13) and Bob 
Wilson makes his Met debut 
directing Lohengrin (March 
9). The Kirov Opera will take 
up residence on April 23 for 
17 performances of rarely 
staged Russian opera. Across 
the Lincoln Center plaza. 
City Opera presents Britten's 
Paul Bunyan (April 9) and 
Tobias Picker's Emmeline 
(March 31). 

Glyndeboume opens on 


May 21 with Cosi fan tutte, 
the other new production is 
Handel’s Rodelinda, directed - 
by Jean-Marie Vill6gier and 
conducted by William Chris- 
tie. Peter Hall returns to pro- 
duce Simon Boccanegra, and 
there are revivals of Capric- 
cio. Katya Kabanova and Lc 
Comte Ory. 

Aix-en-Provence (July 331) 
is this year’s most eye-catch- 
ing festival in continental. 
Europe: Peter Brook will, 
direct Don GiovannL 
Lucerne has a “festival of 
festivals” to celebrate the 
opening of Jean Nouvel's 
new concert hall on August 
IS. Salzburg (July 24 -Augnst 
30) promises a new musical 
play by US filmmaker tial 
Hartley, and Rattle and the 
CBSO present their Beeth- 
oven cycle. SavonUnna (July 
4-August 2) has La foaa dtl 
destino and the Royal 
Opera's Peter Grimes. 

St Louis (May 23-June 27) 
stages the US premiere of 
Alexander Goehr’s Arianna, 
while Glimmerglass (July 
2-August 24) runs the gamut 
from Handel’s Partenope to 
Virgil Thomson’s The 
Mother of tJs All. The Seattle 
Wagner festival upstages 
Bayreuth with Tristan and 
Isolde starring Jane fiaglen 
and Ben Heppner (August l). 
Santa Fe inaugurates its 
newly covered opera houfifl 
on July 3. 
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Britpop restates its credentials 


Natalie httrugga: impressive attention to detail 


Rax Features 


I n the notoriously ephemeral 
world of pop, where haircuts 
and attitude have hard 
currency value and 
reputations wax and wither in 
the space of a week, it Is always 
hazardous to look too far ahead. 
Yet the perfectly realised 
symbiosis between shrewd record 
company marketing and hype- 
hungry journalists means that 
some predictions over the coming 
year's highlights can be made 
with confidence. 

After last year's wobbles, 
British pop, to give it its more 
formal title, has a chance to 
restate its credentials with a 
number of long-awaited album 
releases. Pulp spent much of last 
year in the studio recording new 
material for their new album, 
expected in the first quarter of 
the year. Last year’s single “Help 
the Aged" suggests that Jarvis 
Cocker and his colleagues are 
confronting the pere nnial themes 
of growing older and, one hopes, 
wiser. 

Newport's finest, the Manic 
Street Preachers, are releasing 
their fifth album in the late 
summer, and have quite 
something to live up to; their 
1996 release Everything Must Go 
won a clutch of accolades. 


including Best British Group and 
Best Album by a British Artist in 
the Brits awards. Since then, 
they have been supporting the 
cause for a Welsh assembly, 
writing songs for Kylie Minogue 
and touring - their Everything 
Live video from the Manchester 


music has always been at its 
most interesting when she has 
filtered it through the powerful 
erotic imagery for which she has 
become notorious ("Express 
YourselT, “Justify My Love"). 
Can she possibly survive the 
transition to middle age with 


l 


Pulp, Manic Street Preachers and 
Tricky are among the best of 1998's 
coming attractions, says Peter Aspden 


Nynex came out in the aut umn. 

Bristol trip-hopper Tricky has 
been in the studio hoping to 
recapture the form that made 
Maxmquoye such a startling 
debut, although his last album 
Pre-Millennium Tension showed 
worrying signs of self-indulgence. 

One of the reasons Bri tain has 
remained in such triuxuphallst 
mood over its music is the sad 
absence of competition from 
across the Atlantic. But March 
sees the re-emergence of a major 
US player: Madonna. Not only 
can she add the joys of 
motherhood to her armoury of 
song-writing themes; she also has 
a 40th birthday to contend with. 
This is more than a simple case 
of image re-casting; Madonna's 


integrity intact? A deep question 
for the spring. 

And here is another one, albeit 
for later in the year: has Alanis 
Morissette got over what was 
bugging her in her hugely 
successful debut album Jagged 
Little PUP. It seemed positively 
indecent that one so young (she 
was 19 when she recorded it) 
could harbour such bitterness 
over affairs of the heart Not the 

least troubling side-effect of 
Morissette's success has been the 
number of screeching imitators, 
in similarly scathing mood, 
which she has inspired. One can 
only hope she has been on a 
positive thinking course or two. 

Most promising of the Alanis 
wannabes at present is Natalie 


Imbruglia. whose album Left of 
the Middle inspired warm critical 
reaction at the end of last year. 
Imbruglia, a former Neighbours 
star, shared a songwriting credit 
on most of the songs and brought 
in two experienced collaborators, 
former Cure guitarist Phil 
Thornalley and Radiohead 
producer Nigel Godrich, to help 
her produce a surprisingly 
polished album. 

This shows impressive - 
attention to detail at such an 
early stage of her new career, 
added to which she has the 
doe-eyed looks of which 
marketing hypesters dream. 
Expect Natalie dolls in the shops 
for next Christmas. 

Which brings us to the Spice 
Girls and their impending 
demise. It is a truism that, if your 
target audience is in the 4-14 age 
group, you cannot realistically 
expect loyalty - and, new movie 
notwithstanding, there is already 
a whiff of Last year's model in the 
Spice universe. Look out for 
pre-pubescent thrills instead 
from Five, a group of wholesome 
young men whose impressively 
titled Slam Dunk (Da Funk) 
promised rather more than was 
delivered, and Cleopatra, three 
teenage sisters from Moss Side, 


Manchester, whose debut single 
"Cleopatra's Theme (Gonna 
Blow)" is due out In February. 
Both groups will have heavy 
record company backing for this 
lucrative end of the market. 

As pretty as any teen idol, but 
aspiring to hidden depths, 
Crispian Mills and his cohorts in 
Kula Shaker release their 
follow-up to if in the s umm er 
(when else?). Expect more ersatz 
mysticism and stock up with joss 
sticks. 

More poignantly, few releases 
over the next 12 months will 
evoke greater sadness than the 
new Jeff Buckley album, 
scheduled for March. Buckley, 
whose marvellous debut Grace 
was many people's album of 1994, 
drowned last year having just 
finished recording his new work- 
inevitable legal entanglements 
have been ironed out. and the 
much-anticipated set is ready for 
release. The young Buckley spent 
much of his short life trying to 
shake off comparisons with his 
father Tim, yet both of them, 
prodigiously talented 
singer-songwriters, died young 
and relatively (think Michael 
Hutchence) unnoticed. An album 
that, however good it is, will not 
make anyone feel very happy. 


’ho. are the 
cl a s s i c a 1 
record com-, 
parties put- 
ting their 
money behind in 1998? We 
asked -the leading Jnterna- 



Classical 


The class of 98 


tional companies to put for- 
ward two or . three names 
each and from their propos- 
als drew up a short-list of 10. 

These young. artists are 
not beginners. They have 
experience of live music- 
making at a “world-wide level 
and most have also made a 
few recordings, generally for 
independent companies 
which have an eye for talent 
But they “have bow reached 
the point where- -the music 
business reckons they are 
worth a big investment; 
Most have recently signed 
an exclusive contract with a 
major company. All 10 have 
important recordings sched- 
uled for release this year. 

In one respect it is a relief 
to see the record companies 
prepared to. get. involved 
long . term with young art- 
ists. Not so long ago the 
industry could not see fur- 
ther than the. next quick 
money-spinner. Nige playing 
Vivaldi. , singing monks, ; 
Goreckfs Third Symphony, 
“Sensual Classics", Pavar- 
otti’s Nessun donna ; this 
was not. artistic planning, it 
was just the -marketing 
department playing lucky- 
dip. In private, some of the 
leading figures in the classi- 
cal business, are relieved 
that those mega -hits have 
dried op. If their accounts 
departments are prepmed to 
accept a; lower return bn 
classical sales, they can get 
back to the job of promoting 
artists- over a timespan of 
decadesLncrt top-oLthe-pop- 
charts 1 weekends. - 
Who are the class of ’98? 
They are certainly- _a differ- 
ent breed from the genera- 
tion before. In the 1970s, 
every company gave top hill- 
ing to its conductors, .who 
were promoted like a badge 
of honour for fiiar respec- 


Record companies are more prepared to get involved 
long-term with young artists. Richard Fairman reports 


with Cura, but far a different 
reason. When his leading 
lady in the recent Royal 
Opera, gala gave him a kiss, 
2,000 women round the hall 
let out a communal sigh. 

If there is one sure bet for 
anew star in 1996, it is Cura. 
This 35-y ear-old Argentinian 
combines his Latin profile 
with a strong, expressive 
Jtabanate voice that is just 
hitting maturity. Thanks to 
winning the International 
Placido Domingo Operalia 
competition in 1994, Cura 
also comes with the personal 
recommendation of one of 
the Three Tenors. . Domingo 
has helped open doors for 
him , as at the Royal Opera 
where he made his debut in 


maturity to deal with what- 
ever my career brings." 

Unlike some other young 
opera stars of today, he does 
not see the future lying only 
with celebrity concerts and 
recordings. Cura is very 
much a stage performer and 
says he chose Samson et Dal- 
ila as his first complete 
opera recording for Erato, 
due later this year, “because 
I loved and suffered with 
every note of it on stage”. 

He recognises that the 
“tough part” of his career 
will be the business side, not 
the performing. The phe- 
nomenon of Pavarotti, 
Domingo and Carerras is 
probably something that will 
never be repeated, but that 


There is no conductor to be 
seen. Almost all the financial 
backing is going to singers, 
although a few instrumentalists 
still find their way on to the list 


1995, and was the conductor 
of Cura’s first recital disc - 
an all-Puccini programme 
released by Erato, a Warner 
Classics- company, last 
autumn. 

Cura explains that he does 
not favour an exclusive con- 
tract,, .because he thinks 
trust between an artist and 
his record company is more 
important. Warner estab- 
lished a good relationship 
with him at a time when 
other companies were not 
interested.-. 


“It’s like marriage," he 
five labels: Karajan and - quips. "When you are single. 


Bahm, Bernstein, and Solti, 
Giulini and Klemperer, and, 
among the younger -genera- 
tion, Haitink; : Abbado,: 
Mehta, Maazel. and. Davis. 
Now there is not a conductor 
to be seem;. Almost all the 
financial backing: is going 
towards- sihgerm although a 
few fortunate instrumental- 
ists stlU find 'their way. onto. - 
the list '. ' ' /••- - 
It is not tenor- JosS Cure’s 
fiult that he has the looks of 
a matinee idoL Operatic ten-:, 
ore used ta.be. respectably - 
podgy, so every prima donna 
was safe - in ‘the knowledge 
that her partner would be 
even shorter smd stouter 
than she was.' Today's sopra- 


nobody seems, to pay you 
any ; attention; but as soon as 
you get married, every 
woman is after you!" In Cur- 
a's case,, that is easy .'to 
believe; every record com-, 
panyr wants to get a prize 
y nil rig tenor to the altar - • 
For him the timing of this 
first maj.or disc was just 
about right. “Five years ago 
there wouldn't have been 
any point in a record com- 
pany paying me attention, 
because I didn't - have the 

fttpprl wiwi iit. matiiigtng- rrry 

voice, Now the balance is 
better; : I’am. old enough to 
control .iny. instrument, but 
young enough to be an artist 
worth Investing in. -I also 


nos will - be ’ happy /to stag hope that, at ■ .35, I have the 


will not stop the record 
industry trying. As Cura 
puts it more - poetically, 
“When you are at the top of 
the mountain, the wind can 
get very strong". And if all 
this does go to his head, be 
says there will always be 
somebody at home to keep 
bis feet on the ground. 

When EMI held its cente- 
nary gala at Glyndebourne 
last year, the singer who 
stole the show was Natalie 
Dessay. This young French 
soprano looks like the lead- 
ing contender of her genera- 
tion in the coloratura stakes. 
From Lyon to the Opera Bas- 
tille in Paris. Vienna to 
Milan, she has excelled in 
roles that demand agility 
and . high notes. Vocal bril- 
liance will be Dessay's call- 
ing-card, as much on record 
as in the opera-house. A 
recording of Delibes's Lakmc 
with, her in the .title-role is 
due later this. year. 

Devotees of London’s Wig- 
more Hall will need no intro- 
duction to Matthias Goerne, 
baritone. This German bari- 
tone has chosen to specialise 
in the intimate world of Lie- 
der, where a flashy style and 
crossover appeal do not 
count for much. After a 
hi g hl y praised run of Schub- 
ert song recitals for Hype- 
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rion he recently signed an 
exclusive contract with 
Decca. Despite a large num- 
ber of contenders, no singer 
has quite inherited Fischer- 
Dieskau’s crown of the Lie* 
der empire. Goeme's sup- 
porters believe he could be 
the man to do so. 

Soprano Christine SchMer 
was Berg's lascivious Lulu 
at Glyndebourne and the 
pure-toned soprano winner 
of this year's Solo Vocal cat- 
egory in the Gramophone 
awards. Christine Schafer 
has already proved herself 
across a wide range of artis- 
tic challenges. Slim, attrac- 
tive. intelligent, with an 
understated charisma on 
stage, she has all the qualifi- 
cations for a light soprano 
who sees her future as a ver- 
satile but serious artist. Her 
debut album on Deutsche 
Grammophon is due next 
month. 

The Russian piano school 
continues to produce an 
imperial succession of pia- 
nists. Arcadi Volodos, a stu- 
dent of both the St Peters- 
burg and Moscow Conserva- 
tories. now aged 25, is the 
latest in the line. Like most 
pianists from that source, he 
is technically prodigious, but 
his dexterity is presented 
with modesty. A quiet show- 
man, be has chosen Rach- 
maninov as his favoured 
composer for his debuts 
around the world, as he did 
at the BBC Proms last year. 
A disc of piano transcrip- 
tions introduced him on 
Sony Classical last summer. 

Just before Christmas 
soprano Andrea Rost 
achieved the unusual dis- 
tinction of giving a Donizetti 
premiere, when she sang the 
title-role in the first modern 
performance of his long-lost 
Elisa be rta with the Royal 
Opera. The bel canto oper- 
atic repertoire is Rost's spe- 
ciality. Bom in Hungary, she 
spent her early years at the 
Vienna State Opera before 
venturing out into an inter- 
national career. Her new 
recording of Donizetti's 
Lucia di La mm e rmo or, .the 
first on period instruments, 
is in production for Sony 
Classical 

At the age of 17 Hilary 
Hahn, the violinist,, has 
reached the point when the 
chad prodigy has to emerge 
as a mature artist. There 
have been rather too many 
teenage violinists of late, but 
musicians whose opinions 
matter assure us tha t Hahn 
is not just another young 
girl with a violin. A student 
of the Curtis Institute of 
Music In Philadelphia, she 
has given concerts coast to 
coast in the US and has 
important European debuts 
in her diary. Her first record- 
ing for Sony Classical was 
Bach Unaccompanied Sona- 
tas and Partitas, released 
last autumn. 

With a complete opera 
recording and a recital "Por- 
trait" to her name already, 
the mezzosoprano Vesselina 


nique and determination to 
master her craft that should 
combine to take her to the 
top of her profession. 

Just turned 30, counter- 
tenor Andreas Scholl has 
only been sin g in g profession- 
ally for five years. Bom in 
Germany, he started as a 
boy chorister before moving 
to the Schola Cantoruzn in 
Basel, where be studied as a 
counter-tenor. Hie studious- 
looking Scholl, who has been 
described as a “mild-man- 
nered Clark Kent", has 
aroused public enthusiasm 
beyond the usual early 
music audience. Two of his 
recordings have already 
made the classical Top 10 in 
the UK and Harmonia Mundi 
will be releasing a new disc 
of solo Bach cantatas in 1996. 

It makes a refreshing 
change to see a horn player 
winning recognition on 
record. In 1988, at the age of 
14, David Pyalt became the 
youngest winner of the BBC 
Young Musician of the Year 
competition. Since then his 
solo career has taken him 
round the world, but it is 
only in the last couple of 
years that he has started to 
win laurels on disc. He was 
“Young Artist of the Year” 
at the Gramophone Awards 
in 1996 and has an axclusive 
contract with Erato to 
record concertos, chamber 
music and recital repertoire. 



Jose Curs combines Latin proRe with an 


voice that is Just hitting maturity 


Wvner Classes 
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Kasarova is one step ahead 
of some of the other young 
artists on this list The Bul- 
garian mezzo is working her 
way round the world's opera- 
houses, building a career on 
secure foundations. This is 
not a flashy talent that will 
be here one day and gone 
the next Kasarova has the 
old-fashioned virtues of a 
quality voice, good tech- 
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T he grass is always 
greener, so it seems. 
on the other side of 
the fence, and it is 
conventional to 
bemoan the great exhibitions 
that don't come our way. But the 
truth is that we all have our 
treats, and no lack of excuse to 
go to London, New York, Paris or 
wherever. Certainly 1998 looks 
set to be as strong as ever so Ear 
as major London exhibitions are 
concerned, which is very strong 
indeed. 

The Tate begins its year with 
Bormard (Feb 12-May 17), the fast 
full study of the paintings of 
Pierre Bonnard to be seen in 
England in more than 30 years, 
and the first in Europe on such a 
scale since 1984. Bonnard is the 
purest painter qua painter of all 
the masters of the 20th century, 
and this may well prove to be the 
exhibition of the year. It is organ- 
ised in conjunction with the 
Museum of Modem Art in New 
York, where it travels for the 
s umm er (June 24-Sept 29). 

It is followed by a full retro- 
spective of the work of Patrick 
Heron, now In his late 70s, a lead- 
ing figure of the St Ives School 
since the second world war. a 
constant and energetic polemicist 
in the cause of modernism and 
art education, and one of the 
UK’s foremost abstract painters 
these past 40 years (June 25-Sept 
6, then on to the Art Gallery of 
Ontario, dates as yet unfixed). 

The Tate’s main autumn show 
is again a full study of the work 
of the great emlgre-American 
portrait and landscape painter of 
the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
turies, John Singer Sargent Like 
Whistler, his fellow expatriate 
and EurophUe, he has always 
been hard to categorise, and in 
consequence too often dismissed 
as flashy and superficial. This 
show will surely put the record 
straight (Oct 15-Jan 17, then on to 
Washington and Boston in 1999). 

There will also be significant if 
smaller displays throughout the 
year, notably of the work of the 


Galleries 


Strength to strength 

William Packer on Europe’s major exhibitions 


distinguished Danish painter and 
sculptor. Per Kirkeby (Feb 3- 
May 26), and of the Janet Wolf' 
son de Botton Gift of interna- 
tional modernism since the 1960s 
(Feb 24-May 17). Meanwhile, 
Turner and the Scientists at the 
Clore gallery (Mar 3-June 21) con- 
tinues what must be the most 
remarkable sustained sequence 
of studies upon the work of a 
single artist in recent museum 
history. And a selection of works 
horn the British collections, from 
Hogarth and Gainsborough to 
Freud and Hockney, is going to 
Japan - to Tokyo (Jan 23-Mar 29} 
and Kobe (Apr 15-June 28). 

The Royal Academy seems set 
for a year no less active, if per- 
haps marginally less Sensational 
than the last. It begins with Art 
Treasures Of England, a spectacu- 
lar trawl through the collections 
of civic and university museums. 
These are too often overlooked, 
not to say neglected, by public 
and authorities alike , and their 
revealed riches, from Canaletto 
and Courbet to Francis Bacon, 
should prove a salutary and plea- 
surable shock (Jan 22-Apr 13). 

Holy Russia (Mar ISJune 14) 
brings us icons (ram the collec- 
tions of the great museums of 
Moscow. Painted between 1400 
and 1600, the period of Moscow's 
- emergence as the capital of Rus- 
sia. these too should be a revela- 
tion. Then comes the annual 
open Summer Exhibition, the 
230th since the foundation of the 
Academy and an exhibition for 
which I have always had a fond- 
ness. As the last surviving and 
still rigorous Salon, it deserves 
more respect than it gets (June 
7-Aug 16). Chagall : Love and the 


Stage will show the murals Cha- 
gall made in 1920 for the State 
Yiddish Chamber Theatre of 
Moscow (July 2-Oct AY, and the 
ceramic work of Picasso. Sculptor 
and Painter in Clay, will fill the 
main galleries through the 
autumn (Oct 1-Nov 1). 

The Queen’s Gallery at Buck- 
ingham Palace is keeping to its 
admirable new policy of several 
rather than only one show a 

Bonnard is the 
purest painter of 
all the masters of 
the 20th century 

year. It begins with Michelangelo 
and his Influence (Jan 23- Apr 19), 
drawing upon the Royal Collec- 
tions to compare the draughts- 
manship of Michelangelo himself 
with that of his contemporaries 
and followers. Then comes The 
Quest for Adrian (May 15-Oct 11), 
which traces the pattern of royal 
patronage of British painting 
from Holbein and Henry vm to 
Queen Victoria, Frith and Leigh- 
ton. And Mark Catesby’s Natural 
History of America will show 
something of the scope of a 
unique and extraordinary collec- 
tion of watercolours, by Catesby 
and others, which George m 
acquired in 1768. 

The National Gallery’s princi- 
pal summer show is to be Mas- 
ters of Light (May 6-Aug 2), cen- 
tred on painting in Utrecht from 
around 1600 to the 1670s. Dutch 
painting’s so-called Golden Age. 
The some 75 works include loans 
from Europe and North America 


and will represent painters from 
van Honthorst and ter Brugghen 
to Savery and Bosschaert. 

Later, Dr Jonathan Miller puts 
together a personal anthology, 
On Reflection (Sept 16-Dec 13), 
drawing on British and European 
c o I lM tV™ 8 . dealing with the rep- 
resentation, symbolism and 
actual perception of images of 
reflection. Smaller exhibitions 
include Anthony Caro’s Working 
After the Old Masters (Feb 25- 
May 4), which will show the 
direct reference he makes in his 
own sculpture to Old Master 
painting s. And Through Canalet- 
to’s Eyes (July 15-Oct 11), based 
on five of his paintings in the 
National Gallery, will examine 
the artist’s methods and the lib- 
erties he took with the actual 
topography of Venice. 

The first of the Victoria & 
Albert Museum’s three major 
shows for the year, The Power of 
the Poster (Apr 9-Joly 26), is to 
examine the changing nature of 
the poster as a graphic force from 
the time of Lautrec and the Beg- 
garstaff Brothers to the present 
day. The second continues the 
graphic theme with a full study 
of the greatest of the illustrators 
and draughtsmen of the fin-de- 
sii.de decadence. Aubrey Bear- 
dsley (Oct 8Ja n 4). The third cel- 
ebrates the work of Grinling Gib- 
bons, the virtuoso of the 
decorative wood-carving of the 
later Stuart period (Oct 22- 
Jan 31). 

The Hayward Gallery is to give 
us the first show in London, 
since his death in 1992, of the 
wort: of Francis Bacon, concen- 
trated entirely on his treatment 
of the h uman figure, whether 



Spencer's Sarah TUbb, showing in Art Treasures of England 


from primary or secondary refer- 
ence or entirely invented, from 
the portrait to the nude (Feb 
5-Apr 5). It is coupled with Euro- 
peans, images that the great 
Henri Cartier-Bresson has made 
of, well, Europeans, over a long 
life-time of photography. 

Among the principal exhibi- 
tions in Paris In the first half of 
the year will be VArt ecu temps 
des Rais maudits which, from 
1285 to 1328. was a most brilliant 
period of French Gothic art of all 
kinds. The exhibition at the 
Grand Palais will include every- 
thing: from sculpture to manu- 
scripts and textiles (Mar 21-June 


30). Also at the Grand Palais will 
be a show of the. wort of Eugene 
Delacroix in his later years, to 
mark the bicentenary of his birth 
(Apr MWnly 20). The Mnsfie <TOr- 
say, meanwhile. Is to examine 
the Gare St Lazaire as a subject 
that so intrigued the Impression- 
ist painters, principally Manet 
and Monet (Feb 12-May 17). 

In Belgium, the centenary of 
the birth of the most enigmatic, of 
the surrealists, Ren# Magritte, is 
to be celebrated by a retrospec- 
tive at the Belgian Royal 
Museum of Fine Arts in Brussels 
(Mar &June 28). At Antwerp, at 
the Koninklijk Museum vor 
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Scbone Kunsten, Breughel- 
Breughel will give us. Pieter the 
Younger Jan the Elder, (the 
sons of Pieter the Elder), and the 
work of a Flemish fondly ' of 
painters around 1600 (May & 
July 27). And at Bruges^ at the 
Memling and Gruu those muse- 
ums, From Haas Memling to 
Pieter Pourbus will -take -us a 
little further back into Flemish 
painting, covering the period 
from Mending's arrival in Bruges 
in 1465 to the death of Pourbus in 
1564 <A0g 1 5-Dec 6). 

Home or away, there is already 
a great deal to look forward to in 
1998. 


US Museums 


Van Eyck 
sets a puzzle 

Visitors are invited to spot 
the copy. Paul Jeromack reports 


I n this era of increased 
belt-tightening by 
American museums. 
Old Master exhibitions 
are becoming increasingly 
scarce, mounted by only a 
few institutions which 
favour connoisseurs hip over 
box-office. The Philadelphia 
Museum of Art offers a puz- 
zle to visitors with Recognis- 
ing van Eyck (Apr 4-May 31), 
which compares two nearly 
identical, tiny panels of St 
Francis respectively owned 
by Philadelphia and the Gal- 
leria Saubada, Turin, 
brought together side-by-side 
for the first time. Viewers 
are invited to decide which 
is the original, which is the 
copy - or are they both by 
van Eyck after all? 

From van Eyck to Bruegel 
Early Netherlandish Paint- 
ings in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art (Sept 15-Jan 
3 1999) is an in-house block- 
buster of all the Met's paint- 
ings of this school, many 
newly restored, and accom- 
panied by a new, updated 
catalogue of its holdings, 
replacing the last one pub- 
lished 50 years ago. One of 
Americas' neglected trea- 
sures, the Walters Art Gal- 
lery, Baltimore, opens its 
first great Old Master loan 
show in many years on Jan- 
uary 11 with Masters of 
Light: Dutch Painters in 
Utrecht During the Golden 


Age. Centering on Abraham 
Blomaert, Joachim Wtewael, 
Hendrick Terbruggen and 
Gerard Honthorst, it is a 
welcome survey as most of 
the artists active in this 
Roman Catholic bastion in 
the Calvinist Netherlands 
are among the least familiar 
17th century Dutch masters 
to US audiences, their 
favoured subjects of History 
and Religious painting and 
their suave ltalianate man- 
ner tainting them as deca- 
dent and inauthentically 
“Dutch" by xenophobic his- 
torians and collectors. After 
closing on April 5, the exhi- 
bition travels to the National 
Gallery, London. 

Visitors sated with the 
richness of Dutch Caravag- 
gism will want to travel to 
the Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford (Connecticut) later 
this spring, where Caravag- 
gio and His Italian Followers 
will be featured (Apr 23-July 
12). Instigated by the Wads- 
worth's goodwill in return- 
ing a mannerist picture 
acquired in the 1960s that 
had been stolen from the 
Italian Embassy in Berlin at 
the end of the second world 
war, the show features the 
master's recently cleaned 
“Narcissus and The Young 
Baptist in the Wilderness” in 
addition to masterworks by 
Guercmo, Ribera and Orazin 
and Artemisia Genttieschi. 



Luck: among PriKfhon's unjustly neglected paintings 


By contrast, the portraits 
and religious pictures of the 
exceedingly obscure 16th 
century Lavina Fontana are 
featured at the National 
Museum of Women in the 
Arts, Washington. DC (Feb 
5-June 7). 

Perhaps no American 
museum is so attuned to 
French art as the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New 
York, and this year wifi fea- 
ture several retrospectives 
previously shown at the Lou- 
vre. Augustin Pajau. Royal 
Sculptor (Feb 26-May 24) cen- 


tres on this 18th century 
master's monumental mar- 
bles, terracottas and lively 
portrait busts, as well as 
many drawings, including 
designs for the interior of 
the Royal Opera at Ver- 
sailles. While Pierre-Paut 
Prud'hon (Mar 10-June 7) 
will devote considerable 
attention to the artist’s 
unjustly neglected paintings, 
one suspects that it will be 
the rich selection of his 
highly finished male and 
female academies, with their 
unsurpassed velvety sensual- 
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ity. that will bring In the 
crowds. 

Each year, one marvels at 
the American ingenuity in 
exploring yet another angle 
on the Impressionists. This 
year offers a hamper crop; 
Monef Paintings of Qwexny 
from the Mus£e Marmottan, 
Paris, at the Walters Art 
Gallery (Mar 29-May 31). San 
Diego Unseam of Art (June 
27-Aug 30) and Portland Art 
Museum (Sept 20-Jan 1 1999); 
Manet. Monet and the 
Im p ression is ts at the Gare 
Saint-Lazare at the National 
Gallery of Art, Washington 
DC (June 14-Sept 20); and 
Monet in the 20th Century at 
the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston (Sept 20-Dec 27). 

Renoir Portraits continues 
at the Kimbell Art Museum, 
FOrt Worth (Feb 8- Apr 27), 
while the most recent dissec- 
tions of Degas are Degas at 
the Races, an equestrian 
exploration at the National 
Gallery, Washington (Apr 
l&Jiily 12). Degas and the 
"little Dancer centering on 
the master's most famous 
bronze sculpture, at the 
Clark Art Institute, William- 
stown. Mass (May 29-Sept 7), 
and Degas Photographs at 
the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art (Oct Wan 3 1999). By 
comparison, the retrospec- 
tive of Degas' friend Mary 
Cassatt at the Art Institute 
of Chicago (Oct 13-Jan 10 
1999) is long overdue and 
much needed. When her pas- 
tels were exhibited beside 
Degas’ in the Met* s 1993 Hav- 
emeyer exhibition, they did 
not suffer at all by compari- 
son, revealing a strength, 
confidence and expressive- 
ness in the medium seldom 
seen in the French master. 

Other 19th century mas- 
ters to be celebrated in 1998 
include a retrospective of the 
late work of Eugene Dela- 
croix at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art (Sept 20-Jan 
3 1999) and Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones at the Metropol- 
itan Muse am of Art (June 
4-Sept 6), which features tap- 
estries, stained-glass and fur- 
niture In addition to paint- 
ings and drawings by this 
greatest of the Pre-Raphael- 
ite masters - the Met should 
be pleasantly surprised by 
the popularity of this one. 

As for the modem mas- 
ters, the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, has the big 
shows here. Fernand Leger 
(Feb 15-May 19) is a long- 
overdue look at the French 
master of seminal impor- 
tance for many American 
painters of the 19906, notably 
Stuart Davis and Mardsen 
Hartley. The colossal heads 
(drawn, painted and photo- 
graphed) of Chuch Close, a 
retrospective originally 
scheduled then dropped by 
the Met, follows (Feb 16-May 
26), as does the early 20th 
century Russian construc- 
tionist Alexander Rodchenko 
(June 25-Oct 6f, though a fl 
might well be overshadowed 
by Pierre Bonnard (June 12- 
Qct 15) -which comes to 
MOMA following its debut at 
the Tate Gallery, London, 
and the eagerly anticipated 
Jackson Pollock retrospec- 
tive (Nov l-Feb 2 1999). The 
National Gallery, Washing- 
ton, closely follows with its 
centenary tribute Alexander 
Colder 1898-1976, and Mark 
Rothko (May 3-Aug 16). 


Salerooms 


Rare, fresh, decorative 
is certain to sell 


L ast year the interna- 
tional art market 
was at its most 
buoyant since 1989. 
The higher prices paid for 
the finest objects, particu- 
larly in the key area of post- 
1870 paintings and sculp- 
ture, should draw out more 
desirable goods in 1998, 
keeping the auction bouses, 
and the top dealers, busy. 

The only clond is the 
financial uncertainties in 
south-east Asia, where the 
new rich have become lead- 
ing players in the collecting 
game. The November auc- 
tions in Hong Hong were 
held against a background 
of falling stock exchanges 
and currency fluctuations. 

In the event there was 
keen bidding for the finest 
objects, with a jadeite neck- 
lace with 27 beads selling at 
Christie’s for £5.8m, the 
highest price paid for any 
work of art in Asia, while 
an early Ming pear-shaped 
vase made £i.76ra, malting 
it the most expensive piece 

of Chinese porcelain sold 
there. 

These were exceptional 
prices for exceptional items: 
overall demand at both 
Sotheby’s and Christie's was 
very patchy. But Christo- 
pher Daridge, chief execu- 
tive of Christie’s, still 
expects Asia to proride most 
of the growth in the art 
market within five years: 
the sharp jump in the price 
of antique Chinese furniture 
and modern Chinese paint- 
ings, in Chinese stamps and 
coins in recent years sug- 
gests that the Chinese obses- 
sion with their own culture, 
plus their increased per- 
sonal wealth, is already a 
derisive factor. 

The Chinese buying inter- 
est-in Indonesia, Singa- 
pore and Taiwan, as well as 
on mainland China - plus 
keen South Korean collect- 
ing, seems to be filling the 
gap left by the Japanese As 
the Chinese take their place, 
so rich Latin Americans, 
with an eye for their own 
art and for Impressionist 
and Pre-Raphaelite paint- 
ings, assume the importance 
of the Iranians who, a gen- 
eration ago, were chasing 
Qajar portraits at a time 
when the Arabs were 
mopping up silver, rugs and 
qu'rans. 

The success of the Ameri- 
can economy has ensured 
that US buying has again 
become the derisive driving 
force in demand for art and 
antiques. This was apparent 
in the big New York auc- 
tions of post-1870 art in 
November, when Christie's 
brought in $206.5m from the 
Ganz sale of 20th century 
art, tiie highest total ever 
for a single owner collec- 
tion. Picasso’s “Le r£ve" 
made $48.4m, almost double 
its estimate. 

Sotheby’s came nnstnek 
with the Sharp auction of 
French art, but sold a good 


Renoir painting, “Balg- 
neuse”, the next night for 
$20.89m, way above fore- 
cast. The strength of the 
contemporary art sales, with 
Sotheby’s recording its high- 
est total since 1990, also 
suggested, that younger buy- 
ers are starting to appear. ■ 

The most significant 
action in New Tort did not 
take place in the auction 
room but behind the scenes, 
and could prove the better 
guide to events in 1998 than 

Dealers can 
look forward 
to being 
kept busy, 
says Antony 
Thomcroft 

the reassuring rise in 
demand for the best art on 
the block. To gain the Ganz 
and Sharp collections, Chris- 
tie's and Sotheby’s not only 
competed fiercely against 
each other with expensive 
marketing proposals, bnt 
also offered guaranteed 
sums to the vendors. 

Christie’s was fortunate 
that its guarantee of around 
8130m for the Ganz pictures 
was comfortably exceeded; 
Sotheby’s created problems 
for itself by pledging around 
856m for Sharp and bringing 
in only It avoided 

makin g a s ubstantial loss on 
what, traditionally, is a 
most profitable event by 
selling an important Modi- 
gliani nude for mare than 
59m soon after. Guarantees 
might be a necessary evil in 
these competitive times, but 
if the market changes sud- 
denly, either auction house 
could lose more money on. 
one sale than it maki* in 
profit during the year. 

It was to provide the 
essential financial ballast 
that Christie’s entertained a 
takeover bid from SBC War- 
burg, the international 
bankers. It would pot it in a 
strong position against 
Sotheby's, which is con- 
trolled by Alf Taubman, the 
American shopping mall 
millionaire, who is . very 
rich, bnt not in the SBC 
Warburg league. 

But whatever the owner- 
ship, in future a more cau- 
tious approach to guaran- 
tees will probably be 
adopted: they are only rele- 
vant to the very best collec- 
tions, the most costly 
objects. In the main, the 
auction houses compete on 
the expertise, charm and the 
contacts of their specialists. 
Last year suggested that 
Christie's has an edge in 
these areas, especially in. 
New York, which. ts now the 
key market place. 

By establishing links 
throughout the world - both 
Sotheby’s and Christie's are 
poised to start sales to Parts 


- the leading auction bouses 
can not only ride out local 
recessions; they can also 
stay one step ahead of new 
taxes and restrictions. 

The position of London, 
and Europe generally,, as m 
art cqi#e fr anger tijrrat 
from European Union regu- 
lations. London, which with 
an estimated annual turn- 
over of £2bn accounts for 
almost 70 per cent of Euro- 
pean trade, owes its stains 
to the expertise of its deal- 
ers and salerooms, and Its 
freedom from restrictions. 

But in 1995, theUK *as 
forced to impose VAT at ZJ5 
per cent on works of. art 
imported from non-EU coun- 
tries, with a 5 per cent rate 
threatened for 1999. This 
has already cut imparts by 
nearly 40 per cent, to £60Qm. 
The Japanese .owner. of a 
major Impressionist paint- 
ing now has every reason to 
sell it In New York rather 
than London, and for the 
main auction houses, with 
sales throughout the world, 
this can easily be arranged: 

la contrast, the position of 
the dealers, especially the 
Mayfair and Cork Street 
dealers whose business is 
dominated by overseas col- 
lectors, is greatly threatened 
by the imposition of VAT. It 
will get worse if another 
Brussels harmonisation -ini- 
tiative, droite de suite, -to 
imposed on the UK. .This 
gives a resale royalty to art- 
ists and their heirs stretch- 
ing back 70 years. It could 
be levied in the UK at 
between 2 and 1 per cent on 
the price of art; and, on top 
of the increase in costs, 
would involve horrendous 
amounts of paperwork. 

But these are future dan- 
gers. The art trade in the 
UK has bad a reasonably 
good year. Business is 
nowhere near the level of 
the late 1980s, but most buy- 
ers are genuine collectors 
rather than speculators. The 
finest items are becoming 
rare - and expensive, espe- 
cially fur niture, which is. in 
greater demand than, pic- 
tures or silver. But even in 
fine art, there are signs of a 
revival. In December, Sotfce- 
by*s set auction records of. 
£386,500 and £727,500 
respectively for two very 
British artists, Lowry and' 
Lavery. 

In early December, Sofhe-' 
fay's secured the highest Old 
Master total in its history, 
over £30m, with many art- 
ists’ record prices being paid 
for 17th century Dutch and 
Flemish still fifes and land- 
scapes. On the same day, its 
New York saleroom brought 
in a record $4Sm total far an 
auction of American-art 

Acquiring decent stock is. 
stm the biggest challenge 
. facing auction houses ’ and 
dealers, but anything rare,' 
fresh, decorative and in 
prime condition is almost' 
certain to sell, and at the 
highest price for a decade. 
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and dance 


■ AMSTERDAM : ■ Wl Item. Forsythe, from 

. ■ - . Jul 8 

DANCE - •- • : » • . - •’ ; • 

Hat MuztelclheatM-: • OPH1A . 

Teh 31-20-551 8977 . - La Monnaie 


- ButcJrNationalBahet Van - 
ManenTriplaibitf from Feb 12, 
Romeo and: JuSet from Mar • • 

. lB,8rida.VahScftayk .i' _ 
prcwramme (Jun 15-20). . 
y®™ng. corttpanfe&todude the 

Meryl Tankard Australian 
Dtefoe Theatre (May 5, 7, 9) * 
and the Noforfands Dais 

Theetet (ihjp 2 -§).- * :■ 

OPERA . .;."- ' *; 

NethertendsOpera, Hat 


New.' 

and 

on. Jap' 31. and, 
are conducted 
Haencheh and 


of Gfe-. • 
c/open 
(un I.l B oth . 
jy Hartmut 

Jirected tv 

Pierre Audi A doubte-biJI of 
Stravinsky's Oedipus Rex and 
Psaimemsymfonle ppens-on 
"Mar 4 In a new, cto-production 
with the Saf&irr^r festival, 

directed “by Peter SeBare. The 
conductor is Harts Vonk. arid 
the cast- indudes Willard - 
- Whit©.: Nikolaus LehnhofPs 
new production of Tosca 
opens ;on May 8. with a cast 
Including Bryn Terfel. The 
conductor is Rfccardo ChaHly. 
Rewhratelndude Willy 
Decker’s production of 
Wozzeck, in April, and Peter 
Greenaway’s production of 
Rosa, A Horse Drama, in July. 


■ BERLIN 

CONCERTS : 

Philharmonte 

Tel: 49-30-2548 8354 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conductors include Nikolaus 
Harnoncourt (Jan 10-12, 
16-18), Mariss Jansons (Jan 
"23-25], Gunter Wand (Jan 
30- Feb 1)1, James Lewie (Feb 
4-6, 11-13), Simon Rattle (Feb 

19- 21), Claudio -Abbado (Feb 
28; Mar 1, 5-7; Apr 25-27), 
Philippe Herreweahe (Mar 17, 
18), Daniel Baenhokn (Mar 
21-23), Roger Nomnotorr (Apr 

20- 22),. Bemad Haitink (May 
23-25. 29-31). Lorin Maazel 
(Jun 5, 9-11) and WbT 
Sawallisch (June 15-1 

■DANCE 
Deutsche Ooer 

Tat 49430-34384-01 

• ...schattan von 
sehnsuch t:.. Last Blues: new 
work choreographed by 
Renato Zanella premiered oh 
Feb 21. 

• Further perforamances. of 
Ronald Hynd’s new work 
Rosalinds in January. La 
Syfphida. is revived irr Aprfl, in 
a staging designed by David 
Walker.;-- 

OPERA 

Deutsche Oper - 

• Season Includes new 
productions of "operas by" 
Wagner and Massenet 
Parsifal is conducted by 
Christian Thieiemann in a 
staging by GOtz Friedrich (Apr 
ICH.Manan b conducted by . , 
Jin Jtout to a staging by- ' " “ 
Cesare Lievfe. 'wah sets by ‘ 
Margherite P&lli (Jun 7). In ; 
January Sebastian . 
Lang-Lessing takes over as 
conductor of Andreas 
Homo.ki’& pnx&iction of 
Humperdinck’s H&nsel and . 
Grate/, new last year.’ Q6tz 
Friedrich's production of. 
Lohengrin Is raviverfTrv April, 
and conducted by • 
Thielemann, who also 
conducts further 
performances of Henze's Dar 
Prim von Hamburg in ApriL 
Repertory includes Wagner’s 
Ring, works by Mozart, " 
JanaCek, Puccini and Verdi. 

• Later this' month the 
Swedish Royal Opera brings. 
James Robinson's staging of 
Norma, by Beflini, conducted 
by Alberto HoW-Garrido. 

■ BOLOGNA 

OPERA - 

Teatro C o munale 
TeL- 39-51-529999 . 

www, nottunoJtlbof 

teatrocomunafe 

• Season Includes new 
productions of II. Campiello, by 
woif-Fenari, conducted by 
Bruno Bartotetti in a staging 
by Nannf Garefla(Fab 26) and 
Mozart's Don GtovmrS, : 
conducted by Oaniele Gatti In 

. a new staging by Gianfranco 
de BosJo pun 9): VStii’s Don 
Carlo b presented in a . . 
co-production with the' Grand 
Theatre deGeriSve;. . 
conducted by Si^iu tebal in a 
VServan " 


La Scab brings its 
production of Don Pasguale, . 
by Donizetti; conducted by.-*. 
MaurizTo Beninj ; (later Roberto 
PotastrO in.a staging by - 
StefanoVtdoti. Cast includes 
Ruggero Rafrnoncff (Apr 28). . 

■ BRUSSELS / 

dance- t .1 

La Moniitee 

Tet 32-2-229 1211, 

Bade? Fiaikftirt-b. works i>y' 



Wigmore - HsJl ;. . is 4 an 
Tnteniatjonaily .renowned 
wnccrt' ^fraU -. witfr v * 
coiifBnitnient' td chart ber 
anisic at the higJjesV IeveL 

With over 400 ccmoriisji yca% 
the HalJ.regjrbcrly presents 
perform an ces jworjd-- 

qlass si^^ «K«nWcs and 
instrortertaiisu as wen as,|| 
encTmr a'giri^ yonoger artists 
, t&rongb recital ^ndoducrtion, 
wort. r Aiti^V^jcarijig this' 
scascrt.Wlttde'Sryq tferfd, 

Aawr rbn : Otter," 
Steven -tiftrii* Vo- Vo Ma 
andlaaBostige. TAjVY... 



Lothar Zagrosek conducts a 

new production of Bartbk's 
one-act opera, Duke 

in a 

Anne Teresa de 
Sets are by 
Gtebert J&feri, with costumes 
by Rudi Saboungh^Feb 2). . 
Two nw ^ iwoductfons of 
: Monteverdi operas open in 
Msej.UFStbmo dVIOsse, with 
tte Handspring Puppet 
' Company is conducted by 
" Philippe Pieriot in a staging by 
WlRam Kantridge, at the 
Luriatheiater (May 9). Trisha 
Brown dkects a new 
production of L'Grfeo, 
conducted tw Rene Jacobs 
(May 13). Phrtp Jordan 
conducts a new oroduction of 
Donizetti's Don 
opening in June at' 
Lunatheater in a staging by 

Frangob de Carpentries. Abo 
in June, Antonio Pappano 
conducts Keith Warner's new 
production of Britten's 7he 
Turn of the Screw, with a cast 
including Susan Chilcott and 
1 Anthony Rotfe Johnson. The 
first performance is on Jun 14. 


■ BUDAPEST 

DANCE 
Vigazinhaz . 

Ballet Rambert (44-181-995 
3717): a spring tour which 
takes the company to 
Germany, Luxembourg, the 
US and Mexico starts In 
Hungary, arriving in Budapest 
from Gyorfortwo 
performances on Jan 17 and 
18. Repertory includes works 
by Jlri Kylldn, Christopher 
Bruce, and Paul Taylor's Airs 
(above right). 


■ CHICAGO 

OPERA 

Lyric Opera of Chicago 
Tel: 1-312-332 2244 
www.fyricopem.org 
A new production of Bizet’s 
7he Pearl Fsshers opens on 
Jan 31, conducted by Mario 
Bernard! in a staging by 
Nicolas JofiL Zubm Mehta 
conducts a revival of Sir Peter 
Hairs production of Le Nozzb 
de Fijgaro, opening on Feb 11 
with a cast Including Bryn 
Terfel, Rentie Fleming and 
Susan Graham. Productions 

of Amistad and Madama 
Butterfly continue through 
January. 

■ EDINBURGH 

FESTIVAL (Aug 16-Sap 5) 

Tet 44-131-4/3 2001 
Visiting orchestras include the 
. Berlin Philharmonic, Czech 
Philharmonic and Chamber 
Orchestra of Europe. - 
Conductors include Claudio 
Abbado, Pierre Boulez and 
Bernard 'Haitink. The Royal 
Opera, the Dutch -Nation# . 
BaBet and the New York 
Theatre Workshop will bring 

new. productions. 


■ FLORENCE 

OPERA 

Tel: 39-55-211158 
www.maggtofiorantina.com 
T eatr o Goldoni 
To celebrate the reopening of 
the Teatro Goldoni, Luca 
Ronconi has created a new 
production, of Monteverdi's 
; Orfep. The conductor b Rend 
Jacobs and the first night b 
MarlO, 


Maggio Musicals Fiorenfino 
Semyon Bychkov conducts a 
new production of The Lady 
Macbeth of the Mtsensk 
Dfefrfcf, by Shostakovich. The 
staging Is by Lev Dodin. 
Performances at the Teatro. 
Comunale from Apr 21. - 

Roberto Abbado conducts . 
Rossini's Lb Comte Ory in a 
new staging by Lorenzo 
Marian], at the ETI-Teatro 
della Pergola from May 75. A 
new production of Wazzeck, 
opens at the Teafro-Comuhale 
on May 26. Zubin Mehta 
conducts' a staging by WHUam 
Friedkia v - 


--«• w- 


■ GLIMMER- 
GLASS; 

OPERA 

Alice Busch Opera Theater; 

Cooperstown 

Tel: 1r€07-547 2255 . : 

Verdi’s Falstaff b the fast new 
1 production of the season, 
directed by Leon Major and 
conducted by. George - 
Manahan (Jul 2). The team 
responsible tor last year’s 
Madama Butterfly have 
-created a new production of 
Tosca, directed by Marc ; 
Lamos, with sets by Michael 

Ccr^nce Hoffman. The^ 
conductor b Stewart 
Robertson (Jui 3). The Mather 
iOf Us AH, by Virgil Thomson, 
b conducted by Stewart : 

. Robertson Iri a new staging ty 
Christopher A>den UiJ 18). A 

new production of Handers - 


Partehope ’ 

drectedt^! 

in his GIbnr 
and 
Blcket 


on Jui 25. 
Negrin, 
debut, 
by Harry 


LISBON 


prior to Brno; opens on Feb 
11 wrth a Gtea Concert given 
by pianist Maria Jo5o Piras in 
the Mate Auditorium of Centro 
Cultural de BeMn. The 


Orchestra performsa 

of20thcentwy 
in the same venue on 
Mar 18. Vfeiting. orche s tr as 


Orchestra b conducted by 
Fedoaev at the Coliseu on 
Apr 27. 

• The dance programme 
Includes the Mark Morris 
Dance Group, who win give 
three performances at the 
Centro Cultural de Belem, 
opening on Mar 9. Pina 
Bausch brings a specially 
commissioned new work to 
the sane venue from May 11. 

• The Kirov Opera brings 
three productions: Sadko, by 
Rimsky- Korsakov, b at the 
Teatro Naclonal de SSo Carlos 
(Feb 12. 13, 24L Betrothal In a 
Monastery, by Prokofiev, © at 
the Centro Cultural de Bel 6m 
on (Feb 15, 18, 25). The Flying 
Dutchman, by Wagner, is at 

the Centro Cultural (Feb 19. 

20 and 23). 

• The world premiere of a 
new opera by Philip Glass wiH 
mark The end of the arts 
programme of Expo '98. 0 
Corvo Branco, a 
co-prodUction with the Grand 
Theatre de G6n6ve, Is 
directed by Bob Wilson, and 
opens at the Jules Vemes 
Auditorium for three 
consecutive nights on Sep 27. 

■ LONDON 

CONCERTS 
London Symphony 
Orchestra, Barbican Hall 
Tel: 44-171-838 8891 

• The spring season opens 
on Jan 1 1 with a concert of 
works by Haydn and Bruckner 
conducted by Bernard Haitink 
in hb LSO debut 

• On Jan 21 the Shell LSO 
21st Anniversary Concert is 
conducted by Elgar Howarth. 
The programme Includes 
works by Mendelssohn, 
Jacobs, Gashian and Britten. 

• The London premiere of 
Adams' opera Nixon in China 
Is the opening concert of the 
Inventing America festival, on 
Jan 25. Kent 
conducts. 

• On Jan 28 Sir Colin Davis 
conducts the world premiere 
of Secret Garden, a new work 
by Michael Berkeley. The. 
programme also includes 
warns by Mozart and Dvor&k. 

• In February, March, and 
October, Mstislav 
Rostropovich conducts a 
series of programmes of 
works by Shostakovich. 

• Pierre Boulez conducts 
two concerts in honour of the 
90th birthday of the American 
composer Elliott Carter, on 
Mar 12 and 22. 

• As part of the year-long 
Inventing America festival, 
Michael TH son Thomas 
conducts three concerts on 
April 17, 21 and 29. The first 
features music by Ives and 
Bernstein, the second 
includes the European 
premiere of a work by 
Christopher Rouse, tne third 
includes works by Bernstein 
and Copland. 

• Andre Previn conducts 
three concerts on May 31, Jun 
7 and 14, each featuring work 
by American composers 
Including Barber and 
Gershwin. 

• John T Williams conducts 
a series of four concerts of his 
owp works on consecutive 
nights from Jul 1. 

• Sir Cofin Davis conducts a 
concert performance of 

• Bizet’s opera Carmen, with 
soloists including Olga 
Borodina and Jos6 Cura, on 
Jul 12, 15, and 17 

• Sir Colin Davis conducts 
works by Mozart and 
Bruckner in the opening 
concert of toe autumn season. 
With piano soloist Radu Lupu; 
Sep 23. 24 

• John Adams conducts a 
programme of his own works, 
Including a UK premiere. With 
piano soloist Emmanuel Ax 
and toie London Symphony 
Chorus; Nov 1 

• in November Michael 
TDson Thomas conducts a 
series of concerts of works by 
Stravinsky. In December Sir 
Colin Davis conducts a series 
of concerts of works by Elgar. 

• The dosing concert of toe 
Inventing America festival is 
Candfcfe, by Bernstein, 
conducted by Kent Nagano, 
with the London Symphony 
Chorus and soloists tba; 

Dec 19 

Queen EBzabeth Han 
Tet 44-171-928 8800 

• London Sinfonletta: Elliott 
Carter at 90. Oliver Knussen 
conducts a programme of 
works by Carter, including the 
UK premiere of his Clarinet 
Concerto. With soloist Michael 
Collins; Jan 19 

• London Sintonistta: 30th 
Birthday Benefit Gala. 

Indudes two world premieres, 
arid John Tavener’s The 
Whale. Markus Stenz 
conducts; Jan 24 

• Fully staged production of 
Tumage’s opera Greek, 
directed by Clare Venables 
and designed by Conor 
Murphy. With the London 
Stofornetta conducted by 
Diego Masson; Apr 17 and 18 

Festival HaH 
44-171-928 8800 

• The Vienna PtiiBtarmonic 
gives concerts on Feb 24 and 
May 28, conducted by Muti 
and Ozawa. The first includes 
works by Beethoven aid 
Mahler, the second ivories by 
Brahms and Stravinsky. 

• On Mar 18 and 19 Seqi 
Ozawa conducts the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in 
Mahler's Symphony No. 6 and 
Symphony No. 3. 

• Mark-Anthony Tumage 
Festival, 3-22 April: 
techides concerts by the 
London PhKrarmonfc, 
conducted by Ingo 
Metzmacher on Apr 3, and the 
-Phflharmonla Orchestra, 
conducted by Leonard Slatkte 
on Apr 7. 

• Frans Brflggen conducts 
toe Orchestra de Paris in 
works by Haydn and Mozart, 
with cello soloist TnJs Mork, 
on Apr.2B 

+ Barenboim Beethoven 
Cycle: series of six concerts, 
with Daniel Barenboim 
conducting the nine 


Orchestra, cpoducted by ‘ Symphonies and d&ecting toe 
Rkxavdo Chaflty bi a concert five Piaw Concertos from the 
perfaimsnee of Mahler's keyboard. With toe 



Paul Taylor's ‘Airs’ entered the Rambert Dance Company’s repertory in 1997 


Arahory Cnckmay 


continues in various venues. 
Bernard Haitink conducts 
concert performances of 
Weber's Der FretschOtz and 
Boito's Mefistofete at the 
Barbican Hall in March, with 
stars including Thomas Moser 
and Samuel Ramey. 

• The Royal Festival Hall is 
the venue tor a series of 
concert performances running 
from January through May. 
They Include Tchaikovsky® 
The Enchantress conducted 
by Valery Gergiev (Jan 31 ; 

Feb 2): Andrea Chdnier, by 
Giordano, conducted by 
Edward Downes with a cast 
including Maria Guleghina and 
Anthony Michaels -Moo re (Feb 
23; 27); Parsifal, by Wagner, 
conducted by Bernard Haitink 
and starring Pldcido Domingo 
(Apr 23, 28; May 1); and Die 
agyptische Helena, by 
Strauss, conducted by 
Christian Thielemann with a 
cast including Deborah Voigt 
and Thomas Moser (May 22, 
25). 

• The season at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre 
continues, with a production 
of Le nozze di Fig aro 
designed by Peter Pabst and 
conducted by Charles 
Mackerras (Jan 19-30); further 
performances of Nigel 
Lowery's new. staging of II 
bartxere di SMglia (Feb 7, 10, 
12, 14); Lindsay Posner's new 
production of Handel's Giutio 
Cesare, which opened the 
season, conducted by Ivor 
Bolton (Feb 19, 21,24, 26, 
28); and Jonathan Miller's 
production of Cosi fen tutte, 
conducted by Cofin Davis, 
from Mar 17. 

• The Welsh National Opera 
brines two new productions to 
the Shaftesbury Theatre in 
March. Monteverdi's 
Lincoronazlone di Poppea is 
conducted by FtinaJdo 
Alessandrinl m a staging by 
David Alden, with the Bavarian 
State Opera (Mar 3, 6). Yannls 
Kokkos new staging of 
Mozart's La demenza di Ti to 
is conducted by Charles 
Mackerras (Mar 5, 7). 

• The English National Opera 
[44-171-632 8300) season 
continues at the Coliseum 
with further performances of 
Bj gene Onegin in Jan and 
Feb. Ian Bosfridge takes over 
toe role of Tamlno In Nicholas 

’s production of The 
Flute , revived by David 
Hitch and conducted by 
Christopher Moulds, with 
performances until mid-Feb. 
Jude Kefty’s new production 
of Donizetti's The Elixir of 
Love opens on Jan 26, 
conducted by Michael Lloyd 
and designed by Robot 
Jones. A new production of 
Offenbach's The Tales of 
Hoffman opens on Feb 24, 
conducted by Paul Daniel in a 
staging by Graham Vick, with 
a cast including John 
Tomlinson. Repertory includes 
Xerxes and La boMme. 


dtanfeier and peat of 
GdtterdSmrmmng, at the 
CoKseu-bn 'Aprt. Oh Apr 8 
the Madrid Symptany . 
Orchestra performs BAmcr 
Brujp by Manuel de FaBeat 
the Centro Cultural de Belem. 
The Vienna Symphony 


keyboard. 

Staatskapefle Berlin, toe 
London Symphony Chorus 
andsotatets tba (May 5, 6, 7, 
15, 16, 17) 

OPERA 

• The Royal Opera 
(4 4-171-304 4000) season 


m los 

ANGELES 

CONCERTS 

Dorothy Chandler Pavilion 
Tet 1-213-365 3500 

• The l_A- Philharmonic is 
conducted by Franz 
Welser-M5st In works by 
Mozart and Bruckner (Jan 22, 
23, 25), and by Mark 
Wtaglesworto in works tw 
Brahms end Beethoven (Feb 
5, 7, 8), and Webern, Mahler, 
Shostakovich and Strauss 
(Feb 13, 14, 15). In March 
Esa-Pekka Salonen conducts 
the world premiere of a 
specially commissioned work 
by Magnus Lindberg (Mar 
12-15). 

• On Apr 7 Mikhail Pletnev 
conducts the Russian National 
Orchestra in a programme of 
works by Liadov, Glazunov 
and Tchaikovsky, with violin 
soloist Gil Shaham. 

• Sr Simon Rattle conducts 
the City of Birmingham 
Symphony Orchestra in two 
programmes on May 20 and 
21. The first includes works by 
Rameau, Haydn and 
Beethoven; the second works 
by Knussen and Mahler. 

OPERA 
L A. Opera 
7et 1-213-972 8001 
wwwJaop8ra.org 

• Salome, by R. Strauss, is 
toe first of two revivals of 
productions by Sir Peter HalL 
The conductor is Richard 
Hickox, the first performance 
is on Jan 15. The Magic Flute 
opens on Feb 13. and is 
conducted by Julius Rude!. 

• Stephen Lawless’s staging 


of Verdi's II Trovatore is 
conducted by Gabriele Ferro 
with a cast including Vladimir 
Bogachov, with performances 
from Apr 25. 

• The world premiere of a 
new American opera, 

Fantastic Mr. Fox, composed 
by Tobias Picker with a 
libretto by Donald Sturrock, is 
scheduled for Dec 9. Sturrock 
will direct a production 
designed by Gerald Scarfs 
and conducted by Peter Ash. 


■ LUCERNE 

FESTIVAL (Aug 19-Sep 16) 
Tel: 41-41-226 4400 

• Opening conceit given by 
the Berlin Philharmonic 'm the 
new concert hall. Claudio 
Abbado conducts works by 
Rihm and Beethoven (Aug 19). 
Yuri Temirkanov will conduct 
the St Petersburg 
Philharmonic (Aug 28, 29). 
Other visiting orchestras 
Include the LA Philharmonic 
with conductor Esa Pekka 
Salonen (Sep 3, 4). the Royal 
Concertgebouw Orchestra 
conducted by Riccardo Chailly 
(Sep 5), the BBC Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by 
Andrew Davis (Sep 7), and the 
Chicago Symphony 1 
conducted by Daniel 
Barenboim (Sep 11, 12). The 
Gewandhausorchester Leipzig 
will visit toe Festival for the 
first time, with conductor 
Herbert Blomstedt (Sep 8, 9). 
The Vienna Philharmonic will 
give the final three concerts, 
conducted by Lorte Maazel in 
symphonies by Mozart, 
Bruckner, Sibelius and Mahler. 

• Oboe player Heinz Holiiger 
is the festival's composer in 
residence. 

• Daniel Barenboim and 
James Levine will conduct toe 
Bayreuth Festival in two 
Wagner concerts (Aug 30, 31). 
The Salzburg Festival brings 
Messiaen's ‘'Scenes 
franciscaines”, conducted by 
Kent Nagano (Sep 1). 


■ MADRID 

CONCERTS 
Auditorio Naclonal 
Tel: 34-1-337 0100 
Pierre Boulez conducts the 
London Symphony Orchestra 
in works by Bartok, 
Schoenberg, Carter and 
Debussy (Mar 14), and works 
by Ravel. Carter. Stravinsky 
and Prokofiev (Mar 18). 


■ MANCHESTER 

CONCERTS 
Bridgewater Hafi 
Tel: 44-161-950 OOOO 

• Valery Gergiev conducts 
toe Kirov Orchestra in an 
all-Russian programme in toe 
first concert of a UK tour; 

Jan 27 

• Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra: conducted by 
Riccardo Muti; Feb 23 


■ MILAN 

OPERA 

Teatro alia Scala 
Tet 39-2-88791 

• Rota's II Cappeito di Pagtia 
di Firenze is conducted by 
Bruno Campanella in a 
staging by Pier Luigi Pizzi (Jan 
15). Roberto De Simone's 
staging of Die ZaubertiSte is 
conducted by Riccardo Muti 
(Feb 3). Linda di Cfcamoumx is 
staged by August Everding in 
a co-production with Vienna 
Staatsoper, and conducted by 
Roberto Abbado (Apr 1). 
Donald Runnlcles conducts 
Pier 1 AID'S stagirw of Der 
FreischQtz (May Ti Riccardo 
Muti conducts Liliana CavanTs 
production of Manon Lascaut 
(Jun 5). Gianlulgi Gelmetti 
conducts Lucreda Borgia in a 
staging by Hugo De Ana (Jul 
6). Massimo Zanetti conducts 
L' ETisir d' Amors in a staging 
by Ugo Chtti, with Marieila 
Devia in the role of Adina. The 
first performance is Oct 15. 

• The Mariinsky Theatre of 
St Petersburg brings a 
production of Mussorgsky's 
opera Kovancina, conducted 
by Valery Gergiev In a staging 
by Fedor Lopukhov, with 
designs by Fedor Fedorovski 

■ (from Mar 3). 


■ MUNICH 

DANCE 

Bayerisches Staatsballett 
Tel: 49-89-2185 1920 
Patrice Bart's staging of La 


■ PARIS 

CONCERTS 
Salle Pleyd 

Tel: 33-1-4561 6589 
Conductors of the Orchestra 
de Paris include Emmanuel 
Krtvine (Jan 7, S); Gilbert 
Varga, who conducts a 
programme of works by 
Strauss, Kancheli and Dvorak, 
with cellist Mstislav 
Rostropovich (Jan 21 , 22); 
Carlo Maria Giulini (Jan 28, 

29, 31); Theodor Guschlbauer 
(Feb 5, fi); Christoph von 
Dohnfinyl, who conducts two 
different programmes (Feb 11, 
12, and 18, 19); Leif 
Segerstam, who conducts a 
programme of works by 
Segerstam and Sibelius (Feb 
25, 26); Matthias Bamert, who 
conducts works by Elliott 
Carter, Mozart and Prokofiev 
(Mar 4, 5); Semyon Bychkov, 


Bayadere opens in March. A 
new work by choreographer 
Jens Oetberg and Da vide 
Bombana Is premiered in 
June. There are performance s 
of Die Kamelienaame, by John 
Neumeier, new in November 
last year, from January 
through July. 

OPERA 

Bayerische Staatsoper 
Tel: 49-89-2185 1920 
Michael Tippett's The 
Midsummer Marriage receives 
its Munich premiere on Feb 25 
unto a cast including Alison 
HagJey and Philip Lang ridge 
conducted by Mark Elder. 
Manfred Trojahn's Wes ihr 
woitt opens m May, 
conducted Michael Boder in a 
staging by Peter Mussbach. In 
June Peter Konwitschny's new 
production of Tristan and 
Isolde Is conducted by Zubin 
Mehta. Repertory includes 
Aida, Le nozze di Figaro, Peter 
Grimes, Bektra, Madama 
Butterfly, La Traviata and 
Macbeth. 


m NEW YORK 

CONCERTS 
Carnegie Hall 
Tel: 1-212-247 7800 
www.camegiehall.org 

• Vienna Philharmonic: 
conducted by Riccardo Muti 
in works by Hindemith and 
Brahms; Mar 1 

• Russian National 
Orchestra: conducted by 
Mikhail Pletnev in an 
all-Russian programme; 

Mar 19 

• San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra: conducted by 
Michael Tilson Thomas; Mar 
12, 13 

DANCE 

New York City BaBet, New 
York State Theater 
Tel: 1-212-870 5570 
The winter season continues 
with further performances of 
The Ndtoacker, and assorted 
mixed programmes until Mar 
1. There are Robbins, 
Balanchine and “New 
Generation” programmes, with 
two new works premiered on 
Jan 22 

OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera, Lincoln 
Center 

Tel: 1-212-362 6000 
www.metopera.org 

The first new production to 
open in 1998 te John Cox's 
staging of Capriccio (Jan 9). 
There are further 
performances of Cesare 
Levi's staging of La 
Cenerentota, new in October 
last year (Jan 15, 20, 24), and 
The Rake s Progress, staged 

S f Jonathan Miller, new in 
ovember (Jan 13, 17). Elijah 
Moshinsky's new production 
of Samson ef Dal Ha. by 
Saint-Sa&ns, opens on Feb 
13, wtth designs by Richard 
Hudson. The season's last 
new production is Lohengrin, 
with which director Robert 
Wilson makes his Met Opera 
debut on Mar 9. 

New York City Opera, New 
York State Theater 

Tel: 1-212-870 5570 
www.nycopera.com 
Premiered In Santa Fe in 
1996, Tobias Picker's opera 
Emmeline is presented in a 
new production by Francesca 
ZambeUo, with sets by Robert 
Israel The cast includes 
Patricia Racette and toe 
conductor is George Manahan 
lar 31). A new production of 
iritten’s Paul Btinyan. 
directed by Mark Lamos and 
conducted by Stewart 
Robertson opens cm Apr 9. 


who conducts a concert 
performance of Strauss's 
EJektra (Mar 12, 15), and 
Mahler's Symphony No. 2. 
(Mar 18, 19.21); Paul Daniel 
lar 25, 26); Yuri Ahronovitch 
jr 1. 2); Frans BrGggen, 

- conducts two 
grammes (Apr 8. 9 and 22. 
Kurt Sanderilng (Apr 29, 
and Sytvain Cambrefing 
(Jun 3, 4). 

ThdStre des Champs 
Elys6es 

Tel: 33-1-49525050 

• Russian State Symphony 
Orchestra: conducted by 
Evgeny Svetlanov in works by 
Sibelius and Stravinsky; 

Jan 20 

• Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra: conducted by Lorin 
Maazel in works by Schubert, 
Maazel and Ravel (Jan 14); by 
Zubin Mehta in works by 
Weber, Mozart and Mahler 
(Apr 24); and by Seiji Ozawa 
In works by Brahms and 
Stravinsky (May 26). 

• Orchestra des 
Champs-Elysees: conducted 
by Philippe Herreweghe in 

works by Schumann (Feb 11). 
Beethoven (Mar 13), and a 
gramme of works by 
fioz and Schumann (Jun 5). 

• Boston Symphony 
Orchestra: conducted by Seiji 
Ozawa in works by 
MahlerMar 20, 21 

• Budapest Festival 
Orchestra: conducted by IvAn 
Fischer in works by Liszt, 
Wagner and Strauss; Mar 
16, 17 

• Cecilia Bartoli: recital of 
works by Rossini and Ravel, 
with the Orchestra National de 
France conducted by Charles 
Dutort; Apr 25 

• Orchestra de Paris: 
conducted by Louis Langree 
in works by Schubert and 
Faure; Jun 8 

DANCE 

Ballet de I’Opdra, Palais 
Gamier 

Tel: 33-1-4473 1300 
in January the Merce 
Cunningham Dance Company 
brings two different 
programmes. On Feb 10 an 
Opera 80th birthday gala 
tribute to Yvette Chauvite 
Includes the first performance 
of a new staging of Giselle. In 
March a new ballet by Angelin 
Preljocaj is premiered. In June 
and July there are 
performances of Don Quixote, 
Romdo et Juliette and 
L’Hlstoire de Manon. 

OPERA 

Op£ra National de Paris 
Tel: 33-1-4343 9696 
www.opare-de--paris.fr 

• At the Opera Bastille there 
are further performances of 
Jonathan Miller’s new 
production of La Traviata, with 
Angela Gheorghiu, conducted 
by James Conlon. A new 
production of Tristan und 
Isolde opens in February, 
conducted by James ConJon 
and directed by Stein Winge. 
On Apr 8 Berg’s Lulu opens In 
a new production by Willy 
Decker, conducted by Dennis 
Russell Davies. The world 
premiere of Philippe Ffeneton’s 
opera Salammo is on May 16. 
Gary Bertfni conducts a 
staging by Francesca 
Zambello, designed by Robert 
Isra&l. Repertory includes 
Tosca, Carmen, Billy Budd, 
Eugene Onegin, Norma, and 
Manon. 

• Andrei Serban's new 
production of Rossini’s 
L’ftaiiana In Algeri opens at 
toe Palais Gamier on Apr 6, 
conducted by Bruno 
Campanella with a cast 
including Samuel Ramey. 


■ ROME 

OPERA 

Teatro dell' Opera 
Tel: 39-6-481601 
w ww.themix.lt 
A new production of La 
Favorite by Beni Montresor 
opens on Feb 20, conducted 
by Frederic Chaslin. On Apr 
26 Bernard Haitink conducts 
the Covent Garden production 
of Parsifal, with a cast 
including Placid o Domingo 
and John Tomlinson. 


■ SANTA FE 

OPERA 

Santa Fe Opera 
Tel: 1-505-986 5900 
www^antafeopera.org 
The season at the newly 
renovated theatre opens on 
July 3, with a revival of John 
Copley's production of 
Puccini’s Madama Butterfly 
conducted by John Crosby. 
The first new production orf 
toe season is Jonathan 
Miller’s The Magic Flute (Jul 
4). A new production of 
Beatrice and Benedict, 
directed by Tim Albery and 
conducted by Edo de Waart, 
opens on Jul 18. The 
American premiere of Ingvar 
Udhoim's opera A Dream 
Ptay, based on Strindberg's 


play, opens on August 1, in a 
staging by Colin Graham, 
conducted by Hal France in 
his Santa Fe debut 


■ STOCKHOLM 

Cultural Capital of Europe 
Tel: 46-8-457 0000 
www. stockholm98.se 

DANCE 

• The Stockholm Royal 
Ballet bids farewell to prima 
ballerina Anneli AJhanko in a 
gala on /tor 8, at the Royal 

Swedish Opera 

• International Dance Day, 
Apr 29. includes performances 
by the Royal Swedish Ballet at 
the House of Dance 

• Pina Bausch and the 
Tanztheater Wuppertal, at the 
House of Dance; Aug 21-23. 
28-30 

OPERA 

• The world premiere of a 
new opera, Marie Antoinette 
and Her Love for Axel von 
Fersen. by Daniel Bortz, is 
performed by the Swedish 
Foikopera on Jan 24. The 
libretto is by Claes Fellbom, 
who also directs. The 
conductor is Kerstin Nerbe. 

• New production of Otello 
staged by Johannes Schaaf, 
at toe Royal Opera House 
from Apr 9 

• Deutsche Oper Berlin in 
TannhSuser, conducted by Jifi 
Kout In a staging by Gbtz 
Friedrich, at toe Royal Opera 
House; May 7. 9. 12 

• The festival season at 
Drottningholm features works 
by Gluck conducted by Arnold 
Ostman. Gilbert Blin’s 1992 
production of Orpheus and 
Eurydice opens Jun 26. A new 
production of Alceste opens 
Jul 17, and there are concert 
performances of Paris and 
Helena from Jul 27. 

Stockholm Opera brings a 
production of Don Juan, from 
Aug 27 

• World premiere of The 
City, a new opera by Sven 
David SandstrOm, at toe Royal 
Opera House on Sep 12. The 
leading roles are performed by 
Loa Falkman and Ann Sofia 
von Otter. Leif Segerstam 
conducts a staging by Lars 
RudoHsson. 


■ TOKYO 

CONCERTS/OPERA 

• In Jan and Feb Deutsche 
Oper can be seen at several 
venues. On Jan 28 Christian 
Thielemann conducts Gbtz 
Friedrich's production of Der 
Fliegende Hollander at the 
Bunka Kaikan (81-3-3828 
2111). Tannhduser opens on 
Feb 5 at the NHK HalL 

The Deutsche Oper Orchestra 
gives concerts conducted by 
Christian Thielemann(Feb 3, 

12) and Dietrich 
Fischer-Dieskau (Feb 6). at 
Suntory Hail (81-3-3289 9999). 

• The London Symphony 
Orchestra visits Japan in May. 
There are concerts at the 
Tokyo Opera City Concert Hall 
on May 17, and at Suntory 
Hall on May 19 and 24. The 
conductor is Sir Colin 

Davis. 


■ WASHINGTON 

OPERA 

Washington Opera, Kennedy 
Center 

Tel: 1-202-295 2400 
www.dc-opera.org 

• Emilio Sagi's staging of 
Vh/es' Dona Frandsquita 
arrives at the Elsenhower 
Theater on Jan 15. The 
conductor is Miguel Roa. La 
Pondine opens at the Opera 
House in a new, 
co-production wtth the Oper 
der Bundesstadt, Bonn. 
Emmanuel Villaume conducts 
a staging by Marta Domingo. 
The fast night is Feb 28. C 
Elisir d' Amora opens at the 
Eisenhower Theater on Jan 4, 
conducted by John Keenan in 
a staging by Stephen Lawless. 
A revival of Sonja Frisetl’s 
production of The Magic Flute 
opens at the Eisenhower 
Theater on Jan 7. The 
conductor is Heinz Fricke. 
Jean-Pie rre Ponnelle's 1985 
production of Don Giovanni is 
revived at toe Opera House In 
March, conducted by Heinz 
Fricke and directed by 
Matthew Lata. The final 
opening of toe season is The 
Dangerous Liaisons, a 
collaboration between 
composer Conrad Susa and 
librettist Philip Litteil. This San 
Francisco Opera production, 
premiered in 1994, is 
conducted by Anne Manson 
and directed by Colin 
Graham. The first night is Mar 
12, at the Opera House. 

• Samuel Ramey gives two 
recitals at toe Opera House 
on Feb 18 and 22 
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FINANCIAL TIMES WEEKEND J ANUARY 3/JANUARY 41998 


Exhibitions 


The Iberians: transferring from 
Barcelona; May 14 to Aug 23 


AMSTERDAM 


Rijfcsmuseum 
7efr 31-20-673 2121 
9 On Country Roacfs and 
Fields: Dutch landscape 
□alnting: continuing to Mar 3 

IT n rL.— - Nu ArJrfsr 


Drawings from the Golden 
e: Apr 25 to Jut 12 


Age; Apr 25 to Jut 12 

• Bdiange: An 
Unconventional Etcher. 
Retrospective of the 1 7th 
century Alsace artist; Aug 22 
to Oct 18 

• Van Gogh in the 
Rijksmuseum: during the 
period of the Van Gogh 
Museum’s closure; Sep 19 to 
Mar '99 

<B Japanese Scrolls: 40 works 
from the collection of the 
Kumamoto Prefectural 
Museum of Art in Japan; Oct 
17 to Jan '99 

• The Festival of 

Lithography; celebration of the 
200th anniversary of the 
discovery of lithography; Oct 

24 to Jan 10 

• Shakudo: display of Asiatic 
objects imported by the Dutch 
East India Company; Nov 28 


contemporaries of the 
Phoenicians and the Greeks, 
the Iberians lived on the west 
of the Mediterranean bowl. 
Some of the 350 objects 
included in this display have 
never before been removed 
from the sites of their 
excavation; Jan 30 to tor 12 
• 1 898, Fin de Sects Spam; 
Daily Life (see Madrid); May 1 
to Jul 1 


FundaciO Joan Mini 

Tel: 34-3-329 1908 
www.bcn.5mtf0.es 
Alexander Calder centenary 
celebration of work by the 
maker of mobiles. The show 
focuses on his close 
relationship with Mini; 
continuing to Feb 15 


BERLIN 


Nafionalgalerie, Hamburger 
Bahnhof 

Tel: 49-30-397 8340 


Sigmar Polke: The Three Lies 

of Painting. Retrospective 


to Apr ’99 
• Adriaen de Vries 
(1566-1626): Imperial Sculptor. 
Around 40 bronzes by the 
Dutch sculptor. Highlights 
include the fountain statues 
from the gardens of the 
Swedish palace of 
Drottnlngholm, reconstructed 
in the museum's Gallery of 
Honour Dec 12 to Mar ’99 


of Painting. Retrospective 
documenting Polke's work 
from 1962 to the present. 
Previously seen In Bonn; 
continuing to Feb 15 


Stedefljk Museum 
Tel: 31-20-573 2737 
www.stedetijk.nl 

9 Stuart Davis (1894-1964): 


Neue Nationalgalerie 
Tel: 49-30-266 2685 
9 Arnold Bfickfln. Giorgio de 
Chirico, Max Ernst Voyage 
into the Unknown. 130 
paintings, collages and 
sketches; May 21 to Aug 10 
• Gauguin: Paradise Lost 
Oct 30 to Jan '99 


BILBAO 


selection of paintings by the 
American precursor of Pop 
art; Jan 31 to Mar 29 

• Jonathan Lasker paintings; 
Feb 7 to Apr 19 

• Bill Viola- selection of 
works by the video installation 
artist; Sep 12 to Nov 8 


Guggenheim Museum 
Tel: 34-4-423 2 799 
www.guggenheim. org 
China - 5,000 Years: 
transferring from New York; 
Jul 1 to Sep 1 


Van Gogh Museum 

Tel: 31-20-570 5200 
9 Utagawa KurH yoshi 
(1797-1861): Prints and 
Paintings: Jan 30 to Apr 5 
• The Age of Rossetti, 
Burne-Jones and Watts: 
Symbolism in Britain 
1860-1910. Previously seen in 
London and Munich; May 15 
to Aug 30 


■ BIRMINGHAM 

Birmingham Museums and 
Art Gallery 
Tel: 44-121-235 2834 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones: 
more than 200 works by the 
Pre-Raphaelite. The exhibition 
arrives from New York, and 
will travel to Paris; Oct 17 to 
Jan ’99 


BARCELONA 


BONN 


Fundactd "la Caixa" 
Tel: 34-3-207 7475 
• The Iberians: 


1998 BATH International 
MUSIC FESTIVAL, s to a, 

17 days of the world's best music 



Highlights indude 


Bournemouth Symphony Orchestra 
Moscow Soloists • Evelyn Glennie 
Gabrieli Consort * King's Consort 
King's Singers * Kronas Quartet 
Lindsay Quartet * Richard Goode 
Steve Mardand Band 
Willard White * Yuri Bashmet 


Clerical Medical jazz 
Weekend 
May 22 to 24 

Contemporary Music 


emporary i 
Weekend 
May 29 to 3 1 


Bath Nj 
Festivals 


Tickets & Brochures 
2 Church Street, Abbey Green 
Bath BA 1 INL 


Box Office 


iei+44 (0) 1225 463362 

Fax --44 i'0; 1225 3 ! 037“ 



ALDEBURGH 


51st 

FESTIVAL of MUSIC 
and the ARTS 

12-28 June 1998 


Highlights include fully-staged performances of 
Brittens A Midsummer Night's Dream and a world 
premiere from Peter Lieberson 


Artists appearing Include Dawn Upshaw, 
Joseph Silverstein and Peter Serkin 


World premiere of Deidre Grib’otn's and Sharman 
MacDonald’s opera Hey Persephone, co-produced by 
Almeida Opera and Aldeburgh Productions 


Booking brochure with frill details available in February 


Aldeburgh Festival Box Office 

High Street ■ Aldeburgh ■ Suffolk ■ IPI5 SAX 


BUXTON 

festival 

16-26 July 
1998 


artist in residence 

THOMAS ALLEN 


BOSTON 


Museum of Fine Aits, 
Boston 

Td: 1-617-267 930Q 
A Grand Design: The Art of 
the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Second stop of a 
North American tour of 
selected objects from toe 
V&A’s collection; Feb 25 to 
May 17 


BRUSSELS 


Mus£« du Ctrrquantenaire/ 

Jubdpark Museum 

Tel: 32-2-741 7211 
9 "Come in, come In, the 
circus is about to begin”: 
tracing 200 years of the circus 
in Belgium. Includes 
photographs, costumes and 


other objects; Jun 4 to Aug 23 
• Albert and Isabella 
(1598-1621): major exhibition 
of Flemish Baroque works by 
artists including Rubens and 
Brueghel; Sep 17 to Jan '99 


CHICAGO 


Art Institute Of Chicago 
Tel: 1-312-443 3600 
www.artic.eclu 
9 Irving Perm, A Career In 
Photography: 150 prints, 

including fashion photography, 
portraits, and ethnographic 
series. Continuing to Feb 1 , 
then travelling to Europe and 
Japan 

• Baiiie: African Art/Westem 
Eyes. This first ever major 
museum show of Baufe art 
comprises around 125 works 
ranging from pottery to 
fumrture; Feb 14 to May 10 

• Japan 2000: Architecture 
for the Japanese Public; Kisho 
Kurakawa Gallery; Feb 21 to 
May 3 

• Italian Baroque Terracotta 
from the Hermitage Collection: 
35 works never before seen m 
the US, including pieces by 
Bernini and Afgarai; Feb 28 to 
May 3 

• Songs on Stone: James 
McNeill Whistler and the Art of 
Lithography. Around 200 
works by the American 
expatriate, including drawings, 
etchings and paintings. The 
exhibition will travel to Ottawa; 


May 16 to Aug 30 

• Art and Archaeology of 
Ancient West Mexico: more 
than 200 works including 
findings of recent excavations; 
Sep 12 to Dec 6 

• Julia Margaret Cameron's 

Women: 60 vintage prints of 
the Victorian photographer’s 
female subjects; Sep 19 to 
Jan 3 

• Mary Cassatt Modem 
Woman. 125 paintings, 
drawings and prints by the 
only American invited to 
exhibit In the Impressionist 
exhibitions in Parts. Closely 
associated with Degas, Monet 
and Pisano, in later life she 
became a celebrated collector 
and patron; Oct 13 to Jan *99 

• Japan 2000: Kisho 
Kurokawa. Celebration of the 
work of one of Japan's most 
distinguished architects; Kisho 
Kurokawa Gallery; Oct 17 to 
Jan *99 


Kunst- und 
AussteDungshalle der 
Bundesrepubfik Deutschland 
Tel: 49-228-917 1200 


CLEVELAND 


COPENHAGEN 


Louisiana Museum of 
Modem Art, Humletoaek 
Tel: 45-4919 0719 
www.touisiana.dk 
9 The Louisiana Exhibition: 
New art from Denmark and 
Scania; continuing to Feb 8 
• Francis Bacon: this first 


major retrospective of Bacon 
to be mounted in Scandinavia 
will indude loans from around 
the world; Jan 23 to Apr 26 


busty seen in Paris and 
ton: Oct 17 to Jan 24 


HONG KONG 


Hong Kong Museum of Art 
www,usdj)ov.hk/C£/Museurn 
National Treasures: Gems of 
China's Cultural Relics. 
Includes bronzes, jades, 
ceramics, paintings and 
tapestries, some of which 
have never travelled before; 
continuing to Mari 


LISBON 


Expo ’98 (May 22-Sep 
“100 Days Festival" mdudes 
several exhibitions at the • 
Centro Cultural de Belem. 
Curated by Neal Potter, "A 
Walk Through the Century" 
runs from Freb 12 to 21 May 
the Great Hall, hi the Upper 

Gallery “Waterproof 7 , an 
runs from Feb* 19 to May 21 


LONDON 


Barbican Art Gallery 
Tet 44-171-638 8891 
9 Shaker. The Art of 


Craftsmanship. First major 
exhibition of furniture and 


decorative arts from Mount 
Lebanon. The show traces the 
origins of the Shaker 
movement from its origins in 
late 18th century England; Jan 
22 to Apr 26, then transferring 
to Bath 

• The Art of the Harley: 30 
customised motorcycles 
provide the centrepiece of this 
display devoted to the 95 year 
history of the Hariey-Davicfeon 


Dec 13 


(see LA); Sep 


Hayward Gallery 
Tel: 44-171-261 0127 
www. hayward-gallery. 


9 Frands Bacon 0909-1992): 
The Human Body. This fbst 
major showing of Bacon in the 
UK for 10 years brings 


together important works 
dating from 1945 to the mid- 
1980s; Feb 5 to Apr 5 

• Henri Cartier-Bresson: 
Europeans. 90th birthday 
tribute to the photographer; 
Feb 5 to Apr 5 

• Antah Kapoor first major 
public show for the British 
sculptor. Indudes works In 
stone, steel, and mirrored 
metal; Apr 30 to Jun 14 

• Bruce Nauman: 
retrospective of the American 
artist transferring from Paris; 
Jui 16 to Sep 6 


National Gallery 

Tel: 44-171-839 3321 
9 Recognising Van Eyck: 
bringing together rare works 
by the 15th century master 
alongside other works; Jan 14 
to Mar 15 

• Anthony Caro at the 
National Gallery. Working after 
the Masters. Recent 
sculptures; Feb 25 to May 4 

• Henry Moore and the 
National Gallery: celebration of 
the centenary of Moore’s birth 
consisting in a selection of his 
favourites among the Gallery's 


holdings; Apr 3 to May 31 

• Masters of Light Dutch 
Painting from Utrecht in the 
Golden Age. Previously seen 
in San Francisco and 
Baltimore, this exhibition 
presents an overview of this 
centre of 17th century Dutch 
art; May 7 to Aug 2 

• Venice Through Canaletto’s 
Eyes; Jul 15 to Oct 11 


Cleveland Museum of Art 

Tel: 1-216-421 7340 
www.demusartcom 
Vatican Treasures: Early 
Christian, Renaissance and 
Baroque Art from the Papal 
Collections. Highlights Include 
the gem-encrusted Cross of 
Justm II and Caravaggio's 
masterpiece “The 
Entombment of Christ”; Feb 8 
to Apr 12 


Royal Academy of Arts 
Teh 44-171-439 7438 

• Victorian Fairy Painting: 
exploring the fascination with 
the supernatural which took 
hold of artists in Britain from 
the early 19th century. 
Continuing to Feb 8, then 
travelling to the US 

• Art Treasures of England: 
The Regional Collections. 
Display of some 500 
paintings, drawings and 
sculptures which tell the 
history of the public 
collections outside London, 
from the foundation of the first 
university museums in the 
17th century to the present 
Includes works by Canaletto, 
Turner and Francis Bacon; 

Jan 22 to Apr 13 


■ EDINBURGH 

National GaBery of Scotland 
Tel: 44-131-624 6200 
9 Discover! ng the Italian 
Baroque: The Denis Mahon 
Collection. 17th and 18th 
century paintings by Guercino 
and others; continuing to 
Feb 15 

• Turner Watercolours: 


• Holy Russia: Icons and the 
Rise of MOSCOW 1400-1600 
(see Frankfurt); Mar 19 to 
Jun 14 

• 230th Summer Exhibition; 
Jun 7 to Aug 16 

• Chagall: Love and the 
Stage. A series of mural 
paintings created for the 
theatre in Moscow form the 
centrepiece of this exhibition. 
Painted during a turbulent 
period, the recently restored 
paintings have never before 
been seen by the British 
public; Jul'2 to Oct 4 


bequeathed in 1900 by the 
Victorian collector Henry 
Vaughan, these 38 paintings 
have been exhibited annually 
for more than 90 years: to 
Jan 31 


Scottish National Gallery of 
Modem Art 

Tel: 44-131-624 6200 
Sacred and Profane: Caium 
Cotvtn. Display of 10 
specialty-commissioned works 
of “constructed photography"; 
Apr 25 to Jun 28 


FRANKFURT 


ceramics will include around 
100 pieces; Sep 17 to Jan 1 
m Charlotte Salomon: bom in 
Berlin in 1917, Salomon efied 
In Auschwitz after living in 
hiding for three years, during 
which time she produced the 
series of gouaches exhibited 
here; Oct 22 to Jan *99 


Schim KunsthaOe 
Tel: 49-69-299 8820 
Holy Russia: Icons and the 
Rise Of Moscow 1400-1600. 
50 rarely exhibited Icons lent 
by Russian museums are the 
centrepiece of this exhibition, 
which also includes 16 
manuscripts. Continuing to 
Mar 1, then transferring to 
I London 


Tate Gallery 
Tel: 44-171-887 8000 
9 Bonnard (1867-1947): 
focuses on more than 100 
works produced between the 
1890s and the 1940s, 
including landscapes, still 
fifes, and self-portraits. The 


•of this display is ManePSr^-V' 
Tamous picture of a girtwith 
her nanny with raBway in 

ftebackground; Feb 2 to- 


Mus£edu Louvre 

Tet. $8-1-4020 5151:^?+ 
awwJocJVrafrv 
• The LetnrneCcaectJorifJ 
more than 300.17th end-1 ffl 


13 to MayAV'- -v'w, 
•‘.Francesco ^aMati 
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exhibition wO) travel to New 
York; Feb 12 to May 17 

• Patrick Heron: display of 
around 80 paintings by the 
British abstract pioneer Jun 
25 to Sep 6 

• John Singer Sargent 
(1856-1925): major exhibition 
of 130 paintings Inducting late 
landscapes and Boston 
society portraits; Oct 15 to 
Jan ’99 


Victoria and Atoert Museum 

Tel: 44-171-938 8500 
9 The Power of the Poster, 
including classic images from 
the 1880s and 1890s as wed 
as contemporary work, this 
show co n centrates on the 
themes of leisure, 
propaganda, and commerce; 
Apr 9 to Jul 26 

• Aubrey Beardsley: 
celebrating the centenary of 
the death of the designer and 
illustrator, whose career was 
cut tragically short by 
consumption. Here fas 
drawings are presented in a 
context provided by books 
and prints of the period; Oct 8 
to Jan ’99 

• Grinring Gibbons and the 
Art of Carving: drawings, 
carvings and religious reliefs 
are displayed alongside the 
Cosimo panel, commissioned 
by Charles II and the 
woodcarver’s masterpiece; 
Oct 22 to Jan ’99 


LOS ANGELES 


Museum of Contemporary 
Art 

Tel: 1-213-626 6222 
www.MOCA-LA.org. 

Cindy Sherman: retrospective 
tracing the New York-based 
artist's development from the 
1970s to the present 
Continuing to Feb 1, then 
touring 


MADRID 


Fundactf “la Caixa” 

Tet 34-1-435 4833 
9 1898, Fm de Siecle Spain: 
Daily Life. Historical exhibition 
designed to reconstruct a 
picture of life in Spain at the 
end of the test century; Jan 13 
to Mar 29 

• Rembrandt The Human 
and the Natural Landscape. 

91 etchings from the 
Rembrandt House Museum; 
Feb 11 to Apr 5 

• The Photographic 
Avant-Garde In Spain: 
selection of 140 photographs 
from the period 1925-1945; 
Feb 18 to Apr 12 

• From Whistler to Sickert: 
joint retrospective of the two 
painters which alms to 
introduce their work to the 
Spanish public by contrasting 
their differences. The 
exhibition will demonstrate the 
influence of Vefazquez on 
Whistler as well as that of 
Whistler on Sickert; Mar 18 to 
May 17 


MOSCOW 


MUNICH 


Haus der Kunst 
Tel: 49-89-211270 

The Age of Rossetti, 


Burne-Jones and Watts: 
Symbolism In Britain 
1860-1910. Pre-Raphaefite 
works and works by their 
European contemporaries. 
Previously seen in London; 
Jan 30 to Apr 26 


major retrospective 
transferring from London s 
Tate Gallery; Jim 1 to Oct 1 


Villa Stuck 
Tel: 49-89-455 5510 
9 Robert WBson installation 
project; continuing to Feb 8 
• Japan: Theatre in the 
World; Mar 4 to May 24 


Pferpoint Morgan Library 
Tel: 1-212-685 0008 
9 a_k.a. Lewis Carroll: cfisplay 
of memorabilia marking toe 


centenary of the death of 
Charles L Dodgson 
(1832-1898), mathematician, 
photographer, and author of 
Alice m Wonderland; May 20 
to Aug 30 _ 

• Master Drawings from The 
State Hermitage Museum, St 
Petersburg, aid The Pushkin 
State Museum of Fine Arts, 
Moscow; Sep 25 to Jan '99 


NEW YORK 


Guggenheim Museum 
Tel: 1-212-423 3500 
www.guggenheim. org 
9 China - 5000 Years: major 
exhibition comprising more 
than 500 works of art, ranging 
from the Neolithic period to 
the modem, with traditional 
works displayed at the 
uptown museum (from Feb 6 
to Jun 3), and the modem 
section at toe Guggenheim 
Museum SoHo (from Jan 29 
to May 25). The exhibition win 
transfer to Bilbao in July 
• The Art of the Motorcycle: 
display of 90 motorcycles, 
chronicling toe most 
compelling moments in toe 
evolution of their technology 
and design; Jun 26 to Sep 12 


Whitney Museum of 
American Art 
Tet 1-212-3272801 
Mark Rothko: major 
retrospective of trie American 
abstract artist The show 
arrives from Washington and 
win travel to Paris; Sep 10 to 
Nov 29 


Metropofitan Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-212-879 5500 
www.metmuseum.org 
9 Augustin Pajou, ftoyal 
Sculptor, first retrospective 
devoted to works by toe 
French sculptor (1730-1809), 
successful in the French Royal 
Academy of Painting and 
Sculpture and a favourite of 
Louis XV and Louis XVI. 
Includes marble statues, 


portrait busts, and designs far 
toe ooera at Versailles. The 


the opera at Versailles. The 
exhibition arrives from the 
Louvre; Feb 26 to May 24 
9 When SHk Was Gold: 
Central Asian and Chinese 
Textiles. Featuring 64 precious 
textiles from toe 8th to 15 to 
centuries, including toe most 
important known “doth of 


goid". The exhibition arrives 
from Cleveland; Mar 3 to 
May 17 

• Pierre- Paul Prud’hon 
(1758-1823): first American 
retrospective of work by the 


court painter and draftsman. 
Includes 60 paintings and 100 
works on paper; Mar 10 to 
Jun 7 

• Sir Edward Burne-Jones: 
first American exhibition 
devoted to toe 19th-century 
British artist comprising more 


than 200 works indudlnja 
tapestries and jewellery, me 
exhfottion will travel to 
Birmingham and Paris; Jun 4 
to Sep 6 

• Louis Comfort Tiffany: 
celebrating the 150fo 
anniversary of the artist’s 
birth. Includes leaded-glass 


windows, lamps, furniture and 
jewellery, Jul 1 to Jan '99 


jewellery; Jul 1 to Jan '99 
• Degas Photographs: 
bringing together 35-40 
photographs, most of them 
made in the 1890s; Oct 14 to 
Jan 3 


Pushkin State Museum of 
Fine Arts 

French Master Drawings from 
toe Pierpoint Morgan Library: 
featuring drawings, 
sketchbooks and albums; Mar 
2 to May 10 


Museum of Modem Art 
Tel: 1-212-708 9480 
www.moma.org 
9 Fernand Leger. 

(1 881 -1 955) retrospective 

comprising some 220 
paintings and drawings by the 
early modernist. Previously 
seen in Paris and Madrid, the 
show will transfer to the L6ger 
museum In Blot; Feb 1 1 to 
May 27 

• Bonnard (1867-1947): 


TRAVEL 


OTTAWA 


PARIS 


Centre Georges Pompidou 
Tet 33-1-4478 1275 
www.cnac-gp.fr 
9 Bruce Nauman: spanning 
the career of the American 
artist, b.1941 , this exhibition 
focuses on his relationship 
with language; to Mar 1 
• Max Ernst (1891-1976): 
around 100 sculptures and 


paintings by the German-bom 
artist; Apr 28 to Aug 17 


worfcsbyfae greet 1 
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PRAGUE 


Gafetfe Rudotftoum 


exWbWonlfracfog the artist's ' 
tSevolaamerit since the ^ T970B; 
Jun 25 to- Aug 23 1 - ■ ■! - • 


ROME 




www.palazzanispotiJt Cl- £: . 
Fayum; Mummy PorttaHaff -’.. 
Previously shown at the 
British Museum; confapkKhtb 
Feb. 28 


■ ST' 

PETERSBURG 


State Hermitage Museum 

• Irving Penn: A Career tni;,: 
Photography; Mar 15 to May 
17, .then travelling to Germany 

• French Master Drawings 
from the Pfenxwit Morgan- 
Library. HwhBghtff indude 
works by Ctoaime and - 
Poussin; May. 8 to Juf 25 


National Gallery of Canada 
Tel: 1-613-990 1985 
Songs on Stone: James - 
McNeill Whistler and the Art of 
Lithography. Around 200 
works by the American 
expatriate; Oct 10 to Jan ’99 


Grand Palais 
Tel: 33-1-4413 1730 

• Art at toe Time of toe 
Accursed Kings: Philip the Fair 
and his Sons 1285-1328. 
Sculpture, stained glass and 
manuscripts are among the 
objects Included in this 
display of French Gothic art 
Mar 21 to Jun 30 

• Man Ray. major 
exhibition of works by the 
photographer, drawing out the 
contrasts between the 
different styles and techniques 
with which he worked; May 28 
to Jun 29 

• Lorenzo Lotto: 
■Rediscovered Master of the 
Renaissance; Oct 12 to 
Jan ’99 


Mus6e d’Art Modems de 1a 
IffOede Paris 
Tel: 33-1-5367 4000 
La Collection du Centres 
Georges Pompidou:, displayed 
here while the Centre fa 
renovated; Jun 15 to Sep 13 


Mus£e d’Orsay 

Tel: 33-1-4549 1111 

www. Musee-Orsay.fr 

Manet Monet, and toe Gare 
Saint-Lazare. The centrepiece 


STOCKHOLM 


Cultural Capita* of Europe 
Tel: 46-8-457 0000 
www^tockholm98se 


House of Sculpture 
Stockholm Sculpture 
Tri annate; inaugurating the 
new centre for sculpture, 36 
artists have been Invited to * 
exhibit their work in three . 
rounds, culminating in a . 
competition; the museum 
opens an Apr 18 


Museum of Modem Art - - 

• Wounds: Between - 
Democracy and Redemption . 
in Contemporary Art This 
inaugural exhibition at the new 
museum includes works by 
around 60 European and 
American ar tists; Feb 14 to 
Apr19 

• Jowi Mir6: Creator of New 
Worlds. Major exhibition of 
works by the great Surrealist; 
May 9 to Aug 30 


TOKYO 


Metropolitan Museum 
Masterpieces of British Art 
from the Tate GaBery; Jan 23 
to Mar 29 


TORONTO . 


Art Gallery of Ontario 
Tel: 1-416-979 6656 • 

Victorian Fairy Painting (sea 
London); Jun 10 to Sep 13- 


VDENNA. 


KunstHausWien 
Tel: 43-1-7120495 
COBRA 1948-1951: travelling 
exhibition organised to mark 
the 50th anniversary of a 
post-war group of 
experimental artists; Jan 29 to 
May 3 


Kumth i storfaches Museum 
Tel: 43-1-52524 
Pieter Brueghel and Jan 
Brueghel; comprehensive 
survey of the art of the two 
sons of Pieter Brueghel the 
Elder; continuing to Apr 14 


WASHINGTON 


National Gallery of Art 

Tet: 1-202-737 4215 
www.nga.gov 
• Lorenzo Lotto: _ : 

Rediscovered Master of the 
Renaissance. Continuing to 
Mar 1 , then travelling to 
Bergamo and Paris 
9 Alexander Calder 
(1898-1976): around 250 
works, among them some tit 
the best examples of Gaidar's 


Jeu de Paume 

Tel: 33-1-4703 1250 
In defiance of painting: “Je ne 
petes pas, je doue mes 
tableaux”, wrote Kurt 
Schwitters. This century has 
seen many artists forsake their 
brushes In favour of 'a variety 
of other implements. Bum' and 
Fontana are among the artists 
represented in this exhibition 
exploring this dimension of 
painting; May 19 to Aug 30 


formally innovative sculpture; 
Mar 29 to Jul 12 


Mar 29 to Jul 12 

• Degas at the Races: horse 
racing, like the ballet, was an 
important and longstanding 
theme In Degas' work- This 
display comprises 100 
variations on tote theme: 40 
paintings, and pastels, plus 
drawings, prints, and 
sculptures; Apr 12 to Jul 12 

• Mark Rothkoc major - 
retrospective of the. American 
abstract artist Including loans 
from Europe and Japan. The 
show win travel to New York 
and Paris; May 3 to Aug 16 

• Artists ana fr»e • 
Avant-Garde Theater in Paris; 
Jun 7 to Sep 7- 

9 Manet, Monet, arid the 
Gare Satet-Lazare (see Paris); 
Jun 14 to Sep 20 


Compiled by Susanna Rustic 
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A health farm is not just for the acarrad and wounded; ft is a placa to feel 
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P^trap Aspdstf^ visit to a health farm convinced him that life need not be competitive - until the drive home 
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nless you. Have 
been very un- 
lucky with 
yoor physical 
health, or live 
near the^ proposed site oif a 
nuclear power station, you 
will not have heard too 

- much of toxins, Bui here is a 
funny, thing: stay. ...in .“the 
snug, wholesome surrounds 
of a health farm for a couple 
of days, and the . nasty UtOe 
ward win Seep cropping up. 

‘ Our. bodies, it seems, are 

full of They enter our 
bloodstream through .illness, 
stress, - anxiety. ' fatigue, 
exhaust fumes, -central heat- 
ing. air .conditioning, alco- 
hol tobacco, poor, dkg, poor 
posture, poor ^elf-esteem; in 
short, .through , hvipg in_the. 

: . modem. world. ' .-v - ; 

So it war time to' remove 
these poisons; I booked ' Into 
Renlbw Orange, one of the 

best-established ; -^health 

Janus in Britain, ind got to 
work on my .seemin^y con-, 
taminated body. What better. 

" time than .the 'hysterical, 

fover-ind.ulgenfpre-Christ- 
mas period?, .! - 

• •:• A stroll through, the'-colfi- 
dors of this; grand r Geargian 
. TTiangiri n ponfirmed I wds ln- 
the right p!ace;_ the picture 
gallery of celetoity patrons 
tucked behind the reception 
area included, characters’ 
who would figure promi- 
nently in any respectable 
history of detoxification. 

Smiling .wanly .from one .- . . . 

comer was the -g randfather , such -whimsical reflections, 
of them all, GecigeBest; soo- A health farm is not just far 
her and drinking legend- His- toe scarred and wounded; it 
portrait, -less puffy-faced is a place to feel precious, 
ffaan i ratal fart emphaficflDy . posftivg-and pJUDpered. My 
not the man ' whose wispy first appointment was far a 
g*>nT os ^cgttored exp onents , fall body .xn as s a gie and facial. 

- gtrudt a poignaht notei'why . straight after j itnch. I3ils felt discovery that the A chflles 

was^jr fimt^toleht so irften, heavenly- after a vexing tendon is an unjustly 
and-W qaidklyr turned- -Jd' - dri^e vp tfee . At tow lights, neglected - region of the 
tnvmg? : >■: . / ■ -, mrftow mtoric. . scented ops human body, and to advise 

. B^.toer^ Was r^ tlme'for khd. of course, that word; that If you can find anyone 

i '- ■'■■■-' -'■ • tn'w rf gentle pressure on 

your (closed). eyelids, urge 



‘My first a ppointment was for a tacfaS; this felt heavenly after a vexing drive up the A1* 


“This will get rid of all those 
toxins. Just try to relax." 

- Relax I did, easily; custom- 
ary British reserve over 
physical frankness prevents 
me &om identifying high- 
lights; suffice to record my 
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them to do so right now. 

Cleansed, toned, moist- 
urised and half-asleep, X 
retreated to my grand, high- 
ceilinged room to watch the 
sunset I was deep to the twi- 
Iight zone wben my second 
appointment came round: an 
hour of thalassotherapy;. I 
thought I -knew all about 
this: thalassa is Greek for 
the sea, and I have never 
found any therapy more 
bracing than tossing my 
clothes to one skto and div- 
ing into the Aegean. 

But this was wishful 
thinking . This version of 
thalassotherapy involved 
being smeared all over with 
a mud-green substance 
alleged to be seaweed. - 
wrapped in a plastic film, 
and covered with blankets. I 


was then left for 20 not 
entirely pleasant minutes, 
before being hosed down 
(memories of the nuclear 
decontamination scenes in 
SUkwood) and placed into a 
large bath to have my mus- 
cles pummelled by a water 
jet, just to blast away the 
you-know-whats. I was be- 
ginning to feel sorry for 
them. 

I was, however, undeni- 
ably relaxed. Some more 
quality down-time with a 
book in my room, and there 
.was just enough time for a 
jog in the gym before dinner. 

I discovered that it was 
the pace of life in a. health 
farm which was as reviving 
as any of the single treat- 
ments; I soon fell into a lei- 
surely rhythm which alter- 
nated between catnaps, hard 
exercise and pampering ses- 
sions- This marie a striking 
change from my ng»al trian- 
gle of daily activities - 
espressos, glasses of wine, 
staring at a screen for hours 
on end - and made me feel 
better surprisingly quickly. 

1 was expecting high ascet- 
icism at. dinner, but was 
pleasantly confounded: a 
three-course meal, no less, 
with wine offered as an 


option. Food is only a pre- 
occupation for some of the 
residents. A truly frighten- 
ing detox diet - "No starter. 
Unlimited amount of 
undressed salad. No accom- 
paniment. A roll [dryr ' is 
offered, but most people 
tucked in heartily, even a 
little manically. There is no 
eating between meals, unless 
you deliberately order a slice 
of carrot cake at a coffee 
point, which is a hopeless 
admission of weak will (but 
it teas rather good). 

Breakfast the following 
morning featured rather too 
much fruit and fibre for my 
tastes, not a pain-aux-ndsms 
in sight, but a tennis coach- 
ing session in mid-morning 
of a radiantly sunny day. 
watched by some malinger- 
ing swans and geese, sent 
my spirits soaring. I man- 
aged to hit a perfect top-spin 
backhand down the line (just 
the one) and felt that rare 
sense of oneness with the 
physical world that accom- 
panies any fleeting moment 
of true co-ordination. 

So it was with some sense 
of achievement that I sat 
down to a neck-and-shoul- 
ders massage and some fris- 
sons with my scalp in the 
afternoon. Scalp massage is 
a curiously unappealing 
business; my cranium was 
poked and squeezed like an 
unyielding coconut, points 
along the centre of my skull 
were pressed as if primed to 
open some trapdoor to the 
recesses of my brain. 

There was not a toxin left 
in me by now, but after din- 
ner, 1 could not resist a late- 
evening “twilight aromather- 


apy" session. I told my ther- 
apist that I was feeling suffi- 
ciently relaxed already, but 
no matter; more exotic oils, 
ambient music and straight 
to bed. where I fell into the 
deepest of sleeps. Hie relax- 
ing oil? The physical exer- 
tions of the tennis and gym 
sessions? The fresh air? 

It did not really matter. 
The human body is too com- 
plicated for us to ascribe cer- 
tain cause-and-effect rela- 
tionships with any certainty. 
But I did find out that if you 
bombard it with good things 
from morning till night, it 
will respond with delight 

On my final morning, just 
before departure. I sat in on 


my first ever yoga session. 
As someone who does not 
feel the need to stretch a 
muscle unless it clinches a 
winning voDey or causes a 
goal to be scored, this was 
all rather mysterious to me. 
“This is not a competition; 
life is not a competition." 
announced the pliable sage 
at the head of the class, and 
I instantly attempted to 
stretch further than anyone. 
This. I was told, was a com- 
mon male reaction, and 
decidedly atavistic. 

Only one thought tossed 
round my mind as I drove 
back home a couple of hours 
later tell that to the rest of 
the Al. 


Style 
in the 


firing 

line 


S hooting times are 
here again ... or 
to be more 
accurate, are still 

with ns. 

Those for whom winter 
isn’t winter without their 
favourite field sport, and 
who are in need of some 
new kit, might like to 
know about the “Original 
Shotgun Sling” and 
“Original Cartridge 
Pockets" made by Charles 
W.G. Hadcock. a sculptor 
with a passion for 
shooting. 

Hadcock takes English 
leather and fashions it 
into toe accoutrements 
needed for his favourite 
hobby with a great deal of 
love and care. Any 
shooting man who wants 
something that doesn’t 
come straight off a 
production line might 
like to look at his 


wares. 

The gunslinger fits 
almost all gun sizes and 
can fit either side-by-side 
barrels or under and over 
barrels. It is made from 
finest English leather, 
has no metal attachments 
or buckles (which might 
chafe or rub), has a 
shaped shoulder strap to 
make it comfortable to 
wear and it can be easily 
removed to fit in a jacket 


pocket It costs £23.50 
(plus postage and 
packing). 

Charles W.G. Hadcock 
also makes cartridge 
pockets, which attach to a 
belt and therefore fit 
around the hip - this 
means the shoulders are 
free to move easily. Also 
made from fine quality 
English leather and 


hand-made in 
Bermondsey (nice to 
think there are good 
things still being made in 
the traditional 
workshops), each pocket 
holds 75 cartridges. 
Together with a belt (also 
made from fine leather), 
they are £95. 

Both are available only 
by mail order from 
Charles W.G. Hadcock, 87 
Pages Walk, Bermondsey, 
London SEl 4HD. Tel: 
0171-407 1633. 

The sculptor seems to 
be one of that happy 
breed who is able to fund 
one passion with the 
proceeds of another. 


Lucia v. d. Post 
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RESOLUTION 


Do you promise youiself you'll get into shape every 
Januaiy, but find it hard to stick to your resolution? 
if so, and you're realty serious about trimming down and 
shaping up, there is only one solution - try a NordicTrack 
total body exerciser. 

No gym, no travel, no rain, no hassles - just pure exercise. 
Exercise that will rase your energy levels, bum . _ 
excess calories and make you look and feel 
better than you have for years. 

In as little as three 30 minute sessions per week, 
our total body exercisers offer a superior workout 
that will trim and tone all the major musde 
groups in your body. . ; - r _. 


It’s the ample solution to 
a healthy resolution. 
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Fashion 


Texture, fabric 


and colour 


where east 


meets west 


Christina Kim is a Korean American from Los 
Angeles. Brenda Polan discovers that her clothes 
draw inspiration from many different sources 



Left to right . . y, 

□ Mica saver ruffle cardigan, £145, and Hibiscus siBc face-trimmed camisole, 
£80. Long gold neckpiece, £16250, by Tateosstan from Harrods 

□ Dragonfly Tibetan silk top, £205, Beetle silk tonic camisole, £80, and .. .. 
Dragonfly long sttk side-split skirt, £230 

□ Moth lace-edged sOk sfip dress, £155, and Jasmine silk sleeveless top; 
£135 

□ Aurora short silk sGp dress, £120, under cotton/siik print Fraulein dress, 
£190. White leather five-strap thong sandals, £185, by Jimmy Ctioo - 


All clothes by Dosa from Browns, 27 South Molton Street, London W1; 
tel; 0171-491 7833 

Jimmy Choo, 20 Motcomb Street, London SW1; tel: 0171-235 6008 • 

Tateossian maO order tel: 0171-351 5671 

Harrods, Knightsb ridge, London SW1; tel: 0171-730 1234 


Photography. Wendy Carrig 
Styfist Linda Learning 

Hair and Make-up: Sally Kvalh&m for Jo Hansford 
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S ome women walk 
into a room and 
change your whole 
idea of what you 
want to look like. 
Christina Kim is one. She is 
stylish in a way you have 
never thought of before and. 
on a cloudy day in London, 
it looks like the only way to 
dress. 

That's because her style 
partakes of so many differ- 
ent influences, all of them in 
tune with modem sensibility 
yet widely eclectic and 
melded together with great 
lightness of touch. 

It is luxurious and sensu- 
ous in an oriental way but as 
coolly laid-back as the west 
coast of the US. Kim’s per- 
sonal history goes a long 
way towards explaining it. 

She is a slender, youthful. 
40-year-old Korean American 
whose company, Dosa, has 
become, among design cog- 
noscenti. the label of desire. 

It produces clothes and 
borne furnishings which 
marry eastern and western 
traditions in a way that is 


not only inspired, but also 
satisfyingly logical 

She makes connections 
between fabrics and shapes 
which possibly only the 
most cultivated eye and lib- 
erated imagination could, 
but there's nothing strange 
or strenuous or artificial 
about the result. Instead, 
there's an illuminating har- 
mony. a thrilling freshness 
which opens your eyes and 
arouses your covetousness. 

Kim was bora in South 
Korea and moved, with her 
family, to Los Angeles when 
she was 15. “My mother," 
she says, “had been in the 
clothing business since I was 
five, but, when I was in 
school, I was not attracted to 
it. I studied painting and art 
history in Seattle and fought 
my destiny. It would have 
been too easy just to slip 
Into the family business. 
When you’re young you 
don't want to take the easy 
way." 

When she graduated, pim 
spent some time working for 
a designer in Italy and then. 
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in 1983, returned to the US to 
live in New York where her 
destiny caught up with her. 

"On the beaches in Italy,” 
she says, "all the men were 
wearing these colourful 
boxer shorts and I thought it 
would be great to make 
them for American women 
who were all into exercise 
and jogging around the 
streets. It was the beginning. 
It sort of took off from 
there.” 

The demand for the shorts 
meant that Kim had to move 
back to Los Angeles to take 
advantage of her mother's 
manufacturing business. She 
dates the real moment of 
Dosa's birth, however, to the 
beginning of the 1990s when 
her eye was caught by her 
tat' chi teacher's traditional 
Chinese jacket 

"I thought it looked amaz- 
ing and that gave me the 
idea to make it but using 
heavy washed linen,” she 
says. 

“I loved the idea of using a 
traditional eastern style with 
a western fabric and, it 
seems, other people did too 
because it sold phenome- 
nally well." 

Today she travels widely, 
finding fabrics, shapes and 
ideas all over the world. “I 

work with textile scholars 
and archivists, then try to 
recreate or sustain the man- 
ufacture of traditional fabric. 
You cannot tell its prove- 
nance once it is made into a 
garment. I try to ignore its 
original usage; that’s where 
the modernist influence 


sheen of fractured ice, the 
frosty fluidity of a semi-fro- 
zen sea. The colours, named 
at her request by an amused 
and flattered Clipper, are 
glacier, neve, slush, ice, floe 
and aurora. 

The shapes of the clothes 
are simple; there are crushed 
satin slip dresses trimmed 
with aged lace, tiny cropped 
Tibetan- style tops In kota 
doria. a medium-weight tra- 
ditional woven sari fabric, 
fastened with delicate ster- 
ling silver buttons, shirts 
with a fragile print on gossa- 
mer wool and soft jackets, 


She brings an 
iconoclastic, 
post- 
modernist 
approach to 
the way 
she uses 
materials 


*«JMn jFull name) 


comes in. 

“I remember causing real 
excitement among some 
Rajasthani women when I 
took their cotton-silk mix 
sari fabric and made it into 
Mexican guayabera shirts. 
They were fascinated.” 

Her inter-season “cruise” 
collection, which arrived at 
Browns in South Molton 
Street in November, takes its 
inspiration from a series or 
photographs taken by Stuart 
Clipper in Antarctica. 

The textures echo the crys- 
tal fragility of snow, the 


trousers and dresses in shot 
silk trimmed or faced with 
kota doria. 

“1 like to mix the fabrica- 
tions together in one gar- 
ment for the richness and 
the surprise," she says. “I 
always go for tonal colours 
within a collection - they 
are more atmospheric, more 
subtle. And I love fabrics 
which are sheer or semi- 
sheer, so that when you 
layer them, different colours, 
different shades, you create 
a shot effect which is a little 
mysterious." 

She does not, however, 
want to make them sound 
too pretty. “The feeling of 
my clothes is generally very 
reversible, very casual and 
just a little bit dressy. At 
present, the shapes are a 
little more body-conscious 
than I generally make." 

Her natural inclination is 
to use volume to show off 
the fabric. 

"I think my style is 


inna te,” says Kim. “My 
mother was moving house 
recently and editing her 
things. We woe looking at 
the things I bad brought 
back from Korea, clothes 
which had belonged to my 
grandmother. They were 
really simple shapes, very 
like the ones I desi gn . And 
my painting and my clothing 
really look alike. I bad a 
great professor at art school, 
Jacob Lawrence, and a few 
years ago he saw my clothes 
and said: “You are still doing 
the same thing!’ ” 

Dosa was named after 
Kim’s mother. In Korean, 
this ni cknam e means “sage”, 
a word which nicely reflects 
respect for the history of tex- 
tiles and her passion for dis- 
covering more about it 

She obviously feels, with 
many other craft-oriented 
designers, that the centuries 
of tradition associated with 
the materials she uses add 
an extra dimension to their 
beauty. But she brings a 
decidedly iconoclastic, post- 
modernist approach to the 
way she uses the materials 
made using archaic tech- 
niques. 

Both the factory in LA - 
the running of which she 
took over recently when her 
mother retired - and the 
Richard Neutra house which 
she shares with her partner 
of 11 years, Lindon Schultz, 
an architect, reflect a love of 
modernism. The Art Deco 
high-rise factory building 
dates from the 1920s, It was 
owned by United Artists and 
was, allegedly, designed by 
Charlie Chaplin. 

Dosa occupies the whole of 
the seventh floor. Kim and 
Schultz took out false ceil- 
ings and several walls to 
strip it hack to an airy, light- 
filled space. The floor is con- 
crete, the walls white stucco 
and deep windows give 
views over downtown Los 
Angeles. “Linden's taste,” 
says Kim, “is even more 
restrained than mine. He is 
very Zen meets Shaker. We 
helped each other to define 
our own styles. He helped 


me to discover the Buddhist 
side." 

The showroom area is 
cleanly minimalist, with the 
clothes collection on open 
rails and the home collection 
displayed on utilitarian 
metal tables. 

“La the showroom,” says 
Kim, “I like to show my 
inspirations either an the big 
pinboard or on the tables; I 
might, for instance, use piles 
of different coloured sugar to 
emphasise all the white and 
creamy shades of house 
linpn in my travels. I have 
noticed how sugar looks a 
different colour all over the 
world. So the house linens 
line was inspired by that In 
different fabrics, different 
textures of the same fabric, 
white is never exactly the 
same colour. In fact, in Kor- 
ean there are 30 different 
words for white.” 

Her crunchy piles of sugar 
have also inspired her high- 
summer clothing collection, 
the one she calls Chinese 
Teashop. In wonderfully con- 
trasting textures, this comes 
in an the silvery, pewtery, 
creamy and white shades as 
well as a shade of pale 
honey. She asks: “Does it 
look like jasmine which has 
been steeped in tea for too 
long? It is supposed to.” And 
she puts her hand in front of 
the lower half of her face 
and, ducking her head, 
smiles in a gesture which is 
wholly Asian. 

However, before we see 
Chinese Teashop, Browns 
and Dosa’s other London 
stockist. The Cross, will get 
spring's Entomology - or 
Bugs as, disconcertingly, 
Kim likes to call it “I have 
only just heard that every- 
one is doing butterflies for 
spring," she says. 

She, however, has done 
more than butterflies: she 
has also done beetles, drag- 
onflies. grasshoppers, moths 
and crickets. This collection, 
which features Indian silk 
brocade and Cambodian shot 
silk and organza, is richly 
coloured and contrasts the 
oil-on-water iridescence of a 
beetle's back, the fragile 
transparency of a dragon- 
fly’s wing and the powdery 
softness of a moth’s. 

Although Kim eagerly 
pulls clothes off the rails and 
layers them enticingly to 
show you how they can 
work together, each piece is 


special enough to transform 
an ensemble of more, mun- 
dane garments. She is ada- 
mant that one of the delights 
of being a designer is seeing 
haw other people use what 
you make. 

“When people wear Dosa," 
she says, “I do not want 
other people to know it is 
Dosa; I want the person 
wearing it to make it theirs. 


It should be a part of then- 
life. not dictate their life: I 
do not like outfits very 
much. They leave no roam 

for imaginat ion." . 

Since fashion at present 
does not like outfits very 
much either, it is no wander 
that Dosa is the label which 
fashion's 222 -crowd -most 
desires. It really.is the. only 
way to dress.- '- 
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P rom one side of the 
world to the other they 
'•did ■ their’ best. - But 
sometimes it wasn't 
good enough. ■- 
Nicholas. ; Lender talked to 
many -chefs/ and selected four: 
from Shropshire. London, ‘Scot- 
land and California, to tell us 
which ware their best and worst 
selling dishes of 1997: . 

Shaun Hill, . The Merchant 
Heose, Ludlow, Shropshire. Tel/ 
. fox 0168*875438.: 

“By the time anyone, like 
mys&Z has -cooked for 30 years 
most of their moire ridiculous 
combinations have passed quietly 
into oblivion; Anti, in the unreal 
world of. manuspeak, there are 
- rules and guidelines to be 
observed to giro any- new rffeft a 
chance of success. 

Most dishes sell dace you add 
wild mushrooms, basil or. olive 
oil and sales of bass ran stir-, 
prisingly be halved by the addi- 
tion of dill, a herb, which partners 
it particularly welL * 

A corollary of this, plus the 
-strength. ,of> sterling; .provided the 
catalyst -for this year’s hit and 
Bop. Scottish lobsters became 
very cheap, relatively speaking, 
because sales.' to Sp ain an d 
France . .were-, affected by 
exchange rates. 'At £5 per lb I 
could use "them an my £26 set 
menu. ■ : 

1 decided on a dish I had 
enjoyed in Tuscany which com- 
prises a bowl of tbdckish chick 
pea soup with quite a lot of 
steamed lobster and a drizzle of 
olive oil floated on top. The com- 
bination. of the earthy chick peas 
and sweetish lobster works per- 
fectly. But ho-one ordered it 1 
cooked then dumped several 
batches and the dish was a costly 
flop although it taught me that 
no soup will ever compete on 
equal price terms with a piece of 
fish or a slice of cured meat 
The biggest hit followed on 
from that - steamed lobster with 
chick pea,'cariander and olive oil 
sauce. The- same quantity of 
warm lobster, accompanied by 
rather less and slightly thicker 
chick pea pur£e; the whole fla- 
voured with a little cumin, cinna- 
mon and chopped coriander 
leaves. I -need not have bothered 
with any other starter. 

I am not sure of the moral of 
this. But 1 have set about con- 
verting other failures such as . 

. pheasant and chestnut soup with 
soft spices into pheasant "with 
chestnut and soft spices, the soup 
miraculously becoming a sauce." ': 

Samaiiitha Clark. Moro, 34/6 ’ 
Exmouth Market, Xondon ECL 
Tel 0171-833 8336. 

“Since we opened eight months 
ago our greatest hit and flop have 
been fish dishes. * 

Crab brlk with harissa has 
been consistently the most popu- 
lar with our customers who love 
the crisp warka pastry and the 
rich crab meat .flavoured and 
scented with three herbs and 
spices. 

However, because of the the ■; 



Chef David Wffeon with medafttons of monkfish and lobster with artichoke hearts and wSd mushrooms in lobster sauce 

Hits and flops of ’97 

Nicholas Lander talks to chefs about the highs and lows of the year 


length of time and patience it 
takes to make the warka pastry 
and the price of live Cornish 
crabs, it Is one of those dishes we 
only just make a profit on. But 
we believe it is worth it 

Everyone seems to love crab 
but one fish the public will not 
buy for love or money is mack- 
erel - much underrated as long 
as it is very fresh. When our 
mackerel arrive they are as stiff 
as a hoard with rigor mortis and 
glistening with every shade of sil- 
ver. purple and turquoise. 

Our recipe comes from a work- 
ers’ restaurant in Barcelona. We 
butterfly the mackerel, bone it 
and then roast it in our wood- 
burning oven having sprinkled it 
with very finely chopped garlic, 
parsley, and a wonderfully, 
smoky paprika. 

In our opinion, this is food for 
the gods but we still sell one 
mackerel to five erf every other 
fish.” - . 

L David Wilson, The Peat Inn, 
Cupar, -Scotland. Tel: 


01334-840206, fax 840530. 

“Our culinary philosophy is to 
reflect the produce of our region 
and dishes tend to evolve on this 
basis. • 

This is best demonstrated by 
two monkfish dishes, firstly ‘osso 
bucco of monkfish with root veg- 
etables, butter beans and a beef 
jus’ which we introduced in the 
spring. We tried and tested this 
in the kitchen, then on our no- 
choice lunch menu and every- 
thing looked good. We cooked the 
monkfish on the bone as if it 
were osso bucco. although the 
cooking time is obviously 
reduced. However, when we put 
it on the d la carte menu it just 
did not perform. Perhaps my 
description put people off or they 
simply did not like the idea. 

In late May, we changed the 
dish to ’ medallions of mo nkfish 
and lobster with asparagus and 
wild mushrooms In a lobster 
sauce’. This has been a huge suc- 
cess from day one and still con- 
tinues now with artichoke hearts 


to replace out-of-season aspara- 
gus. We have also had great suc- 
cess with varieties of potatoes 
not available before, including 
the salad blue which is grown 
especially for us. We are cur- 
rently testing, for the crop 
research station near Dundee, a 
potato called Phureja, one of the 
earliest Columbian varieties. 
This has a lovely yellow colour 
and fluffy centre and is excellent 
for roasting, frying, sauteeing or 
making into gaieties.” 

Cindy Pawlcyn, chef/pro- 
prietor. Mustard’s, 7399 St. 
Helena Highway, Napa. Calif- 
ornia. Tel: 707-944 1781. 

“Our biggest flop was devel- 
oped over the weekend we per- 
fected the Mint Julep cocktail 
just before the Kentucky Derby. 
The cocktail came out perfectly, 
sold well and inspired us from 
our bourbon-induced stupour. 

My pastry chef, a real bourbon 
aficionado, decided that our choc- 
olate bourbon cake (on the menu 
for 14 years) should become a 


chocolate volcano cake with mint 
julep ice cream. We took a per- 
fectly good torte recipe, reduced 
it in size to individual servings, 
filled it with ganache chocolate 
and served it warm topped with a 
really good ice cream. 

Protests were immens e violent 
and relentless. Everyone we 
served the new dessert to loved 
it; it was just the fans of the old 
one who would not be appeased. 
We acquiesced and after two 
weeks changed back. 

The biggest seller on the menu 
is - and always has been - our 
Mustard's Mongolian pork chop 
which uses a marinade I brought 
back from a trip to Beijing in 
1985. 

We had noticed that we were 
selling an awful lot so, as a joke 
take-off of McDonald’s sign 
‘almost a billion sold’, we had a 
sign printed to hang below our 
restaurant sign that said 'Mongo- 
lian Pork chops - almost a mil- 
lion sold’. Well, we doubled our 
sales...” 


Appetisers / Janets Robinson 

Temptation 
at £14.99 


F urther to our 

assessments of vintage 
ports made in the 1980s, 
Majestic announces that 
it has respectable quantities of 
some of our favourites, at 
extremely good prices, from Its 
favourite source (surely soon to 
be exhausted?), the cellars of the 
Swedish wise and spirit 
monopoly. Quarles Harris 1983 is 
just £14.99 a bottle or £7.99 a 
half, and jolly tempting it is too. 

M Our FT Insider Wine Tasting 
in early December provided a 
rare chance to taste some of 
those wines better known for 
their prices and rarity than for 
how they taste. 

The reds were particularly 
dramatic with the cult St 
Emilion La Mondotte 
emblazoned with modernity and 
the new Spanish superstar 
Dominio de Pingns quite 
extraordinary in its 
concentration and geographical 
falthftilness. 

All wines are imported - and 
most of them, alas, long since 
allocated - by Corney & Barrow 
of London EC1 (0171-251 4051). 

■ Delirious sweet wines 
abound, not least Austrian 1995s 
such as Feiler-Artinger ’ s keenly 
priced 1995 R uster Ausbrnch. 
£13.50 per half bottle from Lay & 
Wheeler of Colchester 
(01206-764446). This dearly 
demonstrates the less oxidised 
style of Ansbruch, mirroring 
similar developments over the 
Hungarian border in Tokay. 

It is a delicious wine for 
sipping now or over the next 
five years. The aridity level 
is so high that it can still 


delight at room temperature. 

More serious, and with more 
cellaring potential, is Kracher's 
extraordinary series of 
Trockenbeereuauslesen - all 15 
of them, numbered in ascending 
order of richness. 

The classically made No 15. 
Welschriesling Z wise hen den 
Seen, is just 5.1 per cent alcohol 
-after 16 months* fermentation, of 
which only a few hundred 
half-bottles were made, is an 
extraordinary, apparently 
life-giving grape extract 

No 13, Chardonnay Nouvelle 
Vague, an enormous wine 
fermented m new nnlt, was 
achieved only thanks to Alois 
Kracher's consultations with 
other great makers of sweet wine 
in Tokay, Santera es and 
Germany. Kracher wines are 
available via Noel Young near 
Cambridge (01223 844744) and 
Vin Divino of Chicago. Buy now 
as neither 1996 nor, especially, 
1997 were great boLrytis years. 

■ This year’s grape harvest is 
being lauded as one of the best 
ever in Italy, Spain and 
Portugal, with growers in 
Burgundy, Alsace and Germany 
happy yet again with wine 
qnality if not quantity. Things 
are not quite so wonderful in 
western France, on the other 
hand. In Bordeaux, there is 
already nervousness that their 
extraordinarily profitable bobble 
may have burst. Visiting wine 
merchants have been encouraged 
to taste the new wine (in stark 
contrast to the shielding of the 
-'96s from public view last 
winter) and ch&tean owners 
show every sign of trying to sell 
their 1997s as early as possible. 


Lunch for a Byer ; . r y'S^ 

The figures features prominently in the FTs Lunch fora Rver 
(E7-50 and £1(9 promotion launched next S a t u rday in FT 
Weekend. Significantly, this is the promotion's anniversary, its 
fifth appearance since the dark days of the recession in early 
1993' when 130 restaurants offered a two-course lunch for just 
EL ;• • •'*/<; • 

Next week there will be the names, adefeesses and telephone 
menbers of at least 555 restaura n t s across the UK which wdi 
be offering -great valim FT two-^couse menus. 

Of these more than 130 wfll be offering the original £5 menu - ■ 
with foe others offering menus af'£7.50 and £10, prices' which 
aUow foe more expensive restaurants to partiefoate and so 
dearly distinguishes this promotion from the pale imitations 
produced by other newspapers. 

BooUngs for FT lunches wfll be taken by participating 
restaurants from next Saturday and wflf begin on Monday 
January '12, Keep yourtBaries free. . 

• •w.i 1 - . -Nicholas Lander 
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I f only we had discov-. 
ered the country house 
hotel sooner, just imag- 
ine how many of those 
lovely houses which fell vie*, 
tim to the vandalistic zeal of 
the post-second world war 
generation might have been 
saved for posterity. ... . 

The country house hotel is 
a rather democratic instttib 
tlon too: anyone with a little 
cash (well, in' some instances 


Country House Hotels /Giles MacDonogh 

What the British can do so well 


rather a lot of cash) can 
enjoy life as it was lived on 
the great estates, in the form 
of manageable time-bites, a 
week, a weekend, a night 
Lucknam Park, in Wilt- 


The Financial Times plans 
to publish a Survey on 

Charity 

Fund 

Investment 


shire, is a typical English 
country house. It has grown 
up over the centuries, a bit 
here, a bit there; only the 
Georgians appear to have 
made a half-hearted attempt 
to lend it a modicum of for- 
mality. 

From this time are the two 

big bays, now the bar and 
dining room, and the elegant 
porte coch&re; but nothing 
has been done to dress up 
the three funny little gables 
which take the place of a 
more conventional pediment. 

The bar retains some of 
the original interior decora- 
tion. but It must have been a 
fairly modest place inside at 
least, and Lucknam Park’s 
conversion into a hotel 

brought about the instal- 
lation of a certain amount of 
unscholarly panelling. 

in the library this slight 
dodginess is compounded by 
the selection of books clearly 
bought by tfw» yard — and in 
France and Portugal. If you 
read either of those lan- 
guages they are certainly 
worth a look. Many of them 


are still upside down on the 
shelves: generally tracts on 
law and medicine. I enjoyed 
a few moments of repose 
with a Portuguese text 
book on the treatment of 
syphilis. 

The rooms have been well 
thought out. Unlike some 
modern conversions (CIGA 
hotels used to be particu- 
larly guilty of this) they 
have not applied an all-over 
decoration, but designed 
each room individually. 

The nicest are in the late 
Georgian bays, but there are 
cosy little suites in the old 
outbuildings at the back. 

To tempt the neurotic 
modern traveller there is 
naturally a gym; a torture 
chamber full of punishing 
machines, and a decent-sized 
pool. Beauty treatments are 
available, too. As this was 
otiose in my case, 1 was 
subjected to a fragrant Swed- 
ish massage and rose smell- 
ing like a tropical bouquet, 
my jet-lag allegedly behind 
me. 

Lucknam Park’s restau- 


rant has a Michelin star, and 
the hotel prides Itself on its 
food and wine list. Its repu- 
tation was made under a pre- 
vious cbef, Michael Wormer- 
sley. 

Last summer. Paul Collins 
took over behind the stoves. 
He has worked in a variety 
of places, but his mentor is 
David Cavalier, who has run 
a few top London restau- 
rants in his time. Cavalier 
used to like stacking food, 
which he embellished with 
little baroque flourishes. 

Collins goes in for a bit of 
this as well: some - 
sadly unhung - partridge 
appeared under a raviolo of 
oyster mushrooms. Beneath 
the partridge was a layer of 
rQsti covering a foundation 
of spinach. 

Other high points were a 
delicate salmon terrine flav- 
oured with saffron; some 
corn-fed chicken in a 
strongly reduced broth with 
broad beans and pungent 
morels; and the puddings. 

The pastry has improved 
since the last chef left there 


was a delicious pear torte 
totin swimming in caramel 
sauce. I was less happy with 
a rather loose millefeuiUes of 
sweetbreads where the con- 
ventional flaky pastry had 
been replaced by wafers. To 
drink I opted for the Rhone: 
Burga ud’s 1989 Cote R6tie is 
at its peak. 

Most of the diners seemed 
to belong to a moneyed, 
county set. while Sunday tea 
seemed to have attracted a 
number of ruddy-faced term- 
ers speakiug with a pro- 
nounced West Country burr. 

If you come by car, Bath is 
a quarter of an hour away, 
and the local countryside is 
studded with lovely houses 
and pretty villages. 

Even car-less and immo- 
bile as I was, there were pos- 
sibilities. Just a mile and a 
half down the hill was the 
White Hart at Ford, a 16th 
century pub which is famous 
not only for its beers but 
also for Us kitchen. 

Not all tbe items on the 
menu were that tempting. I 
noted that “roasted” (sic) 


peppers had hit rural Wilt- 
shire: it will be Thai noodles 
next. On the other hand, I 
had a near-perfect light 
country lunch of a simple 
plate of smoked venison and 


a pint of Wadworths’ 6X 
from nearby Devizes and 
returned to the city having 
experienced some of the best 
of our sleek British rurality; 
we're still a dab hand at a 
country house. 

■ Lucknam Park hotel. Col- 
erne, Wiltshire. Tel: 01225- 
742777, fax 743536. Rooms 
£130 to £5 75. For an a la carte 
dinner, assume at least £80. 
















Studies 


in an 


ancient 


landscape 


James Henderson visits Western 
Australia as part of a two-page 
special on two of the country’s 
most inaccessible regions 


I t seemed a desolate 
place at first, the Pil- 
bara region of Western 
Australia. As we drove 
through Australia’s 
unutterable north-western 
vast ness, the tarmac 
scorched a black trail 
through an Interminably flat 
landscape of spiniiex bush. 

Telephone lines looped 
repetitively on the left; occa- 
sionally an eagle's nest sat 
on the top of a pole. Emus 
picked their way about 
among the 10ft termite 
mounds, which stood like 
lone incisors. 

But it was not without 
interest, the country up 
there. Exmouth benefits 
from the lowest level of 
cloud-cover in Australia and. 
what with its fine beaches 
and sea, the area is seeing 
the beginnings of winter 
tourist traffic. 

Australia's second barrier 
reef, the Ningaloo. lies off- 
shore. coming within inches 
of the shoreline in places, 
and it is magnificent. Inland, 
oddly, the area is also home 
to some of the oldest rock in 
the world. As a rock fan, this 
was an irresistible novelty 
and it raised an irrational, 
somehow undefinable desire: 
to go there, to touch it, hug 
it. or maybe hit it. just be 
next to such old and venera- 
ble rock. 

It is normal to join, a tour 
in those parts and so we did. 
We were driven by an Aus- 
tralian. Graham, who never 
quite relaxed in the face of 
six independent wills, each 


determined to head off in a 
different direction. We were 
British, except for Rolf, a 
company executive from 
Switzerland. 

Chris was a Stockport 
County football supporter 
with a quick-fire barrack- 
room humour, and there was 
Cora, who was delightful in 
the generosity of her laugh- 
ter. It came at the slightest 
hin t of humour. Peter, her 
husband, was a former army 
officer, seemingly unfazed 
when addressed as “mate" 
and was happiest photo- 
graphing the wildlife. 

In Coral Bay, the silver 
line of the breakers hovered 
in the heat-haze on the reef. 
We loaded up in a glass-bot- 
tomed boat for a look at the 
corals, trousers rolled up 
and wading offshore to guar- 
antee ourselves a seat ahead 
of the crowds. 

The reef was as impressive 
as it was revealing: plate 
corals the size of satellite 
dishes jostled for space in a 
fearsome, forested tangle of 
lavender coral and stag- 
horns; fish that protected 
themselves from predators 
by wrapping themselves in a 
sleeping-bag of mucous; and 
parrot fish females that 
turned into dominant males 
Cone way of coping with the 
seven-year itch, I suppose). 

“Oi. I don't like the look of 
those ones much,'* said 
Chris, pointing out the tiny 
scissor-tailed sergeants, twit- 
tering black and white 
striped fish that appeared at 
regular intervals on the reel 
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In KarQini National Park, the scenery takes on the more typical signature of the flusfrafian Outback 


g uarding their patch. “Too 
much like Newcastle sup- 
porters, if you ask me." 

They turned out to be for- 
midable fighters, so aggres- 
sive that they would attack a 
submarine if it came too 
close. Later, in a dive boat, 
we went farther out Turtles 
surfaced lazily for dir, dart- 
ing off In a panic when they 
spotted the boat, dugongs 
tooled around in the shal- 
lows and we spent a short 
while stalking- a tawny nurse 
shark. 

Really though, it was 
whales we were after, and 
eventually we found a hump- 
back mother and calf with 
an accompanying nanny. We 
were able to follow them at a 
distance (sometimes as little 
as 20 yards) for half an hour 
as they swam and played, 
cruising lazily and rolling, 
surfacing to blow, taking in 
air and then disappearing 


with a slow-motjon slide of 
the tail 

After a couple of days we 
“headed bush”, inland along 
more interminable miles of 
blacktop and gravel road. 
Barely a roo stirred, but 
gradually- mountains began 
to rise from the flatness: the 
HamersJey Range. Sfratas of 
rock protruded in the hill- 
sides, beige with interposed 
fillings, like a production 
run of massive wafer bis- 
cuits. They snaked with the 
contours, curling and buck- 
ling. even twisting vertically 
in places and splaying like 
the back plates of a stego- 
saur. 

As we reached the Karijini 
National Park the scenery 
took cm the more typical sig- 
nature of the Australian 
Outback: a yellowing land- 
scape with tufted gum trees 
that stand like heads of broc- 
coli. 
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The park is known for its 
canyons and rockpools - 
real Crocodile Dundee coun- 
try this - and above them 
the sky, cloudless of course, 
was relentlessly stark and 
blue. The air was oppres- 
sively hot and somehow brit- 
tle. 


Before taking a walk into 
the canyons, the seven of us 
stood and studied the hiker’s 
che cklis t cm an information 
board. “So, have yon got 
yonr bird-tweeter then, 
Rolf?" asked Chris. 

“No, but of course I haff 
my Swiss Army knife. ..so 
we should be OK." The rock- 
faces rose around us like 
cathedral walls, with pinna- 
cles like finials and but- 
tresses that protruded as 
chunks, having been eroded 
underneath. The wafer 
brown had become a rich 
deep red, even magenta, 
with burnt black edges. The 
rock now seemed crisp, like 
the layers of mdlefeuille. its 
strata curly and buckled and 
fusing into a primeval goo. 
Graham picked up a small 
slab of stone and dropped it 
It rang like a bell. The iron 
content is so high that the 
rock has a musical quality. 


We walked Jn the shade of. 
myrtle trees, with running 
water that collected in pools 
where dragonflies hovered 
and darted among the ferns 
anH grasses. . . 

“Where's Peter?" asked 
G raham, with a note of ris- 
ing exasperation. 

“Oh, he's off stalking 
hfhicnia again," said Chris. 

Meanwhile, the rest of us 
were following the water 
into the guts of the earth, 
down an ever-narrowing 
gorge until it became a sinu- 
ous channel, smoothed by 
eons of water movement. We 
slithered over a lip with the 
aid of ropes into a huge cav- 
ernous hollow, where the 
water was caught in a rock- 
pooL I jumped in to cool off. 

The rockfaces stood sheer 
on all sides. Distant, almost 
mystically ancient names 
from British geology sprang 
to mind: cretaceous, palaeo- 


zoic and jurasfic. But at less 
-than 500m yeans old,- these 
are mere juniors by axnpari- 
son. Some of the sandstone 
iii the Pllbara is five times 
older than that. It goes by a 
suitably conclusive, name: 
Archaeici 

■ Perth is linked to a num- 
ber of airports m the PSbara : . 
Learmouth (near Exmoitdi), 
Karratha, Port Hedhmd.and 
Paraburdoo. 

■ It is usually possible to 

purchase tickets in advance 
on a G’Day Pass with Arnett 
(0181-846 9595) or Qantas' 
Boomerang ' Pass (0345- 
747767). . . 

■ James- Henderson .trav- 
elled with Design A Tour, . 
which can . be contacted on 
0061 891 44 1460, fax 0061 891 
44 2397. 

■ The Aussie Helpline can 
be reached on 0990 561 434... 

■ Main car hire c omp an ie s 
are represented at afrvpftsL 
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LISAirtcurs 

SPOTLIGHT ON LOW COST SCHEDULED FARES 


0181 506 5085 
0161 873 8030 


0141 204 4161 
0121 '236 7181 


ATLANTA 

EZH 

ORLANDO 

£274 

BOSTON 

£213 

PHILADELPHIA 

£229 

CHICAGO 

£239 

PHOENIX 

£274 

□ALLAS 

HB 

SAN FRANCISCO 

£274 

DENVER 

£274 

SARASOTA 

£344 

FORT LAUDERDALE 

£324 

TAMPA 

£Z74 

LAS VEGAS 

£274 

WASHINGTON 

£213 

MIAMI 

£274 

TORONTO 

£258 

NEW ORLEANS 

£334 

VANCOUVER 

cm 





Prices i n c 

lude 

airport taxes 
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YACHTS 


T_r 


Worid beating fares on world famous airlines! 


London 0181 506 5089 
Manchester 0161 872 4733 


Glasgow 0141 204 3094 
Birmingham 0121 200 2542 


Your oiio Mop Travel shop 
• Hotels • Insurance • Car Hire • Cruising 
See Tclctuxt p272 • Motor Homes • Tours • Weekend Breaks 

5 Text p272 


Fm mi low rural mum tram London and IncMr «fl p m nx i nh'n ton. 
C umld a ni and mjlmMl nipp l wntr may apptp Cafl for t a nd U lo nx . 


PRIVATE 
YACHT CHARTER 


Luxury crewed yachts - both sail 
and power - in (be 60- 200 ft range 
and of the very highest calibre 
available for charier Caribbean, 
Mediterranean and worldwide. 

Crestar Yachts Ltd 
Colette Street, 125 Skane Street 
London. SWIX 9 AV 
Tel: 6171 730 9962 
Fax: #171 KM 869 1 
E-mail: cn miya dita^TpaUroai 
Member of MYBA 


L U XU R Y 

S K I 


Our new brochure tnnoini a selection ■ of the 
very- best lb nadro in France. Switzerland. 
Austria and Inly. Spend 7 nights at chejpopolu 
Christiania in iihl tflseie Stun just 
between 4 Jan and 1 Feb, wish scheduled British 
Airways Sights, or choose from one of 
14 other detjefaefa] resorts. 




ITALY 


IRELAND 


iviera 
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iTUSCr 


'JY UMBRIA 


1 OcJMal rcqjhvw to In* 
Lirtu<KC Pirtmf VMbi 4 
hinAwwi Mb S huh 

■4*1? «h T. UHiro 

Supcnnr bwxWtj- 
is nc onlj deal ■dh 
tbe mum diron 
TOSCANV NOW 

Errui 1 «bi"«MCJm*J*'rai 1 

Tel 0171 272 5469 
\ Fax 0171 2 ~ 2 6 1 S -4 


LEISURE BREAKS. Setanetlng. horee 
adno. qc*. angina, halttays by boh or ar 
la Mand ATOL 3538. 015T 734530a 


SAIL IN SPLENDOUR Exduave hand 
picked seSecOon at kmay hoMay yachts 
(40 K - 100 ft) wflh experienced attentive 
crews. Caribbean Connection 01244 
355834 


LUXURY HOLIDAYS AROUND THE WORLD 

01244 897 333 

THE OLD PALACE. CHESTER CHI1RB .. 
AJSTAV1711 ATOLi685 ‘ 


CONC 



Mr 


I ST 


n 


Pr'iera 


etredts 


493 123400 



CONCORDE 
TO BARBADOS 

14 NIGHTS FROM £2380* 


PROVENCE & ST. TROPEZ Villas & 
chateaux with pools, most staffed ft 
vitage housae. Provence, ST. Ticpex. 
Cota if Ana, Dordogne, Gascony, The 
Alps a offw remans. The t»3 properties 
are in Hie French Chapters' colour 
brochure. Tel: 0171 565 3635 


▼ Hfiirt rmnhuciilB JL Oimf* 


^GfteSy CfXJrtrysxto A Coast'* 
- t he mmpfeto selection, 
rrivoto vflm, (osm^ fonTuHXBcse j 
Agrlhnlyuu npartnents and tasks 


GAMBLING 

HOLIDAYS 


GERMANY 


PROVOKE & COTE D'AZUR. Selection 
of quality properties tor 4-14 people. 
From E800 - £4000 p.w. 01 T89 402020 


ftlfel 79 J.B79S 



Say at a choice of luxury hotels and fly 
CONCORDE either to or from Barbados. 
Departures throughout die winter from 
29 November to 25 April. 


*Pricr based on 14 nights at Treasure Beech with 
a Bri tish Airways Worid TVaveOer (fight on 6 at T 
December and Concorde return an 20 or 21 Pec. 



EXCLUSIVE LUXURY VILLAS 
All are privately owned 
sleeping up .to T6 wfth 
pools and maid service.- 

villa retreat s 


Tel 01625 586586 

foot 01625 586778 


5 STAR ALL EXPENSES PAID ’ 
GAMBLING HOLIDAYS 
arranged in Tmiey. America. Romania 
«od Hungary for VJP. ptoym. 

guanmccd. Rjt further doanb. plane 
tXMUKC 
CWjBk 

UK (111478871301 
L Fax: UK (0) 19711 STUtfi 


GERMANY • Daily low cost flights and 
hotel accommodation. AS major CC. 
Gwmon Trawl Centra 0181 429 2900 
AHTA 90665 ATOL 2977 IATA 


INDIA 


H05WM TOURS AHTA V19S6 ATOL 2809 
& AITO Tnio speaafats for Germany. Al 
types ol hotdays Tel: 0116271 9922 




TUSCANY & THE AMALFI COAST, 
VBaa. fennhoueea & ap a rtments, many 
with pools, most slalfed. Tuscany. 
Umbria, Posnano A Capri, Roma. 
Fterenoe. Venice. The ban properties 
' are in ihe ludiam Chapters' colour 
brochure. Tetophone: 0171 5063636 


VIETNAM 


MAURITIUS & 
SEYCHELLES 




PARKER 


Adinwepook. nndds, h«JC«ra - 
and some hove toads courti 

01494812002 ^ 


CRUISING 


AUSTRALIA 


LUXURY CRUBES by true spMdaflats 
Sguhg sorgiiiia'iuaiiBibionBiwyeniBe. 
FREE tot. 1 CKTs rf fifes. £M$1 4450446 




ULTMATE AUSTRALIA, NOV ZEALAND A 
Hjl Drtaet •» troe qweeias tor iw tma 
pagfesMI fidwas and nfuidusty efetrad 
feneranea. Cal to receive our broghums. 
Tiwefftntf* SiaW JB23EE.ffiTAV5732 


6 VIETNAM, 

J CAMBODIA, 
f; LAOS 

IA fOR SPEQAUST ADVICE OH 

7 TAILOR MADE TRAVEL & 

t owiTYstwatoupmis 

\ CalL VIETNAM TRAVEL 

L TB; 01494 674456 

01494881631 ®S=f 


MAURITIUS 

❖ ❖ 


SEYCHELLES 

444 

Can tact the Speciaibt for your tailor 
made tnKdav 
TRISTAR TRAVEL 
0161 866 7275 


4- Corporate and mdiviiiaai 

haUdaju 

T«L-OU91 078601 
«r see onr web cdta 
Ife h nw M feHnwaUaak 

ATOL 379 


ABANDON LIFE’S STRESSES 
Caribbean Connection luxury ' viflafl,. 
moot fully staffed. Inovidual aervica. 
Superb Right value. Call row 01244 
36S540 


Kww.trtBt»rco4>t./a1irtar/ 
APIA 77854 ATOL 3371 


FORTES DU SOLEIL France - 
supnb accommodation Benalbl* 
prices. SdMorrine. Tet 01703 739«M - 



BEAUTIFUL MANOR. MOUSES & 
cottages, most staffed & with poo*. 
Northom-S central PQAtgd & Western 
Algarve. The best prepetfles ere in the 
. -Portuguese Chaptera coloor fenxhure- 
' Tetaphone :0171 5853634 . 
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W^ssic. Sut •' 

a.i.years old. 
Iftniore by con--. 

iifet. !t . 

.|?vacltu>i\ e 

:.;i c ri- - 

aftfo nfe jfo- Pi.z^ 

!!**(& _ 

■^ttpl&Zz n ccrrs "■ 
« ::/: Arj- 

£*K ?5 v cr '-- zr ~ '.'.• 

jfef 



' F'- S 1 hift-Sfit abau£as tor' 

. ^\*re-go*'Gregj~ 

f . • '•• ■ - Malone, “the mate. 

TSplrit of 

; ' ■ • J^- - ^bitesf,’'-saui . as 

- tbe prbpeHer-'jrf. the. sbiipls 
-; tender. buih^ - inefTar tiiaTly 

. frothing winte sand into the 
Padfic.i-id.foKDQ a cloudy. 
-.■'. broth.' ■'■ •'* • -* 
'£fae c . by one^ we disem-. 

. barked oyer, the JStem ^ nd 
waded aEbore^tothe rostiiDg 

- palm kttafc&V It' seined ‘an 
■bJW« i oi>mteIy ; : : ‘^ : ^oheering 
. way to arrive on Cape York, . 

. ttoeitortleaiato^ of ' 

raafafapd Attstpahit ' : ' 

Captain James Cook beat 
me ta-it, 1 however; and, as 
the memorial anueirby Pos- 
session ". rsTjfn jt explains; he 
lajd .dai3a- to^the east coast ' 
of AnstraB^in iTTO. ■.'•• 

.- L The 6dtch. preceded Mu 
by 194 years and, even after 
teis declaration; there was 
7 -little European activity tirrtfl ' 
1864 when the Queensland . 

- ■ governmeri t dTd cl d e d . to .'■ 
' establish; ,a 'settlement at 

Somerset ; on the Cape and 
appointed John Jardine its . 
' first magistrate.' 

During the following 40 
. years, lie and his aansperpe- : 
trated such. mieiiy on the 
Injfnoo, the area’s: Aborigi- 
.nal population, that nmn- . 
bers were reduced by 90 per 
cent- • 4 f J . r " ' - 

•■■■. Similar jpnjxusticses and prej- 
udice persisted well into the 
second half, of- this century, 
with a variety' dif controls 

' applied itt tbh movements of 

the Ipjirioo; the eoitilscatian, 
Of- their ’ lands and . the , 
restriction; pf their business 
activities, it -w only, in 1985 
that they were allowed to re- 
establish; seff-govemment.^ 

' It was an easy stroll from 
our landing beach; along a 
red dust. track; to Pajinka 
-Wilderness Lodge and its 24 
cabin-style dooms' ! in the 
■ bush. 

The original.. camp, was 
established tbere^ by - bush 
pilots in the i970s, It was 
latef upgrade by Australian 
Airlines, when the . lodge, 
together; witfTthA ' many 
acres on which; It .stands, 
.was added to its portfolio of 
resorts - and it, was run in 
the same way. 

Everything 1 'changed in - 
1993. when the ‘tnjinoo. con- 
cluded negotiations for the 
return of tiieir iand with the ; 
help of a'gomnineiit ; loan- 
grant 1 : '' . 

- Along with the land came . 
the loss-makiiig lodge ..and . 
they quickly realised, ihat- 
they. had tt» iim improperly if 

it weretobfra fittceess;-.-*™ -- 
They established the Inji- : 
ndo’ Aboriginal Corporation .-! 
and employed Allan Gerrie, ; 
a white AratniHfpi wftfr Icing. • : 
experience • of , r uniting ' 
remote bush lodges, espe- 
dally those tn the ownerahlp 
of AborighMd peoples^ “ . < 

“We have steam-rollered ) 
these ’ people into the20th .'< 
century at-a iriitOontoSes ah j 
hour,” jGeriie; said, “add ;so .: 1 
zay priority has to be giving : 1 

them training"- A first dip < 
has v been establishing' - « 
learning cesitre.at Pajtoka. 1 
When helmet me atrec^)-' t 
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I understand the currents and the weather, the saft water ovGOdBes and the sharks’ 


Ukhoal J Wjods 


Captain Cook got there first 

Michael J. Woods follows in his footsteps on the northernmost point of mainland Australia 


relaxing into a bush way of 
Me. Although it is possible 
to he by the pool all day, 
many Activities are organ: 
ised at Pstffhka for those who 
want ’to explore the area. 
These may be led by one of 
. the Injinpp elders. or by the 
, resident naturalist, Rick Van 
Veenu' , - 1 ."' 

Before coming to Cape 
-York, -Lhad -been toW- many 
horror stories about the 
laige number :of venomous 
snakes I would encounter, so 
ft was. reassuring to see Van 

Veen, a : r^rtJle; expert, wear- 
ing open-toed' Sandals. 

He took a small party of us. 
on a day's walk along a won- 
derfully varied route which- 
ended by crossing a white, 
sandy beach - biit began in 
lowland, semi-deciduous 
vine forest,' a type of dark, 
cool rainforest ' 

ll^re we.ran into the only 
biting creatures we were to 


mMM&M 


mM 






£ - f _ 50 km"'" J 

' SnC | 

nests in trees by sticking 
leaves together. They are 
numerous and have a 
short-lived but burning 
bite. 

After a first flurry of activ- 
ity, when our initial clumsi- 
ness had showered ants on 
us, we moved through the 
trees with a great deal more 
circumspection and thus 


When helmet me atrecep- encounter - green tree aits, trees with a great deal more 
turn, Gerrie; explained that These are 7 exquimte insects. circumspection and thus 
be wanted to create a place with emerald green translu- avoided all but the occa- 
where guests “tuned' down”; cent bodies, which , build slonal. irritating nip. 


On another day we fol- 
lowed the Telegraph Track 
to the Jardine River, a beau- 
tiful waterway of crystal 
clarity from which white 
egrets fluttered at our 
arrival. 

Bustling metallic starlings, 
freshly arrived from Papua 
New Guinea and fussing 
over their communal nests, 
fled as one when a grey gos- 
hawk floated by. But the 
star of the day was a local 
speciality, a blackbird with 
an outrageously long Bounc- 
ing crest, a great hooked par- 
rot bill and red cheeks called 
a palm cockatoo. 

It stalked along a branch 
to pick a small fruit. 
Manipulating its prize care- 
fully, it ate the flesh, 
cracked the shell of the 
stone, consumed the kernel , 
and dropped the shards to I 
the ground before screeching 
loudly and contorting its 
head and body to stare at us. 

Most people go there by 
four-wheel drive, with a boat 
on the roof rack making the 


pilgrimage to the Australian 
equivalent of Land's End. It 
takes three days or more 
from Calms on corrugated 
dust roads, which add con- 
siderable emphasis to Cape 
York's remoteness. 

A quirk of timing meant 
that it took me two days by 
aircraft and boat, with a stop 
in the 1903 Federal Hotel on 


Thursday Island, the admin- 
istrative centre of the Torres 
Streit area. 

More than anyone it was 
Gregg Malone who encapsu- 
lated the feeling of “other- 
ness" of place. On our voy- 
age from Thursday Island to 
Cape York, he explained that 
he had spent all his life 
there. 


“I understand the currents 
and the weather, the salt 
water crocodiles and the 
sharks," he said 
“It's not a big area but I 
know it really well and I 
know the risks. What scares 
me is driving in Sydney. I 
mean how can you trust 
other drivers to do what 
they’re supposed to?" 


(ftformationf; * 

O Michael Woods 

travoBed as a guest of Air 
New Zealand and the -• 
Australian Tourist 
Comn(sMn.Mr New 
Zealand has ^ return flights ; 
to Australia from £710 per. 
peesom For further . • 
info r mat i on: Air .New . 

Zeatond Travel 0171-839 
1004. . • • 

a l^ftmher infonnotton 

on Australia and a free ' 
copy of the 130-page 
TraveBere Guide, cafl the 
Aussie Helpline oh V 
0990-501434. . ’ . 

□ Pajinka Widneruess 

Lodge (Cape York, Qtd . 
4876, tefc 0061 70 692 100; 
tax : 008 1 TO 692 110) « - 

situated 400m from the . 
northernmost point of . . 
mainland Australia on 
Cape York, 1^)36fcm nortft- 
of Cairns. Prices vary 

from about £115 per / : 

person a bay, including aH 
' meals.' ' 

□ Thursday Island is 
situated 35km north-west, 
off the tip of Cape York 
Peninsula, the ‘V 
Commercial and 

adnsntetrative centre of : ■ 
the t4 populated isles. It 
to the main sea port for 
shtopmg ida the great 
- North East Channel to the 
eastern seaboard inskto 
the; Groat Barrier Reef. 

□ What to see: Japanese 
pearl cfivers* cemetery, - 
secorto worid war gun 
emplacements protecting 
the Torres Strait 

□ What to do: bowte, , 
fishing, swimming, basket :• 
ball, yc^leybal, rugby 

. tosue.' It was Unt ssWed. 
for Its deep, sheltered 
| harbour and was once an . 
important pearfing centre* - 
ITje mab) industry today 
is fishing, makily prawns :. 
and crayfish. 

■ b - Best time to 'visit: : ;• 

Australian wkiter {August - 

' to; October). ' For 7 ' ;/ ■'i'. : .. 

nafuraEsts, the “wet”, 
tody in the new year, '» . : - 
an exceptfonaity good : . 

time to see wfldBfe'' J;. 
although the roads cah » 4 

■ 'be- impassable. • • ' 

O How tp get there: 

: th^jarelntematjonat 
fRghts to Cairns, from : ' 
where there are tfights to 
Thursday Island and . 
Bamaga ^pOkmfrom- 
Pajinka). You cap hire 
4x4a ln Caims and you 
may drive on a valid . 
overseas driver’s Sconce . 
foe the. same class of ... 
vehicle. 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


southern africa 

-Late Availability 10% off - 


1 


lands of contrast: 
namibia & south africa 

A 15 tlay tour of the Namib Desert. Damaraland, 
Kaokoland, The Cape of Good Hope and 
the Garden Route 
Departs 25 April 1998 
Prices from £1795 (down from £1995) 

fx>tswana: 

jf •• the ^reat migrations . .. ■" 




Departsli ApxS^t ZMay 1998 


^*v' (*r i 


neimibia: 

the untouched wilderness 

A 13 day tour of the Namib Desert. Damaraland. 
Kaokoland and Etosha 
Departs 4 May 1998 
Prices from £1795 (down from £1995) 


0171 873 5025 



A WORLD OF ELEGANT RESORTS 

PORTUGAL 

Vila Via Parc - this luxury complex offer* 
tmprcMivc Jefjure and sporting fadhnex- 7 
nights from .£585, including brakfau- 
BP.OCHUHE 

01244 897 777 


SEYCHELLES 

U Moridien ndwuunB l Cove - tnfixmal. 
duh-Ukc and very romantic. 7 nighn final 
jC 1815. indndhig brcaldaxc. 
votLLOvme brochure 

01244 897 888 


CARIBBEAN 

A range of sports at die Hyatt Regency, 
Grand Cayman. 7 nights from £1360, ream 
only. Family viDaa also available. 
CARIBBEAN BROCHURE 

01244 897 999 


Phm, 
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LUXURY HOLIDAYS AROUND THE WORLD 
«r»*i'n -T ! —-* ■ — t — ii ir- intMi 


J&C Voyageurs 

Exdnsrve 3aTafis for small groups 
Specialist safari guide & vehicle 
+ South Africa 

* Kenya +Ta*untia + Zambia 
+ Boisvtaut* Malawi ^Zimbabwe 
Luxm>' accomciodaiion ineiitirr 
lodges or mobile nni^l ^nip^ 
Tailor-made itinaaries i» ay Own 
[he icuris traps 
Tel: 01235 848747 
Fax: 01235 848840 
JScC Vonpnm, Buckridges, 

Siuton Courtenay. Abingdon. OX14 A AW 
Ffi^K* are arrmptl a> rttul agnm of 
The Curzon Ccrpotataxi Lai ATOL , 

Fully Banded 


TAILORMADE 

SAFARIS 

.V.EkO'.VS:. sOTSV.'AW^. KAMI5I. 
z-r.ii ;-i ,;i£lya. Tanzania,'. 



Luxurious remote lodges. Waliig. 

onoemg. nfflng ^nd wiude ntans mm 

die my best guUu. Supem wfltCSa. 
Adventure wWti camiorT dd us to create 
your ideal safari 

Tel: (01 604) 628979 Hue 639679 
6B PMMCSHn ftt NaMnPM. Mfl SEX 


Tailor-made 
safaris, luxury 
hotels & villas 

in Sooth Afric: 
Zimbahwr, 
Botswana, 
Zambia, Malai 
c*H so* 

01244 355522 
AFRICA 

CONNECTION 

mwmrj, II Mi Spu'lflfJli 

frCnp ainvm 
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One cncouitti »th uildlifcewwiBd by He 
voybcM p*4<»aniGudea. 
l^eapmadwaiidapefWBSiBdiineB^ 
pAn call curefcfl oonujlnianwon 
FRSPHCWE (»UJ Jfc H «1 fine, wfaidtt 
■fctmmuniiansgi 
FecWJiun 

JOINT VBm.RE HURBL HC .flOLOU 


FMmmMHJSE HOUOmS 
Puerto PoJtenca, Cab D'or 

country spWauas lunry farmhouses, 
etegantuflas, apanmencsidistJnnM 
car Ute anti insurance. 


I Tel: 01 189 473001 Fax: 482450 


BEAUTIFUL VHJLAS wttti pools n tta & 
Majorca, ill unspoifl tocalions. most 
staffed Tha beu properties am in She 
SpansA Chapters' eedwrbracfiure. 
■feiephone : 0171 565 363« 


CORSICA 


CORSICAN PLACES We I penalise in 
CWka. Lovriy vfflK wih pooh. CCGagcs by 
the hu, medieval village texna. carefully 
W.Lnn». me sbnU better dm 
naiy nsDtovs. V«y frienSy peHcral rervict 
ATIX) ATDL »A7 . Out IWS brochure now 
avallrf*;. mil m 111424 4bU«l< Fa 4tUQ3. 
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PROPERTY 


A 


ny American 

g-f.- ■ 

with a second . 


home in Palm 

• V • ",- 4 '. - 

Springs is likely 
to be elderly or , 





■fH- Y 


keen on golf, or both. Doug- 
las Chirnside is neither. He 
is not even American. He is 
a young British writer, who 
arrived in the California des- 
ert by a very different route. 

While on holiday in Los 
Angeles, Chirnside set oat to 
drive to the Grand Canyon. 
Friends suggested he stop at 
Palm Springs on the way. 
Having grown up in Troon, 
one of Britain's Open golf 
championship locations in 
Scotland, he knew Palm 
Springs as another destina- 
tion on the international 
golfing circuit. 

He also associated it with 
the showbiz stars of his par- 
ents' generation - Bob Hope 
and Bing Crosby. Marilyn 
Monroe and Clark Gable. 
Despite the connotations, be 
decided to take a look. 

One three-day stay per- 
suaded him to return for a 
fortnight's holiday last win- 
ter. That longer stay per- 
suaded him to buy a house 
there. 

"There were three groups 
of people staying in our 
hotel who bad come to buy 
houses, ” Chirnside recalls. 
“They just kept on saying 
that property in Palm 
Springs was very reasonable. 
There was a bit of a reces- 
sion in California at the time 
which had caused prices to 
come down a bit. I decided to 
have a look.” 

Most house-hunters in 
Palm Springs are looking for 
newly built properties in 
gated estates. They are 
likely to be part of a 
country-club complex, with a 
golf course, restaurant and 
shop, in which club member- 
ship comes with the bouse. 
“People open the door from 
their home into the garage, 
get on the golf buggy and 
drive straight out on to the 
course." Chirnside says. 

Palm Springs started to 
evolve in the 1930s, when 
Hollywood stars would fly 
out to Us dry desert heat and 
land tbeir aircraft on the 
sand. Nobody was allowed to 
build higher than a palm 
tree. 

Some houses remain from 
that early period, but the 
majority of property for sale 
was built in the last 20 years 
- and the developments are 
still going up. 

One great advantage for 
the British buyer in Palm 



The Caribbean 


Anna Spackman finds the most- 
popular islands have ho jets 


D erek Dunlop 
looked out of his 
office at Smiths 
Gore, on the 
island of Tortola in the 
British Virgin Islands, and 
said: “Right now there are 
three private aircraft on 
the runway.” '. 

AD had brought in men 
either building or looking 
to buy property in 'the 
Caribbean. - - 

Business is goiod in the 
world's ultimate winter sun 
destination. Europeans: are 
reported to be-as active as. 
Americans in buying prop- 
erty on the islands - or 
occasionally buying an 
island in its entirety. 
Hotels are being built; resi- 
dential developments are 
going up; golf courses are 
being created; even ; time- 
share is making a come- 
back. 

The most sought-after 
islands are often those with 
no jet airport, such as St 
Barts and Mustlque. 
An guilla and the Turks and . 
Caicos Islands are also 
reported to be very popular 
and Barbados has seen 
some spectacular sales this 
year- 

Prices for most homes on 
developments in the Carib- 
bean range from around 
$250,000 up to about 
$750,000. Building plots cost 
arotmd $75,000 for half-acre 
sites. Many of the large 
developments and some 
individual homes are mar- 
keted internationally. But 
serious house-hunting 
needs to be done on loca- 
tion. 

One advantage for those 
buying within a develop- 
ment is that they can usu- 
ally rent out their homes 
via the hotel and offer 
access to its facilities. 


Douglas Chirnside: i walked Into furniture stores and said I was the owner of an empty house - and they gave me a discount* 


Jonathan AicomC«na Press 


My Palm Springs bargain 


This week and next, our property writers scour the world for the best winter 
holiday homes. Anne Spademan begins by asking Douglas Chirnside about 
the home he bought in California - and the lessons he learned 


Springs is that most Califor- 
nians are looking to buy the 
newest home possible. Doug- 
las Chirnside prefered some- 
thing a little older. "We Brit- 
ish are always looking at the 
potential," he says. 

The house he fell for had 
more potential than most It 
had been owned by a com- 
poser. When he died it was 
inherited by someone who 
did not pay the mortgage 
and it was repossessed. 
Chirnside offered $125,000 for 
the house in shabby condi- 
tion. By the time he bought 
it for that price, the insur- 
ance company had done it 
up: it was repainted, 
restored and fitted with such 
items as a new dishwasher. 
“I think I got a bit of a bar- 
gain." he admits. 

Furnishing it was easy and 
cheap, thanks to the Ameri- 


can zeal for doing business. 
“I walked into furniture 
stores and said I was the 
owner of a completely empty 
house, without so much as a 
knife or fork," Chirnside 
says. 

“Immediately, people said, 
‘spend $1,000 and well give 
you a 50 per cent discount'. 1 
furnished the entire house, 
including four beds, a 
three-piece suite and dining 
room furniture, for about 
£5,000” 

The house itself is a large 
single-storey, cream-washed 
building, with the rooms 
open to the beamed gable 
roof. It is open-plan, with a 
huge living room and a 
dozen openings on to the 
garden, which has an 
L-shaped pool and a foun- 
tain. The garden has palm 
trees, grapefruit and lemon 


trees and a purple-red bou- 
gainvillea covering one wafi. 

Chirnside says he still can- 
not quite believe that he is 
the owner of such a house 
and for such a price. “Palm 
Springs is such an easy place 
to live. You are completely 
surrounded by mountains 
and the air is very dry. It's a 
great place for winter stm,” 
he says. 

“It has something of the 
atmosphere of an English 
seaside town, like Brighton, 
except that it has no sea and 
lots of sun. It rains about 14 
times a year for about five 
minutes. If It rains for an 
hour, people regard it as 
appalling” 

There are a few warnings 
he would offer to non-US 
buyers, however. First, the 
cost of maintaining a home 
is far higher than might be 


expected. If you have a pool, 
you need a maintenance con- 
tract and if you have a gar- 
den, you need a gardener. 
Electricity is also expensive. 

“Your land will be auto- 
matically irrigated by a 
watering system and that 
has to be maintained. People 
in Palm Springs demand a 
perfect standard of grass,” 
Chirnside says. "You are 
expected to keep your place 
looking smart.” 

It is also vital to have a 
car. which can be compli- 
cated if you are not working 
in the US. Insurance costs 
are very high for people 
without a Californian driv- 
ing licence - which yon can- 
not get without a green card 
and a social security num- 
ber. 

Surprisingly,, the journey 
is not a problem. As a 


writer. Chirnside can stay in 
Palm Springs for weeks at a 
time. The flight to LA takes 
11 hours, then it is just 110 
miles by car. It pays to avoid 
arriving during the rush 
hour. 

His last return flight, cost 
£300 - not much more than a 
flight from the UK to 
southern Europe. “If I had 
bought a house like this in 
Spain, it would have cost 
two or three times as much." 
he adds. 

His only criticism or life in 
Palm Springs is that there 
are no British newspapers. “I 
would recommend being on 
the internet just to get some 
real news,” he says. 

■ Douglas Cfamsid e is cur- 
rently uniting his third novel 
His first two novels. Vanity 
Case and Basket Case are 
published by Sceptre. 


'.elutions' Damef . Smith is 

currwtly:s^li^_.new four- 

bedroom '.villas on the Rich- 
mond H31 Estate m Turks 
■and Caicos for $265,000 1 
each. It recently sold a 
large i beach-front’ JiBuse 
with swimming pool fhere 
for just under $im. . 

- Derek Dunlop -of Smiths 
Gore says there is a Short 
age of .. top-of-ihe -range 
houses, with beach-front 
locations. Smiths Gore and 
Cluttons are jointly .selling 
Pelican Point, a -colonial 
style beach-front boose, on 
Nevis, with four bedrooms. 


Serious 
house-; 
hunting : 
needs to 
be done M 
location ; 


a swimming pool and ah 
acre of gardezu It is'priced 
at $850,000. ■ ; v; 

Hamptons ’International 
is marketing consultant for 
a huge Asian development 
on Antigua and a small 
neighbouring Island: The 
residential element will be 
a golf and country club 
scheme, with clusters .of 
small villas around a 
shared pool selling for 
around $500,000 and large 
villas with their- own pools 
priced at around . 

Hamptons expects to' tar- 
get the scheme at buyers 
from Germany and the:UK 
as well as the US. ■ ■ ' 

■ Smiths Gore, Tortola: ' Ml 
2S4 49 42446r Cluttons Dan- 
iel Smith:. 0171-408 .1010: 
Hamptons International 
0171-824 8822 
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Live in 
tomorrow’s 
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WILTSHIRE- NEAR CORSHAM 
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Millennium Harbour, London's most exciting and futuristic riverside 
development. cesigned :c mee: me living needs of the 2 is: Century. 





m 

Millennium Har 


TO LET 


Millennium Harbour, London’s most exciting and futuristic riverside 
development, designed to meet the living needs of the 2 1st Century. 



A line I8tb Century Wi li ri n m l tanrtwc named g> j qtggraeri gnpnili nwl kxatwo. 

5 bofanonn. 3 raepoan rooms, flnfy. OwtaOdmp and appronnixdj 3acreiof paddod*. 
Recently irfrubtabed R> the highest sxandvxSc- 
AvsMbk nrid-Jauuily 1198. 


£1,900 pem 

Contact Robert Bartlett 

Cluttons Daniel Smith, 23 Gay Street, Bath BAI 2NS 
01225447575 
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Development 

Preview 
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1, 2 Si 3 bedroom luxury apartments from 

£ 150,000 TO £ 625,000 


Saturday, January 
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ALLYMORE 


littpr/Avww. bollvmore.to.uk 
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MILLENNIUM HARBOUR, CANARY WHARF,. LONDON E14 





Islington & Cm 

A selection of houses and 
flats available for rent in 
all price ranges. Furnished 
or unfurnished. 

Many ready for 
immediate occupation. 
Teh 0171 226 4221 
Fax: 0171 226 4167 



earch 


Londons No. 1 Specialist 
Search Company 

LET US SEARCH FOR YOU 


Tel: +44(0) 171 83$ 1065 
Fa* +44(0) 171 838 1077 

hapjf wvtr.homcaeardi.eo.uh'bam 

HomeSearch (London) Ltd 
Knightsbridge SW3 


\ CfTY OF LONDON i 
ST PAULS EC4 

A choice of 5 opulent 
2 bed apartments converted from 
fine Georgian Listed Property. 

All individual - naturally. 

TO LET 

furnished or unftmishfld. 
Occupation January 1998. 
Available whole or individually. 

Telephone Hawteley-Pearce 
07000 781717 
12 Harley Street. Umdon.W1 


A 12 page property supplement is scheduled 
to appear on January 17th 1998. 

As an exclusive market place for 
international developments this issue will 
provide an exciting outlook fo the new 
developments on the market in the New Year. 

Editorial topics mil include London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leeds and Harrogate, as well as 
prestigious international sites. 

For further information regarding the 
supplement, please contact the Property team: 

Jon Banks 

Tel: +44 171 873 4744 
or Louise Hawker 
Tel: +44 171 873 3211 


I, 2 & 3 bedroom luxur} / apartments from 


o £fc2 a. 


S A l t S C E N i RE OPEN 7 DAYS A W E £ K 

07000 70 1 70 1 
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INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


FRENCH ALPS 
SPAIN 

SWITZERLAND 


Interested in 
- buying 

RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY ABROAD? 


Fax: +44 171 873 3098 


Top class portfolios with excellent 
service in UK and oversees. ;. 
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BEACHES INTERNATIONAL 

Tefc +44 (0) 15628S5181 
Fax: +44(0} 1S62 886724 


dll 01 71 636 6650(0 

obtain your copies of 

Homes Overseas - 
The Intiy-natitMWJIloiiwfinder 

Ocxmires this issue IncMr: 

SU Property ■ lusty* island LMns 
attd Mediterranean Cookery. 

v . • . / 
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Go for a 


Gerald Cadogan heads for the hills, where the 
y air is clear and the days full of activity 


un - Valley, the 
smart year-round 
rescat-lu the Rocky 
Moontams In Idaho 
that offers wonder- 
ful winter skiing (and top- 
class outdoor ice shows in 
--. the summer),' is the creation 
..oJAve^HaiTiman. 

As chairman of ifra Union 
.? Pacific Railroad, Harrtman 
'i wahtai te bufld :a “destina- 
’• tkm ski resort".. In January - 
.1336 a scout name across , the 
old mining town of Ketchnm 
and declared it -as good as 
anything hr. Switzerland, 

- Austria or the .US for a win- 
ter ski resort. Before the 
next skiing season,, the Sun 
., .Valley .Resort was in busi- 
ness. Today,, skiers fly there 
via Salt Lake City or Boise. 

Sun Valley .and neighbour; 
ing -Ketchnm. have sun all 
: year ahd-‘cleax, «rhviMi-aring 
;< air. “There is no smog any- 
where around,” says Mallory 
: Walker, a resident of Sun 
Valley anti Washington DC. 

! •’ ■ In winter, the main sports 
. are skiing - downhill car the 
: slopes of Ml Baldy (9,150ft), 
.and cross-country on trails 
. along the did railroad beds -- 
; and snowznobihng. - 

In summer, bikers, hikers 
and roUerbladers use the 
miw rail trails: and there is 
gott, rafting , on the Salmon . 
River or fry fishing, which 
was Ernest .Hemingway's 
favourite pastime when he 
was at Sun-Valley. -. 

■ At the end of an active 
day, wonderful- restaurants . 
await theanart and wealthy 

sporting crowd, says Walker: 

. Many people now retfere to 
Sun Valley,, or " Rgml -retht^*, 
spending, six or seven - 
. months • there. .-Realtor 
Sherry . JDaech of McCann 
, Daech.Fentpu. offers. bonsep 
near the Sun Valley _ golf 
course from between 
12,495.000 and $2350.000, or 
one overlooking the Elkhorn - 
golf course for $990,000. .. .. 

In Gimlet, a thnfer fiouse 
with seven, acres fronting an 
to; the Big Wood River costs - 
$L950,000,. or- Une withless 
laShd an flSe East Pork of the 


river $1,250,000. In Elkhorn, 
a new large log-buflt house, 
complete with wine cellar 
and superb views, is avail- 
able for $2300,000. Undev- 
eloped lots cost from $150,000 
to $Lm, depending on size 
and location. 

An alternative to Sun Val- 
ley is to buy a ranch in the 
Rockies region. That used to 
mean enough land, with a 
mtnimum of 5,000 acres, for 
a profitable cattle business. 
Today, the livestock often 
matter less to buyers than 
the recreation and leisure 
that a slab of mountainous 
wilderness provides with its 
woods, streams, valleys, fish 
and game. 

But if an owner is deter- 
mined to term cattle, work- 

Working 
ranches are 
for sale if an 
owner wants 
to farm 
cattle 

tog-ranches are for sale and 
stockmen and managers 
available to run them. 

“lifestyle or working?” is 
the first question a potential 
buyer looking for a ranch in 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana; 
New Mexico or Wyoming 
must HprjHft lie smaller — 
and more lifestyle-oriented - 
file ranch, the higher the 
price will be per acre. 

The lifestyle buyers’ ideal 
is one that offers seclusion, 
views, good trout fishing and 
a comfortable bouse, which 
is. on the edge of a public 
.reserve .(meaning .no .devel- 
opment) and is still close to 
an airport. 

“That is atah order,” says 
James Taylor, of brokers 
Hall and HalL “And prices 
can go up to many thou- 
sands of dollars an acre ~ 

He advises -looking in . 
western Montana, in a zone 
about 75 or 100 miles around 


Yellowstone National Park, 
and notes that people prefer 
to build their own “improve- 
ments” - the local technical 
term for the buildings. 

When they sell, it is rare 
to recoup what has been 
spent on the “improve- 
ments” as thp prime value 
lies in the tod. 

Buyers should check the 
water rights on a pro p erty - 
vital in dry states such as 
Colorado and New Mexico - 
and mineral rights, in case 
either has been sold sepa- 
rately. 

Also be sure just how 
much land is for sale. The 
typical ranch is a mixture of 
“deeded" (freehold) land, 
together with land leased 
from the state or the BLM 
(Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment). It may also have tra- 
ditional droving rights for 
others to take their cattle 
over the land. 

Silver Creek is at the 
expensive end of the ranch 
scale in dollars per acre. It 
lies 30 miles south of Sun 
Valley, on the Silver Creek 
river. This excellent lifestyle 
ranch costs $8m from Hall 
and Hall for 50 deeded acres, 
ideal for keeping horses. 
This works out at $75,000 an 
acre, excluding the improve- 
ments. 

On the other hand, 
ranches such as HoHowtop, 
at Harrison. Montana, with 
4,490 acres is on sale for just 
$afim because it is a work- 
ing ranch with a little sport 
This amounts to SL1S8 an 
acre without the buildings 
for the 8,030 deeded acres. 
S imilar ly the working ranch 
of Dyecxest in the foothills of 
the Big Horn Mountains at 
Sheridan, Wyoming, with 
11,338 acres, is listed at 
$3.5m ($854 an acre, without 
b uilding s, for 9,898 deeded 
acres). 

■ Christie’s Great Estates, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
(505-983 8733); Hall and Ball, 
Billings, Montana (406-252 
2155); McCann Batch Fenton, 
Sun Valley, Idaho (208-726 
3317) 


Florida 

Stallone 
palace 
tops the 
Miami 
market 


F lorida is the long 
established winter, 
sun trap for people 
from the north- 
eastern US, Canada and the 
easterly parts of the middle 
west 

In recent years it is not 
just the elderly who have 
been buying. Wealthy 
younger purchasers come 
for the lifestyle, 
says Rick Moeser of 
Sotheby's. 

They typically stay in the 
homes, mostly in the 
million-doUar-plus bracket, 
from November or December 
until April. It helps that 
Florida has no state income 
tax, provided one resides six 
months a year. 

Top of the list of places 
for sale must be Sylvester 
Stallone's waterfront 
property in Miami, with 11.5 
acres, a main house, three 
guest houses and 
“computerised security 
equipment" - including 
“military specked (sic) 
microwave technology” - to 
let the guards know what is 
happening anywhere in the 
grounds. 

Here is luxury not seen in 
Europe since the 
Rothschilds built their 
palaces in Buckinghamshire 
in the last century. Gilt and 
marble, corals toue and a 
tropical garden, a ballroom 
and a cinema, it is all yours 
for $27.5m (£17m) from 
Sotheby’s. 

Or let Christie's lead you 
to Florida’s west coast to 
buy, for $23m, a three-acre 
plot at Siesta Key on Little 
Sarasota Bay with its own 
boat basin. What you save 
on not buying Stallone's 
palace can go towards 
building the house of your 
dreams. 

■ Sotheby's International 
Realty. Palm Beach, Florida 
(561-6593555). 


Stallone’s waterfront 
property in Miami, a 
stone's throw from 
downtown; 

□ Top - gallery displaying 
what the owner regards 
as art 

□ Above - the frontage 
on to Blscayne Bay 


On the Move 


--C . : 


J-V " . 


is the advice 
landlords 


Gerald Gidogto looks at the prospects in the buy-to-let market 


lie:;. \ - Buy-rto-Let 
scheme of the Asso- 
ciation of Residen- 
tial Letting Agents . 

• , : (Aria) has proved a big suc- 
- . cess, especially for' private 

- . landlords who let out.a-small 
;-mhnber of properties:. 

In the'15 months, since .the 
-launch of mortgages ' spe- 
clally- .tailored.'* for/.-tM 
Scheme, £166m v basil been 
..'kffiped, reports a new. guide 
. - ; ip~- residential . property! 

- iavestmeat from Aria, mem- 
ber Ludlow ThdmpsjQnCitiS 
available ■ v; hy: . . calling - 

‘/For anyone investing in 
property, to let, the highest 
"-'."-gross rental yields- are to be 
-lonnd in! ex-local authority 
ffets in IxmAcfn areas such 
asi Kgndngton.ijwhere! they 

-u&w~iop 2Q po' pent 

- • r^eris^mrfidytlfelow. capd- 

!- sw£k prop- 

- epfies-'--' Almost as* .good -, a 
■ yteld,. (ne3rly. i^ ; per.' cent) 

.*$6nM.;be^ ^feasible to -the 
Waiids worth/Tc((^^'- : arid 
..tafe r /DocHsfrff$nreas. r :.- 
. 't'indlow-TTitH^on!- rwnn- 

, ; tare dwald itegln 'th^ 

• yw!r-:% 

amUnaldagit resaiy to let fry 
■ Eebruary.' Whari tiffi tBotal. 

Another-, sign!- 1 ; of;.- the-- Sea viewa: Upper Cobb Home at iyrne Rogto 
strength* i (rfL;.fee^Londori . ; V . 

cert) in thfi«s£ of the UK. 

'■ .Since 1989, overall residen- 
tial ;retmns m Landon have 
-averaged 8 par cent per 
awnnm, twice the rate of UK 


tfdtofnn Hal, apfemfi dfr restored, and on the marfeet - offera over £1im 


costs of residential properly. 
This is roughly half the level 
of returns in the UK com- 
modal piopeUy sector. 


■ Investing, market is to be; 
found in^wic^ ti^;#Qdy. 

: for a • London^* residential 
‘Inywtment; hide^ ^prepared 
■by^Ctattons: -Daidel: ; Smith; , 

; tFD : .(lnvei^’mrt^Prt«M^ commercial property. Over 
i-DatabankjLJnid;* groups thd past fiiree years they 

• pro p e rty fai^jnrs. CDSKhnd .have managed a heady 163 

. - that .more -data, per c^t, 'beating retail ware^ 

ate needed, bat^ first rosults bouBes a3^ per cent), and 
are pnmilstagV^ * 'T".r ; ; Oeatial London- offices <8J 

. . .The stpSy' was tased on per cent): • CDS and IPD say- between Scotland and 
.- ‘the. property, hoMngs-" of : 17- tins ■ is entirely attributable. England, has recaitly come 

• iiKtlrittion£ iwiih: : funds to capital growth, 

betWBea -tS^ii irfl £aSm, ; of . ' Income returns state 1990 
which per cent) are far less, however . - 

; inve5ted;in fnner’-Lott- between 9 - to 4- ’per cant, 

reflecting the management 


House from 1710 

Fourteen ^ miles south-east of 
Edinburgh, a handsome 
home of 1710, built soon 
after the Act of Union 


to market 
. Middleton Hall with 92 
acres, most of them inside 
the original estate wall, 
looks the ideal place far an 


Edinburgh financier eager to 
invest his bonus and live in 
style in the Midlothian coun- 
try, yet near the city. 

The vendors bought the 
house, listed grade A, from 
the Scottish Office in 1995 
and have restored it splen- 
didly, although there is still 
work to do on the outbuild- 
ings and walled garden. 

The joint agents. Rettie 
(0131-220 4160) and Strutt & 
Parker (0131-226 2500), ask 
for offers over £1 to. 

South coast 

On the south coast of 
En gland, (he Evg ter Office of 
Strutt & Parker is selling an 
attractive Regency house 
with sea views, music room/ 
library, with tojvclass acous- 
tics, and carved ceilings in 
the main rooms. For Upper 
Cobb House at Lyme Regis 
S&P (01392-215631) asks for 
offers over £425,000. 

In south Devon, Yolland 
House is an 18th century 
farmhouse near Ashburton, 
with 17.5 acres (mostly gar- 
den) in a beautiful valley, 
and three converted bams. 
The price from Fulfords 
(01392-412007) is £700,000. 


LONDON PROPERTY 


LHR 


LONDON HOME RENTALS LTD 

Properties for Renta] and Sale in Central London 


EXISTING LANDLORDS 

ARE YOU PAYING YOUR AGENT TOO MUCH? 

LHR OFFERS: 

NO FEES IN ADVANCE 
LETTING ONLY 9 % 

MANAGEMENT ONLY 5% 

LETTING AND MANAGEMENT 12% 

PLUS VA.T. LIMITED OFFER SUBJECT TO SIGNED TERMS AND CONDITIONS 

We are firmly committed to tailor making investment packages to suit our clients individual requirements. 
Whether you arc an overseas Landlord with a large portfolio, own a single investment property, our service 
is second to none. We are currently managing approximately 750 units, both furnished and unfurnished 
ranging from £100 per week studios to entire apartment blocks at £1 1,000 per week. 

Our extensive data base includes both National and International Corporate tenants, ensuring the right 
person for your property. We insist on rent being paid by Standing Order and conduct full financial checks 
prior to granting a tenancy. 

CALL NOW 

OUR PROFESSIONAL STAFF WILL ARRANGE A FREE APPRAISAL 

INVESTMENT RENTALS 

BLOCK CURRENTLY UNDER MANAGEMENT - LONDON SW7 



Rent pent 

Sates Price 

StudtoRat 

£995 

£89,500 

One Bedroom Rat 

£1005 

£119.000 

One Bedroom Flat 

£1040 

£130.000 

One Bedroom Rat 

£1345 

£160,000 

Two Bedroom Rat 

£1360 

£175,000 

TWo Bedroom Flat 

£1690 

£205,000 

Two Bedroom Flat 

£1775 

£219,000 

Two Bedroom Rat 

£1905 

£225,000 


INVESTORS INCOME 


Value of Portfolio: 
Yearly Rental Income: 

Letting & Mgt ® 10% 
(sole agency) 


£1,322,500 

£133,380 

£13.338 


27 THIRLOE STREET. SOUTH KENSINGTON. LONDON SW7.2LQ 

Rentals: 0171 838 1111 Sales: 0171 838 0011 

www.net-lettmgs.co.uk/liir Email: lh r @ dial. pipex.com 
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SPORT / MOTORING 


J umps racing in Britain 
should be banned: con- 
signed to the knack- 
er's yard along with 
foxhunting and other 
relics of an earlier, 
coarser, bloodier sporting 
age. 

That is purely my opinion 
- one that would not find a 
welcoming echo anywhere 
amid the tottery tiers of 
vested interests that com- 
prise the sport of horse rac- 
ing in Britain. Bookmakers, 
racecourses, horse breeders, 
jumps trainers, owners and 
jockeys would violently 
oppose it 

Yet by banning jumps rac- 
ing. the sport in Britain 
could, most probably, extri- 
cate itself from the financial 
difficulties that allegedly 
beset it. difficulties that 
have earned racing the sta- 
tus of Britain's greediest, 
moaniest and most over-sub- 
sidised big-time sport 
In most countries, jumps 
racing - over fences and 
hurdles - is banned because 
of its cruelty; or it simply 
never caught on. Yet in 
Britain and Ireland, espe- 
cially, it is an integral part 
of the overall racing scene, 
in spite of the hundreds of 
racehorses killed, maimed or 
sorely injured each year. 

AnachronisticalJy. UK 
jumps racing continues to 
enjoy fat subsidies in the 
shape of money wrested 
from dimly uncomplaining 
punters by the Horserace 
Betting Levy Board, which 
exists to raise money for rac- 
ing by imposing a levy on 
betting. 

The sport's summertime 
variant, flat racing, gets 
approximately 60 per cent of 
levy board money, while the 
wintertime version, jumps 
racing, receives 40 per cent. 

The finances of CJK racing 
are so complex that it is 
impossible to predict how 
the abolition of jumps rac- 
ing, on grounds of cruelty, 
would benefit fiat racing, in 
which deaths at the race- 
track are exceedingly rare. 

But it seems Inconceivable 
that a slimmed-down UK rac- 
ing business devoted solely 
to flat racing would not be a 
more compact, efficient, sta- 
ble, less expensive and less 
subsidy-dependent sport 
than the bloated, year-round, 
financially endangered activ- 
ity some observers say it is. 

Figures for 1997 are not 
yet available, but in 1996 
there were 7.278 races in 
Britain. Of those, 4,168 (57.3 
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for persistence 

Huw Richards on the loss of the Prescot Panthers 





Endangered species? See More 


Wmm. 


(left) on his way to Boxing day triumph at Kempton 


Horse Racing 


A relic of cruelty 

Michael Thompson-Noel wants to see an end to jumps racing 


per cent) were on the flat 
and 3,110 over jumps. 

British racing’s total prize 
money in 1996 was £59m. Of 
that, £39. 4m went to flat rac- 
ing. £19.6m to jumps racing. 
Prize money comes from a 
number of sources. In 1996, 
betting shop punters, via the 
levy board, contributed 60 
per cent of total jumps prize 
money. Owners themselves, 
via race-entry fees, contri- 
buted 12 per cent: sponsors 
17 per cent: racecourses 11 
per cent. 

Tntrigiiingly, jumps racing 
is far more dependent on 
levy board hand-outs than 
flat racing. In 1996, when the 
levy board stumped up 60 
per cent of jumps racing's 
prize money, it contributed 
only 46 per cent of flat rac- 
ing’s prize money. 

Sponsors provide a similar 
proportion of prize money 
for both flat and jumps. But 


in 1996 owners themselves, 
and the racecourses, put up 
far smaller amounts (propor- 
tionately} for jumps than for 
flat racing. 

Why Is jumps racing subsi- 
dised even more heavily by 
punters’ money than flat rac- 
ing? There can be only two 
answers. First, jumps racing 
must be even more uneco- 
nomic than flat racing. Sec- 
ond, the levy board must be 
bending over backwards to 
subsidise year-round racing 
for the primary benefit of 
the oEf- track bookmaking 
firms which, to a unique 
degree in Britain, siphon 
huge sums out of racing. 

Last month. Sheikh 
Mohammed bin Rashid al- 
Maktoum of Dubai claimed 
that UK prize money levels 
were so low that he and his 
brothers were thinking of 
quitting Britain, where 
many of their horses are 


based. The Maktoums own 
the mightiest collection of 
racehorses assembled. UK 
racing, the sh eikh said, was 
being bled dry by chronic 
underfunding. He blamed 
government greed (betting 
tax) and the bookmakers. 

U I am not holding a gun to 
anyone's head," he said, “but 
□or am I making an empty 
threat 

“Unless we see positive 
signs of progress and the 
possibility of change, we will 
massively reduce our racing 
and breeding presence in 
Britain." 

Some people - not me - 
think the sheikh and his 
brothers are bluffing. But to 
complicate things. Sheikh 
Mohammed was publicly 
contradicted over Christmas 
when a far less wealthy 
man, Paul Barber, a promi- 
nent southern dairy fanner 
and co-owner of a horse 


called See More Business, 
which won the big steeple- 
chase at Kempton Park on 
Boxing day, said UK racing 
did not need more prize 
money. 

“My advice to Sheikh 
Mohammed," said Barber 
cheekily, “is to go racing and 
have fun. It is not a busi- 
ness. At the end of the day. 
If you don't Uke the prize 
money, get out... Put your 
money Into horses and then 
kiss goodbye to it." 

Whatever the rights and 
wrongs of the prize money 
argument. British racing 
would doubtless be healthier 
if It abolished its cruel 
wintertime variant. That 
would anger people like Bar- 
ber, who owns or part-owns 
15 jumpers. 

But it will happen eventu- 
ally. First foxhunting. Then 
jumps racing. It is written in 
the stars. 


M ost professional 
sport repre- 
sents the- tri- 
umph of hope 
over experience, but few 
clubs have epitomised that 
painful truth more com- 
pletely than rugby league's 
Prescot Panthers, which 
finally gave up hope last 
month. 

As fans of Workington 
Town and Keighley demon- 
strated angrily outside the 
rugby league's headquarters 
in Leeds, against the threat 
to exclude their financially 
straitened clubs. Prescot was 
quietly resigning its 75-year- 
old membership, making it 
the longest-lived club to 
have left the game's senior 
ranks. 

Barry Norman, the film 
critic and author, once com- 
mented that from the inside 
every life is a series of 
defeats. Few more so than 
the life, or lives, of a club 
whose Prescot incarnation 
was its eighth since joining 
the league as Wigan High- 
field in 1922. 

All games have perennial 
losers, but few on this scale. 
Most get their days of glory 
- In the last few months, 
Glamorgan have won the 
County Cricket Champion- 
ship and the Tampa Bay 
Buccaneers have reached the 
American football play- 
offs. 

Even a famously bad club 
such as baseball's Washing- 
ton Senators - "first in war. 
first in peace, last in the 
American league" - never 
managed to go mare than 
15 years without winning 
more games than they 
lost 

Prescot's last winning sea- 
son started five names and 
61 years ago. with Edward 
VUE on the throne. The dub 
did have some success in the 
early days. Wigan Highfield 
once made it to the Chal- 
lenge Cup semi-final, their 
single-season successors 
London Highfield - based at 
White City stadium - was 


the first professional club to 
play in . the capital. Then 
Liverpool Stanley won- the 
Lancashire Cup in 1935-36. 

But since Stanley finished 
second in the league, in 
1936-37, they, and their heirs 
and successors - Liverpool 
City. Huyton. Runcorn High- 
field. Highfield and finally 
Prescot - piled up most of 
rugby league's unwanted 
records. 

Since 1S48, they have got 
16 wooden spoons, including 
a record six In a row. They 
have had 61 consecutive 
defeats, 55 in the league, 
between 1989 and 1991: a 
home defeat by 6S points to 
2; average gates that only 
topped 500 twice in the last 
decade - although with a 
playing record of played 122, 
wan 6 in the last five sea- 
sons, perhaps that isn’t too 
surprising. 

So how did the team find 
the will to continue? Even 
now, their demise is not 
linked to their playing 
record but to a dispute with 
the brewery which owns the 
leasehold to the ground. 

“I never backed away from ' 
a fight in rugby league, on 
or off the field, but I can't 
take on a fight with big busi- 
ness," says Geoff Fletcher, 
chairman, rugby league 
council member and player, 
coach, barman, groundsman 
and lord knows what else of 
the club since its day's at Alt 
Park. Huyton. 

While at Huyton. Fletcher 
spoke for the optimism of ali 
people running small dubs. 
“There’s potential here - the 
lot. the club, the ground and 
the players. The money's the 
bugger." Today he declares 
that, unlike some liquidated 
league companies. Prescot 
will leave no creditors 
unpaid. 

Club captain Russ Bridge 
thinks more money might 
have been spent on the 
team. Bridge, 33. is good 
enough to have played in the 
first division for Leigh and 
as a trialist with Wigan. 



Travel Supplement 

January 24 1998 


Do you have a holiday home, apartment, 
condominium or yacht to let in 1998? 

Why not advertise to over 1 million wealthy Weekend FT readers in 
our 16-page pull-out & keep Travel Supplement on January 24 1998. 

Our travel editors will he looking at holiday options across the globe 
from Europe to Africa to N. America & the Caribbean. 

So wherever and whatever your holiday home is, 
this supplement will be the perfect place to advertise. 


Motoring 

More of the same? 


W hat can British 
motorists 
expect in 1998? 
More of what 
they had in 1997, unless I am 
much mistaken. By which I 
mean they will be seduced 
by lots of new cars, better in 
every respect than their pre- 
decessors; and -delayed on 
journeys by road system 
inadequacies that the gov- 
ernment, as a matter of pol- 
icy. is not going to put right 
They will continue to be 
made to pay more for their 
fuel in the hope of curbing 
carbon dioxide emissions. 
Curiously, the extra emis- 
sions that will result from 
more home heating, follow- 
ing the politically inspired 
cur in vat on electricity, 
gas and oil, is never men- 
tioned in polite society. 

Inevitably, many have 
decided they have no option 
but to rely on the over-bur- 
dened National Health Ser- 
vice. The environmental ben- 
efits of switching to fuels 
such as compressed natural 
gas (CNG) and liquid petro- 
leum gas (LPG) will be 
r amme d down our throats. 

Government ministers, 
chauffeur driven In gas-fu- 
elled cars, will bask in a rosy 
glow of self-esteem- We. of 
course, will pay the cost of 
converting the cars to dual- 
fuel (gas and petrol) opera- 
tion. 

The effect on the environ- 
ment will be niL Only when 
urban buses, taxis and deliv- 
ery vans, which are far and 
away the worst polluters, are 
cleaned up will the amount 
of muck put into the air in 
city centres by vehicle 
exhausts be significantly 
reduced. 

Converting buses and 
taxis to gas, as a number of 
foreign cities have done, 
would be one way of achiev- 
ing a clean-up but the costs 
would be so high it would 
make sense only when 
vehicles were replaced. 

Much simpler would be a 
meaningful reduction in the 
rate of duty on virtually sul- 
phur-free city dieseL If the 
price differential between 
city and normal diesel was 
as great as it is between 
leaded and unleaded petrol, 
all diesel vehicle operators 
would be falling over them- 
selves to use it 
I always do, even though it 


Stuart Marshall fears the worst for Britain's drivers 


Option 1 - COLOUR PANEL 

Size: 6cm x 8cm 

Includes: Colour photo and 30 words of text 
Free 6 week reader reply service 


Price; 


£700 per advertisement (+VAT) 



Colour 

Photo 


Tropez 

h of France 


4 bed apartment in 
luxury development 

• Bar and Restaurant * 
• Swimming Pool • 

£7,000 per week 

Available: May-Sept 



Option 2 - CLASSIFIED 

£38 per column cm (mono) 

£43 per column cm (colour) (+VAT) 

r South t(f France ^ 

ST TROPEZ 

♦ 4 bed apartment In 
luxury development 

♦ Bar and Restauarant 


Available: May-Sept. 

£7,000 per wk. 
Tel: +44 171 873 3576 


Option 3 - LINEAGE 

£15 per line {min 3 lines) (+VAT) 

SOUTH OF FRANCE, ST TROPEZ. 4 
bed apartment In liu devatopmem. Pool. 

Bar, Restaurant- Available: May- Sept. 

£7,000 pW. Tel/Fax 01 71 873 3576. 



To reserve your advertisement, please complete the form below 

or call: +44 171 873 3576 no later than January 7 1998 


Advertisement Booking Form 


(cost of ad) 


Address 

- Daytime Telephone ... — 

Please book (size of ad) Bt a cost of L .. 

Payment by: 

AMEX* / VISA* / MASTERCARD* / CHEQUE* (payable to: The Financial Times) ‘delete as applicable 

Credit card number Exp date f 

Signature .. 

Please send or fto this form together with your advertisement to: 

Dominique Moseley, financial Times, One Southwark Bridge. London 5E1 9HL to reach us by January 7, 1998. 

Fax: +44 171 873 3098 



VauxhaU's new Astra reaches Britain in April 


does cost an extra penny a 
litre at my local garage. Why 
should I have to pay extra to 
make a personal contribu- 
tion to a cleaner environ- 
ment? 

Fuel-efficient diesel cars 
emit less carbon dioxide 
than petrol cars but produce 
more particulates, although 
tbe amount is often exagger- 
ated. City diesel reduces par- 
ticulate emissions by 40 per 
cent. The case for encourag- 
ing its use is overwhelming. 

It would be nice to think 
that in 1998, many large 
vehicle fleet owners will fol- 
low the public spirited exam- 
ple of Slough borough coun- 
cil. Berkshire, which fuels 
all its 157 dustcarts and lor : 
ries with clean City dieseL 

Road building is now a 
dirty word in government 
circles. New roads will be 
few and far between, includ- 
ing by-passes for which the 
crying need has been obvi- 
ous for decades. Take Lam- 
berhurst, Kent, a picture 
book village on the A21. It Is 
being destroyed by through 
traffic that splits it down the 
middle. 

Three alternative routes 
were discussed years ago; 
the one with the minimum 
environmental impact was 
chosen after an exhaustive 
public inquiry. (A small part 
of the local golf course 
would have to go.) 

The bulldozers should 
have moved In early in the 
1990s and the road would 
have been completed IS 
months later. And wbat has 
happened? Nothing. Funding 
has been withheld. 

Traffic increases month on 
month. On a single day last 
year, more than 400 cars and 
lorries were caught by Kent 
police speeding through the 
30mph-limited village. The 
Lamberhurst story can be 


repeated all over the coun- 
try'. 

When - or rather if - 
work starts at some time in 
the distant future, no doubt 
environmental activists will 
move in. They will Increase 
the cost of a road that the 
people who really matter - 
the villagers - know will 
change their lives for the 
better. 

Having got that off my 
chest, what about the new 
cars for 1998? 

All those 
hoary old 
Skoda jokes 
will become 
irrelevant 
with the 
arrival of the 
Octavia 

Tiny city cars and super 
mini-sized hatchbacks will 
come tumbling out of the 
factories and into the dealer- 
ships throughout the year, 
starting with the Hyundai 
AtDs in April. 

Mainstream city care from 
VW and Fiat will be joined 
by a Hyundai runabout in 
mid-year. 

The .Mercedes-Benz 
A ’Cl ass should reach Britain 
in June, a few weeks after 
Nissan launches a heavily 
face-lifted Micra but well in 
advance of a Peugeot 206 and 
a brand-new Renault Clio. 

Volkswagen's new Golf, 
already on sale on mainland 
Europe, is due by April Sq is 
the handsome new Vauxhall 
Astra, which looks like a 
scaled-down Vectra. . 

Ford's long-awaited new 


Escort, which will . hot 
appear until August, will 
show some of the styling 
flair of the Ka and Puma. 

All those hoary old Skoda 
jokes will become irrelevant 
with the arrival of the 
Octavia in June. This 
family-sized saloon has the 
looks of a VW Passat: the 
mechanicals oF an Audi A3 
and could be such; good 
value that Skoda's -only 
problem may be In matching 
supplies to demand. 

Alfa-Romeo's delicious 166 
will be on sale in Britain 
later this month; the now 
BMW 3-Series - the car It 
was mainly designed ip lock 
horns with - will- not :be 
seen until September.. 

Among a number of new 
entries into the executive/ 
luxury segment is a US-made 
(but right-band steeredV 
4.6-litre, V8 engined .Cadillac 

Seville, due in May.-. ' ■ 

Honda's Civic estate car Is 
in full production, at 
Swindon in Wiltshire!. and 

reaches dealerships in" 
March,, two months before 
another Anglo-Japanese 
product, the Nissan Prtmera 
estate. 

Towards the . end- of the 
year, Renault'^ out- 
standingly successful 
Megan e Scenic xnini-MPV . 
will gain its first T*al 
competitors - a' new 
Mitsubishi Space Wagon and 
VauxhaU's promising Astra- 
based Zafira (with seats that 
fold down,, not lift out). ■ . 

VW Group will probably 
have a Scenic-type develop- 
ment of the new. Golf for 
release. Among the on-off 
readers, the most Interesting . 
newcomer is the US-built 
Mercedes-Benz M-Class, due 
in July. It will slot into the 
segment dominated by 
Range Rover and Shogun, 
which Mitsubishi calls a 
Pajero everywhere except 
Britain. 

Suzuki’s Grand Vltara 
(April) is intended to take 
back some of the small on- 
off-roader market share that 
.the Vitara (an excellent 
product, but a touch long In 
the tooth) will -be losing to 
Land Rover’s Freeholder. 

The role of the Vauxball 
Frontera, due in September: 
is to dent the Land Rover 
Discovery’s domination of 
large but affordable 
four-wheel drive sales.: 


yr-M* 
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He disliked losing every 
week, but says: ^1 started 
every -match determined to 
go out and prove myself per- 
sonally and believing that 
we. could win. ... . . > : 

- Tro not sure everyone 
started with that attitude 
and we were always weak In 
two or three, positions.' but j . 
don't feel that we werejthat 
much worse than .other- 
teams, apart from the top 
three or four in the. divi- 
sion. " 

He and Fletcher were both 
optimistic about - next- sea- 
son; 

Some league people wflt be 
glad to see them go, consid- 
ering them an embarrass- 
ment and. as recipient of 
league, subsidies, a dram bn 

the game's finances Similar 
voices were being raised 
against Liverpool City, as 
early as 195L 

Others, such as historian 
Robert Gate, will be- story, 
about the -loss of so distke- 
tive a club: "It is sad that 
nobody seemed too bothered 
about them. When somebody 
like Geoff Fletcher gives up 
the fight, the game has_to be' 
in trouble."- 

Fletcher does not yet know 
whether be will miss the 
uphill battle that has . filled 
his life for the last 2DOdd 
years. •" 1 - 

"I've put my heart. and ' 
soul into this chib for ..too., 
long to be able to t hink 
about doing the same far 
another." he says.. . 

But others certainly wiB, 
Whatever time at year ragby / 
league has been playeduone 
of its certainties has fteeh 
that someone, somewhere, 
was beating Frescpti-ffigh- 
field, Runcorn or Huytoh by 
50 points, and timt Fteteher. - 
Bridge and others were still 
pursuing the dream that sus- 
tains all lowly ranked rchibs : 
in any sport: that if theyper- . 
sist long enough, fortune 
will reward them. 

The game will be duller 
without their unavailing 
pursuit. 
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■ AMSTERDAM 

EXHIBITIONS*. 

BQksmuseum • 

Teh, 31-20-673 2121 ~ r 
MecfievaJ iWustratedh^tones: me 
. Hausbuch and its "Master. Drawings, 
printsand^a panes painting by. the the 
Masterof theAmsterdam Cabinet,', 
.mkfirig ftfor sheets of the 
Hai^abuchr to Jan 18 ; ‘ • " , ;V 

VairGogtih Museum .-*•’" 

, Tefr/3 1 -26-676 5200 . 

Auguste Preauft.(1809-1 879): 

- Rbmaritidsrnjn Bronze. 75 sculptures 
arid medafKons by the nanoonformwt 
whose woks, during his lifetime, were 
regalarfyiiefected by toe Salon jury; to ■ 
: -Janli . 

■BARCELONA 

EXHIBITIONS .v -■’■■ •: • 

. FuridackS “laCabca" V 

' Tel: 34-3-2077475 - 

..Rembrandt; The Human and the ' . 
Natural Landscape. 91 etchings from 
lhe RernTsraindt House Museum in ‘ ' 
Amsterdam. The exhibition yv# transfer 
to Madrid; to Jan 11 . 

. BaKtecto Joan Mfr6 .: . 

TeL‘^4-3-3291908 ' 

'w^Jtt.tjrnfip.es 
Alexander Cafcfer: centenary 
-celebration of -wort); by the maker of 
. /notifies.- The show focuses ori his 
dose retatiprship with Mlr6; to Feb 15 

. ■• • BASLE . 

EXHIBITIONS 

Offenlfiche Kunstammlung Basel 
Tel: 41-61-271 0828 
Peter and Samuel Birmann - Artists, 
-Collectors/ and Dealers. First major 
exhibition devoted to the tether and 
son; Kunstmuseum; to Jan 1 1 

DANCE 

Deutsche Oper '- 

Tofc 49-30=34304-01. 

Deutsche Oper Ballet Rcsallnde, 
choreographed by Ronald Hynd to 
music by U. Strati ; Jan 6 ' 

OPERA v: ■ 

Deutsche .Oper'.' V r i - 
Tel: 49-30-34384-01 ' . . 

Hansel urid Gretei: by Humperdinck. ; 
Conducted by Sebastian Lang-Lesang 
in a staging ty Andreas Homoki; Jan 9 

■ BONN. , 

EXHIBITIONS ^ . . 'r 

. Kunst- urtd Aussteflungshafie dor 
Bimdesr^NibBk Deutschland ' 

Te/.- 49-228-917 T200 . T ' 

Kunstballe : Bremen: selection of . 
important works indudirig paintings, 
scufrrtures and copper engravings from 
toe coHectioh Of the Kunstitalte 
Bremen; to Jan 1 1 - 


'Ball Rock Ughthovse', byJ.HLW. Turner, at the National GaDery of Scotland in Etflnburgh, until Jan SI 
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■ CHICAGO 

EXHIBITIONS ■ • ■< 

. Art testitute Of Chicago 

Tot: 1-312-443 3600 ; 
www&rtkLedu . 

Renoir’s Portraits: Impressions of an 
Age. Around 65 paintir^gs spanning the 
artist’s career, of subjects including 
Claude Monet arid Madame Renoir; to 
JarirA ' ’ ’ 

OPERA - 

Lyric Opera of Chicago 
Tet 1-312-332 2244: ' 

vvww.jyrfcopera.org 
Amistad: worid premiere of Anthony 
Davfe’s now work'atxHJt trie 19th ■ 
century anti-slavery campaign. Dennis 
Russell Davies conducts a production 
by George C,. Wooife;’Jah 9 V/ 

■ CLEVELAND 

EXHiBmONB 

Cleveland Museum of Art:- . 

Teh 7 -216-421 7340 . ' . . • 
www. ctemusartcom: - 

When Silk Was Gokt Central Adan 
aid Chinese Textiles. Featuring 64 
precious textiles from tfte"8th to 15th ‘ 
centuries, whrin they" were of. immense ' 
economic and. cultural significance. V - 
Including the most important known 
“cloth of goM", Th& adiibifion wBf , 
travel to New.Yteiq-to Jan 4 ;• 

■ COPENHAGEN ; 

EXHIBITIONS' 

.UxAlana Miteeum-of Modem Art, 

Humlebaek J' j-_\ 

fet’4fr4&19.0719 
www.tousiaria.dk' r - . 
i Alberto SaVln}Q t 'Paintings1927-l952: 
aroundSO stiff IH^teftfscapesand <■ 
mytiiological cpmfkssttiorB^ ^byflie 
retetfve^ unkndwn bratherpf -cte ; 

' CHHco; to ‘Jai.f 1 V : ■ 


■ ; EDINBURGH. '.77 

EXHIBRTONS T.;.-.’ 

National GaHeryof Scottend 

T(£J4£.lS1-624 ! 620Q-. : V\ 


De^MaftbnCofe of 

ITtirand Jstfj beitury toltenjjairitings 
GuercjrcrarKi- t3therv<x>fected by- 
Atehon^nbeThe 193^fc Febr:l5 


J 9(X1 by the^^oi^^fect^ Henry . - 
Va^han', these 38 pan^igs haws been 
■ exhibited ahni^^for more than 90 ... . 
yeas- TT^ terrns pf Vaughn’s wl! - 
stipulated titet .ti^ must not be on ; 


damaging effectsof toomucTii^it; to 

Jarfc-31 " •' - • -v : v> • • 
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Masterpieces; The Rudolf Staechelin 
Family Foundation Collection of Basel. 
First American showing of 26 paintings 
including Gauguin's Nafea Faa Ipolpo 
-(When Will You Many7); to Jan 1 1 

■ HONG KONG 

EXHIBITIONS 

Hong Kong Museum of Art 

www.asd.gov.Me/CE/Museum' 

National Treasures: Gems of China’s 
- Cultural Relics. Major exhibition 
assembling some 160 works of art on 
loan from China's 30 museums. 

1 Includes bronzes, jades,- ceramics, 

; paintings and tapestries, some of 
which have never travelled before; to 
Mar l ' 

■ HOUSTON 

EXHIBITIONS. 

Museum of Fme Arts, Houston 

. Tet 1-713-639 7750 
The Dark Mirror Picasso, Photography 
and Painting. More than 300 works, 
i • ' the majority of them photographs, 

... which will illustrate the relationship 
between toe various media in which 

■ Picasso worked; to Feb 1 

■ LONDON 

DANCE 

Royal Festival Hall 

Tel: 44-171-9288800 

The Royal BaJleL Cinderella; Jan 6, 7. 

8, 9 . 

EXHIBITIONS 
British Museum 
Tel: 44-171-636 1555 
Hogarth and His Times; Serious 
Comedy. Selection of prints and an 
exploration of different historicaf 
approaches to them; to Jan 4 

Hayward Gallery 
Tel: 44-171-261 0127 

www.hayward-gallery.org.uk 
Objects of Desire: The Modem Still 

- Life: Exploring 20th century 

. ' developments of a 400-year-old genre, 

■ this show ranges from Picasso and 
Maltese to Oldenburg and Warhol; 
previously seen In New York; to Jan 4 

- National Gallery 

y Tel: 44-171-839 3321 
Making A Meaning: Holbein’s 
Ambassadors. This recently cleaned 
double portrait by Hans Holbein the 

- Younger : ptatures two French 
ambassadors to toe court of Henry VI(( 
in 1533. Presented alongside are 
.drawings and miniatures, and objects 
relevant to the painting's political and 
religjous back^ound; to Feb 1 

' Tate Gallery V 
Tek 44-171-887 8 000 

• The Age of Rossetti, Burne-Jones 
arK^Wattsr-Symbofism in Britain 
1860-1910. Works by British artists 
including the. pre-Raphaefites Rossetti 

! and BumSxJones presented alongside 
‘ those of European contemporaries. The 
show aims, to demonstrate the 
. powerful influence of Symbolism on 
Brh&h artists; to Jan 4 
;• The Turner Prfte 1997: disptey of 
.tvbrfcs'by eech of toe nominees on this 

- year's aU-woman shortfet Christine • 
VBoitend, Angeia-Bulfexto; ComeBa 

Parker and Gillian Wearing; to Jan 18 ■ 

Wcforte and Albert Museum 
Tel: 44-171-938 8600 

• Gad arid. Karin Larssort: Creators of 
theGwedisK ^Recreates five . 
rooms of toe famous house at 
Suridbbm.'^nd examines Its 

" wtraordfoary Impact jm toe interior 
design of our century; to Jan 18 
(i Zuio^u Spanlsh Treasta^s from 
the Kh^ Coftotion. first major 
exNbitiph devoted to toe 19th century 
Spanish metakMjrka- and his 
contemporaries; to Jan 11 


Shsftesbtay Theatre 

T(£faiYt-37&5399 ' 

ihe-Royal Gp*a: The Meny Widow, 


by Franz Lehdr, in a new translation by 
Jeremy Sams. New production by 
Graham Vick, with designs by Richard 
Hudson; Jan 3, 5, 6, 7, 8. 9 

THEATRE 
National Theatre 

Tel: 44-171-928 2252 

• Othello: by Shakespeare. Sam 
Mendes directs a cast which stars 
David Harewood as Othello, Simon 
Russell Beale as iago and Claire 
Skinner as Desdemona; Cottesloe 
Theatre 

• Mutabithie: by Frank McGuinness. 
Trevor Nunn directs a production 
designed by Monica Frawley. Cast 
includes Anton Lesser and Aisling 
O'Sullivan; Cottesloe Theatre 

• The Invention of Love: the 
protagonist of Tom Stoppard's new 
play is the poet and classic scholar A 
E Houseman, played by Paul Rhys and 
John Wood. Richard Eyre directs a 
production designed by Anthony Ward; 
Lyttteton Theatre 

• An Enemy of the People: by Ibsen, 
in a new version by Christopher 
Hampton. Directed by Trevor Nunn. 
Cast includes Ian McKellen; Olivier 
Theatre 

■ LOS ANGELES 

CONCERTS 

Dorothy Chandler Pavilion 

Tet 1-213-365 3500 

Los Angeles Philharmonic; conducted 

by Esa-Pekka Salonen in works by 

• Haydn and Mahler. With 
mezzo-soprano Markella Hatziano and 
tenor Ben Heppner, Jan 8, 9 

m MADRID 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fundacib "la Cabta” 

Tet 34-1-435 4833 

• Joaquim Mir, 1873-1940: A Life's 
Journey. Retrospective of around 140 
works by the landscape painter; to 
Jan 25 

• Martin Puryear. first European 
retrospective of the American sculptor, 
b.1941. The display comprises around 
40 works produced since the 
mid-1970s; to Jan 11 

Museo Nachnal Centro de Arte 
Reina Sofia 
Tet 34-1-467 5062 
Fernand Ldger (1881-1955): 
retrospective comprising some 220 
paintings and drawings by the early 
modernist The exhibition will 
emphasise the artist’s relationship with 
architects, as wed as his work for the 
ballet and cinema. Previously seen in 
Paris, the exhibition will transfer to 
New York; to Jan 12 

■ MILAN ‘ 

DANCE 

Teatro alia Scale 

T$h 39-2-88791 

GteaJJe: with sets and costumes by 
Marie-Louise Ekman; Jan 3, 4 

EXHIBITIONS 

Fondazione Antonio Mazzotta 
Tel: 39-2-878 197 

Kandinsky: more than 100 works, 30 of 
them paintings; to Jar 11 


■ MUNICH 

EXHIBITIONS 
Haus tier Kwst - 

• ESsworth Kelly: retrospective of toe 
American abstract painter and sculptor, 
b. 1923, now in hfs 70s and one of the 
most distinguished Sving artists. 
Orgaused with the Guggenheim 
Museum and previously seen In New 
York, Los Angeles and London; to 
Jan 18 

• Joel Shapiro: sculptures 1993-1997; 
to Jan 18 

• Jufeo Sarmento: efispiay of recent 
works by toe Portuguese painter; to 
Jan 18 

Kiunsthalfe der Hypo-Kutturstrffamg 
Tet 49-89-224 412 


COBRA 1948-1951: organised to mark 
the 50th anniversary of a post-war 
group of experimental artists who 
derived their movement's name from 
their three cities of origin: Copenhagen, 
Brussels and Amsterdam; to Jan 1 1 

■ NEW YORK 

DANCE 

New York City Ballet New York 
State Theater 
Tel: 1-212-870 5570 

• George Balanchine's The 
Nutcracker; Jan 3, 4 

• Jewels; by Balanchine, to music by 
Faute, Stravinsky and Tchaikovsky; 

Jan 6 

• Mixed Programme: includes Angelin 
PreQocaj's La Stravaganza, premiered 
last spring, and Balanchine's Stars and 
Stripes; Jan 7 

EXHIBITIONS 
Brooklyn Museum of Alt 

Tel: 1-718-638 5000 
Monet and the Mediterranean: "It Is so 
beautiful here, so bright, so luminous! 
One swims In blue air, it is frightening!" 
wrote Monet from Cap d’ Antibes in 
1888. Bringing together more than 70 
works, this exhibition presents the 
fruits of several journeys made by the 
painter to the Italian and French 
Rivieres in the 1880s, to Venice in 
1908; ends tomorrow 

Guggenheim Museum 

Tel: 1-212-423 3500 
www.gugganhelm.org 
Robert Rauschenberg: major 
retrospective consisting of some 400 
works spanning the artist's 50 year 
career. The exhibition begins at the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum and 
continues at toe Guggenheim Museum 
So Ho; ends on Wednesday 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Tel: 1-212-879 5500 
www.metmuseum.org 

• Drawings of Filippino Lippi and His 
Circle: first major exhibition of work by 
the Quattrocento painter. Of the 117 
drawings on display, 80 are by Lippi, 
including rare loans from around the 

world; to Jan 11 

• Gianni Versace: this tribute to the 
late Italian designer explores the 
influences upon his work of abstract 
artists including Warhol, and of 
historical styles ranging from Greek 
and Roman classicism to 18th century 
court styles, and the Vienna Secession. 
The show also explores his use of new 
materials such as plastic and leather, 
and includes designs for the theatre; to 
Mar 22 

• The Private Collection of Edgar 
Degas: sold at auction after his death 
in 1918, more than 200 19th century 
French paintings and drawings 
collected by the artist who once 
imagined establishing his own 
museum. Indudes works by Ingres. 
Delacroix, and impressionists Including 
Manet, with one room devoted to 
works by Degas himself; to Jan 11 

Museum of Modem Art 

Tel: 1-212-708 9480 
www.moma.org 

9 Achille Casliglioni: Design! First US 
retrospective of toe Italian architect 
and designer; ends on Tuesday 

• Egon Schiele (1890-1918): The 
Leopold Collection, Vienna. Around 
150 works tty the Austrian 
Expressionist, dating from 1905 
through 1918; ends tomorrow 

• On the Edge: Contemporary Art 
from the Werner and Baine 
Dannheisser Collection. More than 80 
works by artists including Tony Cragg 
and Cindy Sherman; to Jan 20 

Pfefpoint Morgan Library 
Tel: 1-212-685 0008 
9 Cultural Curios: Literary and 
Historical Witnesses - relics of the 
great and toe wise, including such 
oddities as Lewis Canon’s pocket 
watch and Voltaire's briefcase; ends 
tomorrow 

• Medieval Bestseller The Book of 
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OPERA 

Opera National de Paris, Opdra 
Bastille 

Tel: 33-1-4473 1300 
La Traviata: by Verdi. Production 
directed by Jonathan Miller and 
conducted by James Conton; 

Jan 5, 7 


■ ROME 

EXHIBITION 

Palazzo Ruspoli 

Tel: 39-6-6830 7344 

www.palazzomspoli.it 

Fayum: Mummy Portraits. Previously 

shown at the British Museum in 

London, this exhibition contains nearly 

200 portraits painted on wooden 

panels, linen shrouds and plaster 

masks; to Feb 28 


OPERA 

Teatro dell 1 Opera 

Tel: 39-6-481601 
www.themix.it 

La fiamma: by Respighi. This first 
production of the season is by Hugo 
De Ana, and is conducted by Gfanluigi 
GeJmetti; Jan 4, 7 


■ SAN FRANCISCO 

OPERA 

San Francisco Opera, War Memorial 

Opera House 

Tel: 1-415-864 3330 

www.sfopera.com 

Le Nozze de Figaro: by Mozart. 

Conducted by Ivor Bolton in a staging 

by Graziella Sciutti; Jan 9 


■ VENICE 

EXHIBITIONS 
Palazzo Grassi 

Tel: 39-41-523 1680 
German Expressionism: Art and 
Society. Kirchner Is at the centre of 
this selection of works, dating from 
around 1910 to the mid- 1920s. Other 
artists represented include Meidner 
and Marc; to Jan 1 1 


■ VIENNA 

EXHIBITIONS 
JQdisches Museum 

Tel: 43-1-535 0431 
www.jmw.at 

Max Liebermann: selection of paintings 
tty the German Impressionist dating 
from the period 1900-1918, during 
which the Jewish haute bourgeoisie 
flourished. Liebermann was an active 
collector of the French impressionists, 
and his collection is partially 
reconstructed here; to Jan 18 


KunstHausWien 

Tel: 43-1-712 0495 

Herb Ritts: first European retrospective 
of work by the American photographer. 
Previously seen in Boston, the 
exhibition ranges from portraits of 
Hollywood celebrities to images of 
Africa; to Jan IB 


Kunstfiistorisches Museum 
Tel: 43-1-525240 
Pieter Brueghel and Jan Brueghel: 
comprehensive survey of the art of the 
two sons of Pieter Brueghel the Elder. 
Includes around 130 paintings and 20 
works on paper by Jan Brueghel the 
Elder (1568-1625) and his less 
celebrated brother Pieter Brueghel the 
Y ounger (1564-1837/8). The exhibition 
also includes a dozen important works 
by their father, enabling visitors to 
trace his influence upon the technique 
of his sons; to Apr 14 


■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITIONS 
National Gallery of Art 

Tel: 1-202-7374215 
www.nga.gov 

9 Lorenzo Lotto: Rediscovered Master 
of the Renaissance. 50 paintings, many 
of them on loan from churches and 
museums in Italy. To Mar 1, then 
touring to Bergamo and Paris 
• Thomas Moran (1837-1926): first 
retrospective devoted to the American 
landscape painter. Featuring 100 oils 
and watercolours including a selection 
of toe famous Yellowstone pictures, 
painted on a survey expedition in 1871, 
which influenced Congress's decision 
to create their first National Park. To 
Jan 1 1 , after which the exhibition witi 
tour to Olkahoma and Seattle 


OPERA 

Washington Opera 

Tel: 1-202-295 2400 
www.dc-opera.org 
9 L’ Elisir d’ Amore: by Donizetti. 
Conducted by John Keenan in a 
staging by Stephen Lawless, with 
designs by Johan Engels: Kennedy 
Center Eisenhower Theater; 

Jan 4,6 

• The Magic Rule: by Mozart Revivai 
conducted by by Heinz Fricke and 
directed by Sonja Frisell. With designs 
by Zack Brown; Kennedy Center 
Elsenhower Theater, Jan 7 


■ ZURICH 

EXHIBITIONS 
Kunsthaus Zurich 

Tel: 41-1-251 6765 

• Arnold Bocklin, Giorgio de Chirico, 
Max Ernst Voyage into the Unknown . 
comprising 130 paintings, collages and 
sketches; to Jan 18 

• Femsicht Walter Bosshard 
(1892-1975), Pioneer of Modem 
Photojournalism; to Feb 15 


Arts Guide by Susanna Rustin 
e-mail: susannajustin@ft.com 
Additional listings supplied by 
ArtBase 

Tel: 31-20-664 6441 

E-mail rarlbase@pi-net 
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What’s on 
around the 
world 


French sculptor (1730-1809), 
successful in the French Royal 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture 
and a favourite of Louis XV and Louis 
XVI. The display includes Pajou’s five 
most famous marble statues, portrait 
busts, terracotta sketch-models, and a 
large number of drawings including 
designs for the opera at Versailles. The 
exhibition will travel to New York; to 
Jan IS 


Hours. Selection of 100 of toe library's 
Books of Hours, or prayerbooks, the 
most popular books of their time; ends 
tomorrow 

• Romanticism to Realism - 19th 
Century German Drawings: survey of 
50 works from the collection, including 
drawings by Caspar David Friedrich 
and watercolours by Adolph Menzel; 
ends tomorrow 

Whitney Museum of American Art 
Tel: 1-212-3272801 
9 The Warhol Look/Glamour Style 
Fashion: major retrospective of around 
500 works of art following Warriors 
career from the 1940s to the 1980s, 
and also including works by his 
contemporaries. The exhibition begins 
with a consideration of Warhol's early 
fascination with Hollywood glamour; to 
Jan 18 

• Fashion and Rim: running 
concurrently with the Warhol show, this 
film and video series traces the 
relationship between the two 
industries, from early fashion newsreels 
and the studio designers of the 1930s 
to toe present to Jan 18 

OPERA 

Metropo titan Opera, Lincoln Center 
Tel: 1-212-362 6000 
www.metopera.org 

• Capriedo: by R. Strauss. New 
production tty John Cox, with sets tty 
Maura Pagano; Jan 9 

• II Barbiere di Srviglia: by Rossini. 
Revival of a staging by John Cox: Jan 
3. B 


■ PARIS 

CONCERTS 
Salle Pleyei 

Tel: 33-1-4561 6589 
Orchestra de Paris: conducted by 
Emmanuel Krfvine in works by Wagner 
and Strauss. With bass Jose Van Dam; 
Jan 7, 8 

EXHIBITIONS 
Centre Georges Pompidou 
Tel: 33-1-4478 1275 
WWW.cnac-3p.fr 

Bruce Nauman: spanning the career of 
the American artist, b.1941, this 
exhibition focuses on his relationship 
with language, and includes sound and 
video Installations as well as neon 
pieces like One hundred live and die 
(1984). The exhibition will travel to 
London and Helsinki; to Mar. 9 

Mus£e Camavaiet 

Tel: 33-1-4272 2112 
Paris and the Parisians in the time of 
Louis IV: more than 300 engravings, 
which together create a vivid 
impression of 17th century Paris. 
Including portraits. Images of toe city 
and its monuments, as well as 
proverbs, allegorical works, and 
almanacs; to Jan 18 

Mus6e d*Art Modems de la ViUe de 
Paris 

Teh 33-1-5367 4000 
Gilbert & George: major retrospective 
of the British artists, comprising soma 
120 works and spanning their career 
from their meeting at St. Martin’s 
School of Art in 1968 to the 
"Fundamental Pictures" of last yean to 
Jan 4 

Mus€e du Louvre 
Tel: 33-1-4020 5151 
www.louvre.fr 

9 A Mission to Persia 1897-1912: 
display of pictures, objects and 
photographs retracing the 
archaeological expedition led by 
Jacques de Morgan, paying tribute to 
his career and the mission's 
discoveries about the ancient 
civilizations of Iran; to 
Jan 5 

• Etchings from the Low Countries: 
display of 110 copper etchings dating 
from the 15th and 16th centuries. 
Includes works by Lucas de Leyde and 
Duren to Jan 5 

• Pajou, sculpteur du Roi: first 
retrospective devoted to works by the 
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Living in the 
shadow of the crab 


Equities ignore the fear factor 


Philip Coggan reflects on a good year for UK pic 


The prospect is just as alarming for traders 
as a collapse, writes John Authers 


A s 1998 dawns. Wall 
Street is living in 
the shadow of the 
crab. Last year was 
a record one in many ways: 
the investment banking and 
trading industries did more 
business than ever before. 
Impressive performance 
across a range of markets 
underpinned a bounteous 
year. While 1997 did not 
quite match the performance 
of 1996 or 1995. the three- 
year stretch judged as a 
whole was phenomenal. 

The problem is that very 
few people, even the most 
bullish, believe the pace can 
be sustained. Indeed, a 
glance at the graph shows 
that three-year perfor man ce 
like this does not last. 

Robert Barbera. of Hoe nig 
& Co, describes the phenom- 
enon as the “rule of '29 '. In 
August, the Standard & 
Poor's 500 index completed a 
doubling in 29 months. It 
was the fourth time this cen- 
tury that such a thing had 
happened. The previous 
occasions were in 1929. 1956 
and 1967. In each case, sharp 
downturns followed. 

The possibility of a market 
whjch moves steadily in a 
crab-like fashion, making no 
significant gains and failing 
to persuade small investors 
or corporate executives to 
make use of Wall Street's 
services, is genuine - and 
just as alarming for traders 
as an eye-catching collapse. 

With the Dow's all-time 
high now almost five months 
in the past, a more worrying 
parallel than 1929 or 1987 
might be the savage bear 
market from 1972 to 1974. 
Its steady decline sapped the 
energy of corporate and eco- 
nomic America. Could the 
wobbling lack of direction 
since August could be 
the start of another bear 
phase? 

The 1970s’ analogy can be 
taken too far. Equities have 
an ally in the bond market, 
with 30-year Treasuries now 
yielding less than 6 per cent 
They are also underpinned 
by an economy plainly far 
stronger than in any of this 
century’s other dips. These 
factors justify paying a 
higher earnings multiple for 
equities, and suggest that 
the stock market is not as 
over-valued as its long 
upward progress might sug- 
gest 

The .Asian crisis, which 
averted the danger of over- 
heating in the ITS and cre- 
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ated a “flight to quality”, 
might even help these funda- 
mentals. Moreover, the mar- 
ket has had a significant cor- 
rection already and is still 
trading at less than its level 
of early August 

So. what are Wall Street's 
strategists expecting? The 
majority are bullish, expect- 
ing a return in the high sin- 
gle or low double figures 
from the S&P 500 and Dow 
for the year. These bulls 
include Abby Cohen, of 
Goldman Sachs, who likens 
the US economy to a global 
supertanker - hard to push 
off course - and expects an 
S&P of 1,075 (up about 100 
points, or 11 per cent) and a 
Dow of 8.700. an 8 per cent 
profit growth. 

Jeffrey Applegate, of Leh- 
man Brothers, predicts an 
S&P at 1.100. thanks to low- 
ering interest rates. Byron 
Wien, of Morgan Stanley 
Dean Witter (MSDW), 
expects an S&P of about 
1,100 and a Dow of 9.000 on 
the back of 10 per cent earn- 
ings growth. The bearish 
camp includes Barton Biggs, 
also of MSDW, who expects 
the S&P to drop 15 per cent 
on the back of falling 
earnings. 

If there are points of con- 
sensus, they are that equi- 
ties will return less than in 
any of the past three years, 
and that the gap in perfor- 
mance between equities and 
bonds will become much 


would have a huge impact 
on sentiment 

Second, corporate earn- 
ings. Last year, company 
profits rose by far more than 
most analysts had predicted, 
spurring equities to their 
prodigious gains, but the 
greater uncertainty about 
earnings is now written into 
prices. By the end of this 
month, last year's fourth- 
quarter profits should be 
clear, and companies will 
have had the chance to warn 
of disappointing profit out- 
looks. 

Third, there are Wall 
Street’s heroes - the mutual 
Tund investors. January is 
usually a bumper month for 
net investments into funds, 
both for tax reasons and 
because it is a time when 
annual bonuses are invested. 
These will be mighty 
healthy. If money does not 
find its way into funds, or 
goes into bond rather than 
equity funds. Wall Street 
will take fright. 

Cash flows into mutual 
funds are harder to measure 
now because Vanguard and 
Fidelity, the largest players, 
no longer publish their fig- 
ures daily. But, by early Feb- 
ruary. it should be a lot 
easier to judge if the mutual 
fund boom is continuing. 

For the next few weeks, 
however, the spectral pres- 
ence of the crab will con- 
tinue to hang over down- 
town Manhattan. 


I nvestors can look back 
on 1997 as, if not a vin- 
tage year, a pretty good 
one for UK equities. 
Much depended on the 
stocks you selected, but few 
can grumble about a period 
which saw all the leading 
indices reach new highs and 
which put “free shares" in 
many savers' portfolios. 

If, at the start of the year, 
you could have compiled a 
list of events which people 
in the City feared most, it 
probably would have 
included a landslide Labour 
victory; increases in UK 
interest rates; abolition of 
the dividend tax credit; the 
continued strength of ster- 
ling; and a rise in inflation. 
All such fears came to pass, 
yet the equity market still 
marched ahead. 

Indeed, the one event of 
the year which did sandbag 
the market, and which 
scarcely anybody predicted, 
was the crisis in Asia. Some 
analysts had been worried 
about the over-valuation of 
Wall Street; others that the 
process of European eco- 
nomic and monetary union 
(Emu) might be derailed. 

In spite of several years of 
moderate performance by 
Asian stock markets, 
though, few people were 
expecting that the bull mar- 
ket would come under threat 
from the tiger economies. 
But. a series of currency cri- 
ses, starting with Thailand, 
prompted sharp falls in mar- 
kets across the region. 

Then, there were the prob- 
lems of the Japanese finan- 
cial sector. These had wor- 
ried investors for much of 
the 1990s but suddenly 
became mare acute. A num- 
ber of Japanese businesses 
were allowed to go bust, 
notably Yamaichi Securities, 


spreading concern that a 
finan cial meltdown could 
spread from east to west 
While the Tokyo government 
has produced various pack- 
ages to meet the crisis, the 
markets woe far from con- 
vinced at year-end that a 
solution had been found. 

That the UK market was 
able to rise above all these 
problems was due. in part, to 
the fundamental strength of 
the corporate sector. Not 
only was it able to grow 
paming s at a healthy 6.6 per 
cent - according to IBES, 
the database company - but 
it was able to re tu rn cash to 
investors in the form of take- 
overs and share buy-backs. 

The liquidity thereby cre- 
ated was one of the funda- 
mental factors propping up 
the equity market during the 
year. Many leading institu- 
tional investors were -already 
taking a cautious stance 
towards equities when 1997 
began, and the figures indi- 
cate that institutions on the 
whole were net sellers of the 
UK market during much of 
1997. But overseas investors 
(to whom the strength of 
sterling was a positive 
bonus) seemed more than 
willing to take up slack. 

Another big source of sup- 
port for equities was the sur- 
prise decision by the Labour 
government, wi thin its first 
week of office, to give the 
Bank of England control 
over interest rates. The 
removal of the political ele- 
ment from setting these gave 
support to the gilt market. 

Investors in UK govern- 
ment bonds were hit badly 
by the failure of govern- 
ments to control inflation in 
the 1970s and 1980s. With the 
Bank in charge, the hope 
was that monetary policy 
would be much mare effec- 





Fright in the night: but fears may turn out to be unfbuided 


tive. Indeed, the yield on 10- 
year gilts, just over 7.5 per 
cent at the start of the year, 
has dropped to 6JJ8 per cent 

Gilts also got a lift in the 
autumn when reports 
emerged that the govern- 
ment was taking a more 
favourable approach towards 
participating in Emu. Any 
decision to join a single cur- 
rency will not be taken until 
after the next general elec- 
tion but, for a long-term gilt 
investor, that still offers the 
tempting prospect of a fell in 
yields to German levels. 

All this meant that the 
fear factor was swept away. 
Labour did win a huge 
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narrower. 

Many of the key indicators 
to look for will come 
quickly. First, the Asian cri- 
sis. Strong signals that the 
financial crisis has not 
turned into economic col- 
lapse in Japan and Korea 
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majority but, apart from the 
Bank of England move, it 
was also surprisingly rigor- 
ous in its approach to public 
spending. Interest rates rose, 
but base rates still ended the 
year below their lowest point 
of the 1980s. The dividend 
tax credit was indeed abol- 
ished (although personal 
equity plan investors will 
benefit from ft until 1999) 
but investors seemed to 
shrug off the change. 

Sterling’s strength caused 
problems at the individual 
company level but there 
were plenty of companies 
which seemed immune 
(especially as the pound’s 
rise was a lot more marked 
against the D-Mark than 
against the dollars And 
inflation rose a little. 

The gains were not distrib- 
uted evenly across the mar- 
ket. however. The FTSE 100 
index, which reached an 
all-time closing high of 
5.330.8 early in October, per- 
formed a better than the 
junior benchmarks, the 250 
or the Small Cap. Whereas 
Footsie gained more than 20 
per cent over the year, the 
rise in each of the smaller 
company indices was in the 
low single figures. Indeed, 
the market's rise was even 
more concentrated than 
those figures suggest, with 
the banks, oil and pharma- 
ceutical stocks leading the 
way for much of the year. 

Banks had a three-fold lift 
First their business position 


was seen to be a lot more 
attractive in a low-inflation 
era, especially given their 
scope to make further cost 
cuts; second, there was 
plenty of takeover talk in 
tbe financial field; and, 
third, the flotation of the 
building societies created a 
technical demand for bank 
shares as institutional inves- 
tors scrambled to get a full 
weighting in the. sector. . 

One reason why. the 250 
and SmallCap indices under- 
performed was that banks, 
oils and pharmaceuticals are 
concentrated in the Footsie. 
The latter two sectors are 
defensive - people will 
always need medicines and 
petrol; full of international 
names, which appeal to over- 
seas investors; and exposed 
to the dollar rather than the 
D-Mari(-._ . ...... 5 . 

The 250 index,-' in contrast, 
is concentrated heavily in 
engineering and industrial 
stocks. These had difficulty 
in coping with sterling's rise 
against European curren- 
cies. 

So, anyone who owned a 
small companies or recovery 
fund will probably not have 
had a spectacular year. And 
anyone who bought the gold, 
or commodity boom, story 
will be particularly disap- 
pointed; extractive indus- 
tries was the worst perform- 
ing sector of the year. Still, 
for gold bugs, hope always 
springs eteraaL 
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Will the US bubble burst? That’s the big question 
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I f things look too good to be 
true, they probably are. 

This Law of Cynicism was 
borne out in Asia’s 
financial markets in 1997. Will 
such a rule apply in 1998 as well, 
only tins time to the US? 

It would have to happen rather 
differently, though. Asia's crisis 
has arisen because of a credit 
collapse. Pegged currencies and 
ill-regulated banking systems 
generated a classic economic 
boom and bust. In the US, 
however, the bubble is focused 
on the stock market which 
millions of investors now regard 
as a low-risk, high-return 
savings medium. 

Yet foreigners have been 
bearish about Wall Street for 
years, and have been badly 
wrong. There is a chance of a 
final upsurge in US stock prices 
as even more money piles in. I 
think it is unlikely, though; on 
balance, the 1997 highs will not 
be seen again this year. 

Many companies in western 
economies face an earnings 
, crunch linked to the Asian 
collapse: already, there is 
l near-panic in industries such as 
steel. In more fashionable 
sectors, there is a significant 
risk that the virtuous circle of 
option-based lncentivisation. 
stock buy-backs and increased 
gearing of balance sheets - 
which, in combination, have had 
a potent impact on the bottom 
Use - could spiral viciously into 
reverse one day. 

As we have seen this week, 
however, there is still life in the 
old bulL For the time being, 
there is support from falling 
long-term bond yields. In 


Europe, moreover, there is a 
liquidity gluL British 
institutions are awkwardly full 
of cash, while companies in the 
UK are buying back equity 
faster than they are issuing it. 

On the Continent, the 
corporate re-structuring story 
still has force, while tbe 
one-year countdown to tbe euro 
promises to create some 
interesting angles: for instance, 
harmonisation will require 


been 111 per rant. I do, however, 
expect a significant setback later 
in the year. 

What about the UK? 'Hie 
unbalanced expansion triggered 
by tbe preelection strategy of 
the Conservative government 
has persisted. The latest 
national accounts show 
year-on-year growth of 3.7 per 
cent within which the 
production industries are up 2 
per rant while business and 


Many companies in the western 
economies face an earnings’ 
crunch linked to Asia's collapse 


interest rate cuts in countries 
like Spain and Italy, inflating 
local equity and property prices. 

The very best international 
returns in 1998 will, no doubt, be 
obtained from bottom fishing in 
some of the burnt-out Asian 
markets. Yet, many of these 
need re-capitalisation that is 
going to dilute existing 
investors, something that 
applies especially to financial 
sector stocks. Japanese 
second-line companies are now 
on some of the cheapest ratings 
in tbe world. You will need a lot 
of lock, though. 

. As for Wall Street the 
scramble to avoid earnings 
shocks in vulnerable sectors has 
begun but the underlying 
bullishness will not fade easily. 
Investors will have to un-Ieam 
the immensely profitable lessons 
they have absorbed during the 
past three years in which tbe 
cumulative capital gain on the 
Standard & Poor's 500 index has 


financial services have leapt 
ahead by nearly 9 per cent 
The trade balance is at last 
beginning to deteriorate sharply. 
Headline inflation will rise 
above 4 per cent this spring, 
threatening to push average pay 
growth to 6 per cent or more in 
an over heating labour market 
Officially, the rises in interest 
rates implemented already, and 
the high level of sterling, will 
slow the economy towards a 
comfortably soft landing. 
Meanwhile, it is likely that 
Aslan-generated global deflation 
will tend to suppress price rises, 
although this will impact 
directly only on the already 
struggling manufacturing sector. 
The gilt-edged market certainly, 
is taking a relaxed view of the 
inflationary p re s s ures. 

The danger is that some bad 
Inflation numbers in the first 
half of this year will force the 
Bank of England's hand. In a 
year’s time, we just might be 


seriously assessing the prospects 
for a 1999 recession, with bank 
base rates perhaps at 8 per cent 
rather than — as the consensus 
now holds - felling back late in 
the year below the present 7.25 
per cent In these circumstances, 
the hoped-for depreciation of 
sterling would be delayed. 

A complicating factor is that 
the past and planned changes in 
UK corporate taxes may 
encourage hoards of big 
companies to buy back equity. 
Issue corporate bonds and . 
change to a less generous 
dividend policy. Would UK 
investors want to hold the 
bonds? Would the residual 
highly-geared, low-yield equities 
be worth more or less than now? 
For the time being (until the 
next recession, that is) 1 guess 
the price impact of such balance 
sheet re^tracturing exercises ; 
would be positive. 

The domestic economic 
pressures are only partly 
relevant to the securities • 
markets, however. Gilt-edged 
securities are influenced 
powerfully by the global bond: 
market, now in a positive mood. 
The UK-listed international blue 
chips will continue to move 
broadly in line with Wall Street, 
for good or ill. Only the 
second-line equities in the FTSE 
250 and SmallCap Indices are 
closely in touch with the real UK 
economy and, after a 
disappointing 1997. It is hard to 
imagine that 1998 holds anything 
better for them. 

Still, at least nobody holding a 
portfolio of UK small caps has to 
weary that the performance 
looks too good to be true. 
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Directors’ dealings 

January sales started early for Arden Connolly, finance 
director of Walker Greenbank. With the shares underper- 
forming tbe market by 32 per cent over the last year, Mr 
Connolly seems to scent a bargain. He bought 550,000 shares 
in the wallcoverings and carpets group last week at 42-44p, 
tryin g bis holding to 645 ,212 shares. 

Roger Regan, executive chairman of Spring Bam Corp, 
the DIY products group, bought l million shares at 13.5p, 
which doubles bis holding to more than 2 million shares. 

At Dewhrrst Group, two executive directors, Barry Albon 
and John Haley, sold 80,188 shares between them at 240^p. 
This follows the sales of 225,000 shares by two other direc- 
tors at 247.5-253p in mid-November. However, all these direc- 
tors retain substantial shareholdings and share options. 

Ian Forrest 
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Aim 


Mirror Group Mdia 500,000 975 1* 
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A^Wiggins ^ ^ PPM» _ 15,000 23 1 
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•••. . •• •...•» -c- ,r. •. 

Community Hoapitafej HNh 4.000 16 1 
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fierwid Eng 11,000 29 1 
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I t'iifas" ttLe 1 year -when . 
Aim tried to address ita. 
image problems- . 

Like any market for 
entreprenetirfal, faster cjw- 
ing ■ c ompanies V' Aim has 
always; had io balance the 
“ need for regulatidii with the 
need not to stifle companies’ . 
" creativity ■ or ’ mafce regala- 
'"tSon too expensiva . ! 7 - 

‘ ; ; - The Stock Exchange's 
arswer .during ‘1997 was to 
, - tighten ' up the rules siir- 
roundihg noudnated advis-. 
- -. era (nomads), the . cdty firms; 
who advise Aim oppipaniea, 

• - One . - nomad, - G errard 
Vivian Gray, withdrew ftian' 
' the market after a review by 
- the stock, exchange in Febm-; 
tiry - thou^i icHdiadpltnaiy ■ 
. action was takeh. DisclpBh- " 
’ ary action -wag considered 
against ^ three other Nomads, 

. but tiot canied oirL A <juar- 

’ . ter of an;60.a3fid^'recaved' 

. • letters suggesting how they ■ 
■'could iinproyetisehBervit^ 
v _ Nomads /- 'were ‘ ■ also 
? “reQuired to a^ess for the 
j!test : time ;whetiia' aprosjjeo- 
rive aim : company was 
- ^jriipriate ior themark^ - - 
V .Peter: AshworilL Aim' 4ma-'_.- 
^st at Albert, iaimp,. said: 
r. ■‘?I ti3nijyoa|re.fie^iat 3ess of 
•: - the siari-tm ' mid , lags af ' tba 
> eaziy-dapt Imaihesses.* ' v - 
\ Efforts haye 
r V made'toti^iteh' Tfroi&? 
■' ;Vfiuras 'smiotuidfeig. illustra-' 

! i . tiYe’inT^-prpJediflns. Such*. 
; prcrjectidns for -nVw -start'. 

■ ioine cases. ^o he hi^ily 
i' jtmreafistitL' 1 * .. V 

. % ;vV : ; , rhete' had abobefeaatki-' . 
;rV : - ifeaic 3 L iar v’a' fobaSl .gah^K b£ 

• vvihvesti^th.b^;^ in 
IJcdmpimj^'abcittt ;■ t&- float,' 

: .then : tp.\ tate : jns&Q s^on 
V.. after» l^png : store priheaV 
ViNew tofesV 1 QW^ig cohrwtr 
:.nfes. feire^ ^ffi yiaseia y wfttt V 

: - ;■ V. 

V+^.^rt.iow«i«F’M s^regula- v- - 


- tbry activity amid save Atm 
from the problems that 
bedevilled the wider UK 
■smaller; companies sector. 

; The Aim index finished 1996 

at 1042.9 and! was yesterday 
morning et.99L97, a 438 per 
cent falL It underperformed 
. . theFTSB All-Share ind ex by 
21A, per cent and 1 the FTSB 
Small Cap index by 9.79 per 
.cent 

Part of the problem, Ironi' 
_ caHy, was Aim’s success sto 
. ries: r .Spn» ’ of the best per- 
fornj8ra, such as Country 
Gardens, moved’ to the main 
market Consequently, the 
market's csqjitalisatioh rose 
only, modestly from £5_29bn 
; at the end of 1996 to £5^6bn 
now, despite 107. flotations 
which raised £344m. 

• . Nevertheless, there, were 
.star performers. Abacus 
. Recruitment’s .shares : rose 
290 pec. -dent over the year, 
.while Coffee Republic was 
’ up 233 per cent and Polydoc 
rose 221 per cent There was 
.heavy demand fear the best - 
■shares . .attracting . rollover 
relief from Capital Gains 
-Tax. a “benefit not available 
to 'main market campames. " . 

At the other end of the 
‘scale was MultEmedia, one of 
the zanlSMEdJa start-upcom- 
panies widch have so thsap- 

- pointed iri^estqrS. Its shares 
were dowh ; 90 per canit <ai 
SbB year, , as were those of 
'Crown Products, the. arts;' 
' crafts and' games ccanpany. 

The disaster, stories' are 
becoming irn^:- 'But, with 
more rules and more 
fficpehse. .Teasons Iff come to 
"Aim are- feWCTc Since; few 
tnstittdtansnrvest incompa- 
p|pR gmk T^r than gROm, thp 

temptation 'to wait until, a 
Ml ^feig can be achreved 
is beaming" strtmgH-. Aim’s 
test r fca* 1996 is to find rea ; 
sons for investors' mid' wort- 
pantes.td Keep gdiag 'to it 
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January - a month with 
a good record for profit 

This is especially true after a general election, says David 
Schwarz, but watch out for the bears later 


David Schwartz is a 
stock market historian 


A number of long- 
running trends 
suggest good profit 
prospects for the 
January investor. Take 
inflation, for instance. 

Since the second world 
war, there have been 16 dif- 
ferent occasions when the 
year began with the retail 
price index in tbe 2 to 5 per 
cent range and rising mod- 
erately, like now. January 
rose in 13 of those years, an 
81 per cent success rate. 

The UK election cycle pro- 
vides another promising 
clue. History shows that 
shares usually rise in the 
January after a general elec- 
tion. 

Since 1935, there have 
been IS such elections in 
the UK. The stock market 
rose in tbe following Janu- 
ary after 12 of them; the 
sole exception being 1956. 
What makes this trend so 
interesting is that, while the 
economic situation differed 
widely from one year to 
another, the result was 
almost always the same. 

Although the chance that 
shares will rise is January 
is quite good, history warns 
of wide differences in profit- 
ability associated with dif- 
ferent parts of the month. 
This is especially true when 
inflation is creeping up, as 
it is now. Since the mid- 
1930s, tbe first quarter (Jan- 
uary 2-8) rose just one-third 
of the time during periods 
of moderate but rising infla- 
tion. A similar trend runs 
during the second and third 
quarters of the month. 

Be especially cautious on 
January 11, which rises just 
one-third of the time. No 
one can explain why the 
stock market performs so 


poorly on this one particu- 
lar day, but this is a trend 
that has been running for 
more than half the century. 

Profit prospects Improve 
in the fourth quarter (Janu- 
ary 24-31). Shar ps have risen 
in 17 of the past 20 years, 
tbe best record of all 48 
quarters during this period 
of time. 

For the month as a whole, 
history raises just one warn- 
ing signal. The profit trend 
is poor in bear market 
years. In the past two 
decades, a bear market was 
in progress on four different 
occasions during January. 


cent on nine different occa- 
sions. Each was followed by 
a period of stock market 
weakness that lasted for 
months, even years. 

This relationship is espe- 
cially relevant today 
because the DY last slipped 
below the 4 per cent mark 
in July 1994. It has lan- 
guished there for more than 
three years, the longest-ever 
period with no bear market. 
In fact, when shares last 
peaked in October, the gross 
DY stood at 3.1 per cent, one 
of the lowest readings of the 
century. 

The extended length of 


Low dividend yields and bear markets 


Bear market 

Months preceded 

Total 


fay dvidaKi yiekfs 

drop 


below 4% 

% 
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1947-49 

38 

29 



. - 26 • 

1961-62 

19 

31 


, 10 

37 

1972-74 

13 

73 


'-16. •; • 

• 3? ■ 

1990 

5 

22 



-4V 

Os 


Sowar Oates man BZW 

The stock market fell each 
time, and the smallest 
decline of the group was 3 
per cent. 

Looking further ahead, 
the lessons from the past 
ware that prospects for tbe 
rest of 1998 are not promis- 
ing. 

One important clue is pro- 
vided by the dividend yield 
(DY) which reflects the rela- 
tionship between dividends 
and share price. Over the 
long run, history shows 
there is a dear link between 
the DY and the likelihood of 
a bear market in the UK. 

Since the first world war, 
the DY slipped below 4 per 


tbe 1994-1997 bull run has 
led some commentators to 
wonder if the link between 
low DYs and bear markets 
has ended. History sends a 
different message. 

To put things into per- 
spective. the table lists 
every occasion since the 
great depression of the 1930s 
when Britain’s DY slipped 
below 4 per cent. A bear 
market followed each and 
every time. 

Most began within 19 
months of the first move 
below 4 per cent, although 
there were two exceptions 
when inflation floated in the 
0 to 2 per cent range and 


interest rates were low. 
With few other options, 
investors had little incen- 
tive but to buy shares 
despite the low dividend 
they were getting. 

As a result, shares contin- 
ued to rise for three more 
years after the DY moved 
into the danger zone. In 
both cases, tbe stock market , 
began to decline soon after 
inflation rose into the 3 to 4 
per cent range. 

The table reveals one i 
other worrying trend. Bear ' 
markets that follow low 
DYs tend to be painful. j 

Eight of the nine reduced i 
prices by more than 20 per | 
cent. Most were much 
larger. The single small 
bear market was in 1994. 
coinciding with a period of 
very low inflation similar to 
that between tbe mid-1930s 
and mid-1940s. 

More recently, the DY last 
slipped into the danger zone 
in July 1994 and has 
remained there ever since. 
For much of this 42-month 
period, inflation has been 
quite tame and interest 
rates low. giving investors 
tittle choice but to hold 
shares. 

But the inflation trend 
clearly has risen in recent 
months. Tbe headline rate 
now stands at 3.7 per cent, 
with further rises likely in 
the months ahead. There 
have been six base rate 
increases in the past 12 
months and more may be 
coming. 

If the stock market fol- 
lows past form, the situa- 
tion is extremely ripe for a 
new bear market to begin, 
assuming one has not 
started already. If you are 
hoping for an exception to 
the rule, history warns that 
you are betting on a long 
shot. 


Well help you 

save for a 
very rainy day 



The first thing you notice when you go 
home wool be the white cliffs. The grey 
sky, more likely. 

So k> save thr outlook getting any 
gloomier, Woolwich Guernsey can help 
you create your own personal silver lining. 

It's called the Sterling International 

Gross Account. And because it's run 
especially for expats, we listen to expats. 

We hear, for instance, you want consis- 
tenily high interest rates. 5o we make sme 
the rates we pay are consistently among 
the very highest. 

You lel! us you don't like to be charged 
for withdrawing your own money. 


Fair point. So - apart from electronic 
transfers - we don't charge you a pennv. 

We understand you'd prefer the rates 
to go up as you invest more money. Again, 
were happy to comply. 

And we know you don't always get to 
read a newspaper from home. So if your 
interest rates should change Iot any reason 
well write and tell you personally. 

The result is an account that's appeared 
over and Over again in financial Best Buy 
columns. And a brighter financial forecast 
for expats. 

Fill in the coupon and you could be in 
for a glorious mum. 
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T he other day I read that 
the Leverhulme 
Trustees were awarding 
research grants 
totalling £2.142,390. 1 neither 
know nor care who the 
Leverhulme Trustees might be, 
bat they certainly know how to 
splash money around. 

For example. Dr JA. Brown of 
Exeter University was no doubt 
delighted to hear that the 
trustees were awarding him 
£63,670 over two years to 
research ’‘phenotypic plasticity 
Of stress sensitivity in early life 
stages of turbot". 

Occasionally, I myself have 
lost a night's sleep pondering 
stress sensitivity in juvenile 
turbot. Bat it never occurred to 
me there was money to be had 
from the Leverhulme Trustees to 
underwrite such contemplation. 

Nor, I would imagine, bad Dr 
JA. Brown entertained much 
hope of wringing £63,670 out of 
them to pay for his research. 1 
bet he was sitting there in 
Exeter, wondering where his 
□ext square meal was coming 


True Fiction 


My search for a sexy messiah 

Michael Thompson-Noel is making an application for a generous research grant 


from, when, inspirationally, the 
words “phenotypic plasticity" 
suddenly took shape in an 
obscure part of his brain, 
followed, at once, by the phrase 
“stress sensitivity" and then - 
the £63,670 clincher - an image 
of juvenile turbot leaping and 
plunging in the diamond-cold 
waters of the Barents Sea, 
stressed out of their minds fay 
global pollution and other 
loathsome aspects of the 
pre-millennia] turbo tic lifestyle 
Anyway, he's got his money, 
and I. for one, think he deserves 
every cent As, indeed, do the 
other projects that are receiving 
Leverhulme largesse. Dr D. 
Charlesworth of Edinburgh 
University, for one. Is getting 


£78,780 over three years to study 
“DNA sequence diversity In in- 
and out-breeding populations of 
Leaven worthia". 

1 myself am not short of a bob 
or two. I earn mythic sums by 
betting cm sport. 

Still, yon can never have too 
much money. With that in mind, 
I am writing to 128 charitable 
institutions, including the 
Leverhulme Trust, asking for 
£215m over four years to enable 
me to research these burning 
questions: 

“Why is Tony Blair, Britain’s 
young prime minister, such a 
lemon. Given that he is a lemon, 
where most we now look for a 
youthful, sexy and charismatic 
figure to lead greater Europe, 


including Russia and all those 
tinpot republics east of Lvov, 
towards federalism early next 
century?” 

When Blair and his Labourites 
won the UK election last May, 
there was tumult and 
celebration in Britain — and in 
Brussels, where Blair's flair and 
ftmUne ss were held to presage 
an improvement in Britain's 
tortured relations with its 
European partners. Some 
commentators even hailed Blair 
as a new-style Euro-leader: 
young amd hip enough to play a 
key role in Europe’s fortunes 
well into the second decade of 
the 2lst century. 

But things have not gone well. 
Blair's government has 


blundered dreadfully in 
numerous policy areas, while 
Blair himself is seen, 
increasingly, as vacuous and 
accident-prone. 

The other evening I called 
round to see him, to ask him 
why he was making such a mess 
of things. When I was shown 

into the prime ministerial 
sitting room, Blair had just 
finish ed chatting to one afhis 
air-headed friends. Someone 
called Bill, in Washington. 

Blair got hoity-toity when I 
revealed 1 was contemplating 
asking benefactors for £215m 
over four years to ponder why 
he had tamed out such a lemon, 
and to underwrite my resultant 
search for a new and sexy 


messiah to mastermind Europe's 
evolution Into a federated 


“I don’t think you’re being 
particularly fair, man, 1 * said 
Blair, “yTmow? I mean, like, it 
wasn't easy walking in here" - 
he gestured at the sumptuous 
furnishings and paintings of the 
prime ministerial sitting room - 
“after, like, 25 years of 
Conservative sleaze and misrule. 
Know what I mean? I do have an 
agenda. I do have ideals. I will 
place Britain at the heart of 
Europe. And Britain’s millennial 
dome at Greenwich" - don’t ask 
- “win be the envy of the 
civilised world. When I was 
elected, Britain was on its 
knees, man. Quite soon, TO have 


. sorted everything out Then FH, ■ 
Hkey tarn my sights on greater . 
Europe, y^nowT ; "- 

For an hom* or two the'planei ; 
toned soundlessly on Its axis J 
and the Milky Way revolved , 
smoothly around the galactic - 
core while Blair continued to . 
defend himself, i wasn’t =■' 
impressed. Nor was I convinced 
that Blair can r eh abilita te r \ 
himself. ■ 

So, next week, I start my . 
search for a sexy messiah to . - - 
lead Europe across the threshold 
of the 21st century, towards the ' ; 
grand adventure of Eukk; i ^ f 
federalism. 

Yet the more I think about it, 
the more I realise that' £21 5m 
over four years will be 
insufficient to fund such a ■■ 
mission. Let us call It £525m • 
over 15 years. That just might - 
dolt- ; : ■ -V; 

Individual donations are . i 
welcome. If you would tike to . 

help, send your cheque to The ■. 

Messiah Fund, c/o' me at the' . 

FT’S World HQ, here tat 
Southwark, London, England-: 


Metropolis 


Hopefuls 


delight in 


being 

dramatis 


personae 


Playwright David Hare is astonished 
to find so many people insisting his 
characters are based on themselves 


W hen you create a 
character, the 
inevitable result 
is that you have 
a queue of indi- 
viduals who think, no matter 
how unsavoury your creation of 
a fictional public figure, that they 
were the inspiration for your 
work. 

After Howard Bren ton and 1 
wrote Provda. our somewhat pre- 
scient 1985 satire on the forth- 
coming lunacies of the British 
press, an over-zeaJous member of 
the National Theatre's board 
insisted on our taking legal 
advice. There was a real danger, 
he said, that an eminent press 
baron might see himself libelled 
in the character to be portrayed 
by Anthony Hopkins. 

As we filed into the QC’s office, 
he sat back and delivered a mag- 
isterial judgment: “Your inven- 
tion is a power-crazed, egomania- 
cal psychopath, whose only 
pleasure in life appears to come 
from humiliating his subordi- 
nates. I think any well-known 
newspaper proprietor, before he 
initiates a case against you. Is 
going to stop and wonder 
whether he really wants to put 
his hand up and claim that this is 
a recognisable portrait of him- 
self." 

This admirably sensible advice, 
t which cost the National Theatre 
- and therefore the British tax- 
payer - £5,000; did indeed pre- 
vail, and no one stepped forward 
to claim to be Lambert le Roux. 

But since then I have found 
this forbearance to be almost 
unique. Often, when a new play 
of mine goes on the stage, there 
is no shortage of real-life candi- 
dates rushing forward to volun- 
teer themselves as the models for 
my inspiration. 

Never has this been more curi- 


ous than with my latest play, 
Amy’s View, which centres on the 
struggle of a somewhat vague 
and unworldly actress. Esme 
Allen (played by Judi Dench), to 
come to terms over a 16-year 
period with the marriage made 
by her apparently more sensible 
daughter, Amy (Samantha Bond). 
The play, inspired in part by cer- 
tain recent City scandals, is. in 
truth, about many different 
things. For some people, it is pri- 
marily a story about mothers and 
daughters. For others, it is about 
that English talent for muddling 
along, knowing in your heart 
that something is deeply wrong 
with the way you are living, but 
choosing, against all evidence, to 
ignore all the symptoms of that 
wrongness. 

But however multi-faceted I 
may have thought the play to be 
when it was premiered last year 
at the National Theatre, or 
indeed however proud 1 may 
have been of reviving the four-act 
structure which has hardly been 
employed on the British stage in 
recent years, Amy's View was 
doomed to be misrepresented by 
at least some sections of the 
press. 

Because Aray provokes her 
mother by making an unequal 
marriage to an arts journalist 
called Dominic Tyghe. and 
because this young man is 
thought by his wife to be more 
vitally interested in his career 
than in the well-being of his fam- 
ily, the play was seen inevitably 
by some arts journalists as being 
principally an assault on arts 
Journalism. 

In these circumstances 1 have 
learnt that it is pointless to pro- 
test Only 15 minutes of a 2 '/«- 
hour play is, in fact, given over 
to matters of media morality. But 
everyone knows that at the thea- 



tre people tend to see what they 
want to, not what is necessarily 
there. They also tend to judge 
more harshly, in dramatic char- 
acters, faults which, if they were 
honest, they would find all too 
clearly in themselves. 

Sitting at a cricket match next 
to the writer and critic Mark 
Lawson, I was astonished to find 
that he had spent months agree- 
ing with friends who were all 
hastening to assure him that 
Dominic Tyghe was an obvious 
portrait of himself. It must, said 
Lawson, be either him or Melvyn 
Bragg. 

In the play, the ambitious 


Dominic is accused of exploiting 
the arts as a platform for the 
flashiest and most irresponsible 
kind of self-advertisement. He is 
briefly attacked by his moth- 
er-in-law as a man who has no 
real love of art but who is com- 
pensating for his own failures as 
an artist by joyfully trashing the 
labours of others. 

You may therefore imagine 
Lawson's reaction when 1 asked 
him why, as the presenter of the 
BBC-2 arts programme The Late 
Show, he imagined that this char- 
acter could be anything to do 
with him. Was this a case of bad 
conscience? Furthermore, he fell 


distinctly silent when I pointed 
out that Tyghe ’s more remark- 
able defining characteristic is his 
irresistible attractiveness to 
women. 

All this was, at one level, fair 
enough fun, but, truthfully, it 
was also depressing that a man 
of Lawson's sophistication could 
not quite grasp the fact that art 
is not journalism. In some part of 
him, he seemed unwilling to 
accept that a work of the imagi- 
nation is precisely that. If a play 
is contemporary, and if it is any 
good, it will surely reflect on 
some known reality, but a decent 
work is never going to mimic it. 


Of course, I am aware that by 
eschewing historical dramas and 
by seeking to write work in 
which audiences will at least 
r ecognise something of their own 
lives, I do bring some of these 
troubles on myself. 

When, In The Absence of War, 
for instance, I invented a Labour 
party leader who was not NeH 
Klnnock, but who nevertheless 
shared some of the agonising 
dilemmas which Kinnock had 
faced during the 19S2 election, 1 
came to realise that the resulting 
confusion was my own fault. I 
simply underestimated people's 
real difficulty in disengaging 


recent fact and intended fiction. 

However often I insisted that 
George Jones , was not Klnnock, 
nobody believed me. A sad fea- 
ture of broadcast arts journalism 
Is that it is so wholly obsessed 
with personality and parallels. 
Box office figures and industry 
gossip are now detailed with an 
eagerness rarely granted to. con- 
sideration of the work itself Mer- 
cifully, for most of the audience, 
if not for the press, almost the 
most insulting and ignorant 
question you can. still ask of the 
author of a genuine work of fic- 
tion r emains “Who is it meant to 
be?" 


I t was Glen Persinger. who 
lives next to Pape's Greek 
and is therefore an expert on 
crabs, who told us there was 
a Christmas tree farm some- 
where round the back of the Red 
Top in Faulkner, and we found it 
without difficulty. But we also 
ran into something quite unex- 
pected. There in the middle of a 
field, lying down quite massively 
and apparently untended, was a 
small herd of buffalo. 

They are not indigenous to 
southern Maryland. Upwards of 
75m of them were slaughtered as 
America spread westwards over 
the Great Plains, but the oldest 
colonials fed themselves an 
smaller game, principally deer, 
birds and fish. Here In Charles 
County, as in much of the east, 
old habits die hard and the three 
weeks after Thanksgiving - 
though never on a Sunday and 
not officially after dark - it is not 
habits that are the guns' targets. 

It is easy to tell the hunting 
season is coking. All over the 
county, signs sprout outside fire 
stations and ex-servicemen's 
lodges and clubs advertising 
hunt breakfasts, massive fry-ups 
before dawn. Jeans and work- 
shirts give way to menacing mili- 
tary fatigues, gun and bow racks 


Arcadia 


Rilling time in the forest 


The deer-hunter is certainly not an endangered species, says Jurek Martin 


start appearing in the back of 
pick-up trucks and local newspa- 
pers predict school attendance on 
the opening day of the season 
■will be down anywhere between 
25 and 75 per cent. 

Sales of deer urine briefly 
exceed those of Miller Lite beer 
(the obvious comparison will be 
resisted) and old antlers (for rat- 
tling to attract does and bucks) 
are dragged out of basements and 
bams. Taxidermists stock up on 
formaldehyde and prepare for 
their busiest time of the year. 

Unlike in Britain, hunting in 
America Is mostly classless. In 
the country everybody does It - 
white collar, blue collar and no 
collar - for the sport and for the 
food. The one thing Gary Fick 
won't put on his innovative 
menu at his Casey Jones restau- 
rant in La Plata is venison, 
because it is on every kitchen 
table, unlike, for example, ostrich 


or duCk-billed platypus. However, 
it does attract controversy, 
beyond the wider gun control 
debate over whether hunters 
really need Chinese AK-17S to 
bring down BambL The fact is 
that shooting accidents do hap- 
pen: 18 of them, three fetal last 
year in Maryland, but 50 in 
neighbouring Virginia, which has 
always been much more careless. 

Just the other day, a rural 
housewife stepped outside her 
front door and caught a ballet 
(the truly cynical said it was her 
fault; she should have been wear- 
ing distinctive clothing or whis- 
tling the Marseillaise, which is 
not to the deer-hunter’s musical 
repertoire). 

Hunters also have the habit of 
felling out of trees. They climb 
15ft-2Qfc up trunks to perch on 
little wooden stands to wait for 
deer. Sometimes they fell asleep, 
or drink too much from a conve- 


nient flask during the long 
cold wait, and topple off, simul- 
taneously spilling their deer 
urine. 

There is also a hot debate 
about the growth in the deer pop- 


Jeans and 

workshirts 

give way to 

menacing 

military 

fatigues 


ulatlon. Opponents of hunting 
say the spread of housing is 
depriving them of their natural 
wooded habitat, crowding the 
same number into smaller 
spaces. On the other hand, there 
Is plenty of evidence that deer 


thrive in proximity to (unarmed) 
humans, particularly enjoying 
soybeans, flowers and the better 
class of supermarket vegetables. 

Last month, our local newspa- 
per, the Maryland Independent, 
ran a cartoon to mark the season. 
It featured two hunters on tree 
platforms, with a large herd of 
deer underneath. One hunter 
says to the other: "The overpopu- 
lation has taken the sport right 
out of it," Perhaps it was too sub- 
tle. Letters flooded in criticising 
the cartoon for (a) encouraging 
the slaughter of defenceless ani- 
mals and (b) trying to take guns 
away from hunters. 

The feet is there are more deer 
than there were - not least 
because there was no winter to 
speak of last year. The state 
Wildlife Management Division 
thinks hunting is an effective 
way of culling and some Mary- 
land counties have already put 


on special shoots to reduce the 
numbers. 

An alternative, widely if inad- 
vertently practised, is to mow 
deer down on the roads, though 
this can be dangerous to the 
driver of anything other than a 
small tank (one local motorist 
has already been killed this year 
after colliding with one). Per- 
sonal experience gained from our 
country lanes at dusk, when deer 
are most active, prompts us to 
slow down in a hurry whenever 
we spot one even thinking about 
crossing the road; if there is one, 
there are three or four behind it 
In the hedgerow. They have lem- 
ming-like tendencies and you 
cannot faze them with your prac- 
tised handbrake sldd. 

Deer are attracted by the 
bright lights. A couple of winters 
ago, three of them were so star- 
struck that they intrepidly -made 
it all the way to the White House. 


But they did not have the proper 
pass and bad to be tranquilliser 
by the secret service without see- 
ing the president The assump- 
tion was that they came down 
wooded Rock Creek parkway, 
presumably after the evening 
rush hour when it is a one-way 
street 

On the estate where we have 
our country home, hunting was 
banned one recent winter, much 
to local consternation - and loss 
of crops the following season. It 
is now mare tightly organised, 
with a local hunting club having, 
exclusive rights. However, I still 
sing the duet from the Pearlfisb- 
ers very loudly when going out- 
side for firewood. 

And the buffalo? They are not 
safe either. The herd we spotted 
ends up in Gary Pick’s kitchen, 
along trith the ostrich, the Chil- 
ean sea bass and a Mexican mole 
sauce along with- the crusted 
chicken breast that might, if 
available to the first colonists, 
have left the deer roaming with 
impunity. 
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